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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
IL DUCE IMITATES DER FUEHRER? 


N these columns a month ago ap- 

peared a prophecy thinly dis- 
guised as a doubt. In effect it read: 
Now that Mussolini’s anthropologi- 
cal experts have issued the pro- 
nouncement that the Italians are of 
the Aryan race and Jews are not, 
we shall wait with some interest to 
see what comes next. If it is not 
the prelude to an anti-Jewish cam- 
paign we shall confess ourselves 
happily mistaken. 

We were not mistaken. 
was mistaken. 
what was to come next. 


Nobody 
Everybody knew 
In totali- 
tarian states there is no science for 
science’ sake; science is the hand- 


maid of politics. In Germany and 
Italy a professorial pronouncement 
is on a par with the “confessions” 
of the condemned in Russia: win- 
dow dressing, smoke screen, camou- 
flage, call it what you will. 

Yet there were editors in Italy 
(naturally) and elsewhere (inex- 
plicably) who tried to bamboozle 
themselves and their readers with 
the theory that the learned fellows 
in Milan, Pavia, Rome, Florence 
had been devoting themselves to 


dispassionate research in isolation 
and that they had momentarily 
emerged from their 
ivory towers to 
make a contribu- 
tion to pure learn- 
ing. It was all in 
the interests of biology, ethnology, 
anthropology. Bless you, there was 
no smell of politics hovering around 
the pronunciamento of those uni- 
versity chaps. Just pure honest 
devotion to truth: one more mile- 
stone passed in the onward march 
of learning: a widening of the king- 
dom of established fact: a brave 
advance into the region of the 
hitherto unexplored: and all that 
sort of thing. All strictly aca- 
demic; knowledge in a vacuum; no 
practical purpose; no conceivable 
application to present-day affairs. 
Just a bolt from the clear blue sky 
of truth. Italians are Aryans, Jews 
are not. That’s all. 

The London Tablet, Catholic, 
conservative, slightly pro-Fascist 
was anxious to accept, if possible, 
the optimistic view: “There are 
minimisers on the Fascist side who 
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have given the explanation that the 
Fascist gospel is merely one of aca- 
demic statement that Italians are of 
pure European blood—a statement, 
which, if purely academic, is com- 
paratively harmless, though evi- 
dently false. Others explain that 
the policy looks only to the colonial 
Empire and is intended to prevent 
miscegenation in Tripoli and Abys- 
sinia. If the Italians are only con- 
cerned to establish a strict colour- 
bar, then, whether they are wise or 
not, at any rate neither English nor 
Americans have much right to criti- 
cise them.” “Comparatively harm- 
less, though evidently false” is a 
dubious phrase, but let it pass. 
“Don’t shoot the organist, he is do- 
ing the best he can.” Don’t jump 
on the leader-writer, he is in a tight 
fix. 

The Osservatore Romano, some- 
times called the Pope’s own paper 
but more accurately the authorita- 
tive Vatican organ, was in an even 
worse plight. Heavily freighted 
with a quasi-pontifical responsibil- 

ity, it had to be 


Whistling polite, conciliatory, 
Through a diplomatic. On the 
Graveyard day following the 


utterance of Il 
Duce’s professorial “stooges” it 
wrote in this strain: “Newspaper 
comment tends to underline that 
these ‘objective scientific findings’ 
are differentiated from any philo- 
sophical theorizing—in other words 
from what is commonly defined as 
racism. Those are not lacking who 
more explicitly affirm that in Italy 
a spiritual conception on which is 
principally based repudiation of any 
distinction between superior and in- 
ferior races accompanies and pre- 
vails over a purely biological con- 
ception of race.” 
The Editor of the Osservatore 


knew better than that, but he 
couldn’t say so. Later he came out 
from behind that barrage of words 
and said what he meant. 

The Avvenire d’ltalia was in a 
more embarrassing position even 
than the Osservatore. Published— 
unlike the Osservatore—outside the 
walls of Vatican City, it had to re- 
sort to circumlocutory phraseology: 
“Pending a deeper study of the 
propositions elaborated by the 
Fascist university professors on the 
race question, we may at once rec- 
ognize substantial differences exist- 
ing between the Italian conception 
and the German myth. . . . These 
elucidations give the Fascist posi- 
tion an originality and equilibrium 
that should be sufficient to elimi- 
nate any danger of exaggeration, 
and all threats of contagion.” 

By that time the poor Editor was 
in over his head; he could only 
flounder around, desperately blub- 
bering words and phrases about 
“biological charac- 


teristics,” “ethnical When You 
groups,’”’ “indis- Can’t Say It, 
soluble solidarity,” Use Words, 
“ultraterrestial des- Words 


tiny,” “moral hier- 

archies intrusted to a biological ele- 
ment.” It is often thus; when a 
writer doesn’t know what he wants 
to say, or doesn’t dare say it, he 
“wraps up sentences in unskillful 
words” like Job’s counselors. What 
the Editor of the Osservatore really 
meant (and the Editor of the Av- 
venire unless politics had quite 
overclouded his judgment) can be 
put very simply. For example, 
thus: “The statement of the pro- 
fessors is serious. It looks bad. We 
fear the worst. We pray that our 
fears be not realized. But we doubt. 
We don’t dare hope. We know how 
things go in these days.” 
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Something like that would have 
been honest, but therefore probably 
impossible in Italy at the moment. 

To give the writer in the Avvenire 
credit, he did go on to say some- 
thing before he finished his little 
piece. But again he wrapped it up 
in polysyllables: “Idolatry of ‘pure 
blood’ among men contradicts the 
Christian doctrine. This fetish al- 
ready has been repulsed by two 
categorical affirmations made by 
Premier Benito Mussolini—one in 
which he proclaimed the superior- 
ity of the spirit, which has the task 
of molding matter to its ends, and 
one in which he repudiated the 
idea that there is any efficacy in an 
exasperated and illusory biological 
selection which, if carried to its ulti- 
mate consequences, would reduce a 
nation to only a few individuals too 
pure to deign to continue living on 
this planet of ours.” 

“Efficacy in an exasperated and 
illusory biological selection which, 
if carried to its ultimate conse- 
quences!” Why doesn’t he say it 
in words of one syllable or two? 
Poor devil, he doesn’t dare. He 
had to say something. Silence 
might be construed as dissent. And 
dissent is treason in a dictatorial 
state. He couldn’t say what he 
wanted to say, so he took refuge be- 
hind a smoke-screen of words. 

Still, it was risky to quote the 
Mussolini of a date antecedent to 
the professorial pronouncement. 
Emil Ludwig’s Conversations with 
Mussolini contains 
declarations by Jl 
Duce on the race 
problem. So Lud- 
wig is violently assailed and his 
book banned. Anne O’Hare McCor- 
mick—certainly no Jew—did sub- 
stantially the same thing in The 
New York Times on July 18th. She 
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even repeated (lése majesté?) what 
Il Duce had said to her: “Fascism 
was not founded on the race theory.” 
“Before the days of the ‘axis,’” she 
continues, “the most ribald ridicule 
of the ‘Aryan’ idea to be heard in 
Europe was heard in Italy. This 
was one of the absurdities the Ital- 
ians were encouraged to laugh at 
publicly. Mussolini was chief 
among the scoffers. On more than 
one occasion he remarked to this 
correspondent that to a Latin the 
idea of a pure race is pure child- 
ishness.” 


ERHAPS this is as good a place 

as any to explain that I per- 
sonally oppose the Italian dictator 
because I think he is using the 
Catholic religion and the Catholic 
Church as a “front” to conceal the 
essential atheism and materialism 
of dictatorial tyranny. There is, I 
am convinced, an essential antag- 
onism between Catholicism and 
Fascism, just as there is between 
Catholicism and Nazism, Catholi- 
cism and Communism. To me they 
are all phases of Hegelianism, and 
Hegelianism I take to be the great- 
est evil of the day. As for those of 
my brethren of the Catholic press 
who see the viciousness and the 
danger of Communism so clearly 
and who attack it so persistently 
and with so much justifiable vigor, 
I cannot but wonder that they have 
little or no worry about Nazism and 
Fascism, which may in a hundred 
years do us more harm than Com- 
munism. The devil we do know is 
less dangerous than the devil we 
don’t know. 


OWEVER, Mussolini’s motives 
are not now my concern, nor 
is the philosophy of Fascism my 
theme. We started to consider 
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something of his new policy of per- 
secuting the Jews. An Associated 
Press dispatch from Rome, dated 
August 5th, quoted Informazione 
Diplomatica in reply to foreign 
criticism of what is now admitted 
to be the Fascist race doctrine. 

That official agency 


Persecution? of the Italian gov- 
Not at All! ernment made two 

precise statements; 
First: “Discrimination does not 


mean persecution.” Second: “The 
Fascist Government has no special 
persecution plans against Jews as 
such.” To these two precise prom- 
ises is added an explanation: “We 
will send into Libya and East 
Africa . . . millions of men. To 
avoid a catastrophic plague of 
mongrelism, creation of a bastard 
race neither European nor African 
fomenting disintegration and revolt, 
severe laws promulgated and en- 
forced by Fascism are not enough. 
There also is need for strong sen- 
timent, strong pride and a clear, 
omnipresent consciousness of race.” 

If the phrase “Oh, yeah!” had 
not become first stale and then ob- 
solete six or eight years ago, it 
would fit in aptly just here. For 
let us see. 

The professors’ dictum on Ar- 
yans and non-Aryans was issued on 
July 14th. 

July 18: A special department 
of the Italian government is cre- 
ated. It is called “the Democracy 
and Race Department” and is at- 
tached to the Ministry of the In- 
terior. 

July 22: Edward D. Kleinlehrer 
a Polish Jew, correspondent of the 
Jewish Telegraphic Agency for 
fourteen years, was asked to leave 
the country within eight days. The 
Ministry of Popular Culture ex- 
plained that Mr. Kleinlehrer was ex- 


pelled not because of his journalis- 
tic activities, but for his “personal 
attitude generally.” He had never 
been reprimanded for any of his 
dispatches, and indeed only four 
months before his expulsion he had 
been made a Cavaliere of Italy. He 
is the third Jewish newspaper man 
to be expelled in the last year. 

August 6: The first issue of La 
Difesa della Raza (The Defense of 
the Race) a fortnightly magazine, 
was put on sale. One of its first 
articles is devoted 


to trying to prove  Facilis 
that Jews figure Descensus 
highest in various 


categories of criminals in Germany, 
Austria, Hungary and the Nether- 
lands. 

August 8: Measures against 
foreign Jewish physicians in Italy 
are foreshadowed in a list, described 
as incomplete, appearing in the 
newspaper Tevere of twenty-six 
Jewish practitioners who have 
transferred their activities to Rome 
from abroad in the last few years 
(The New York Times). 

August 20: The official census of 
Jews residing in Italy is under way. 
The census is being taken in ac- 
cordance with Italy’s racial doc- 
trine, which defines Jews from a 
racial, not a religious point of view. 
According to this definition the Ital- 
ians consider as a Jew “even he who 
for decades has abjured his faith 
and embraced another.” 

August 20: Two newspapers 
backed partly by Jewish money 
changed hands today and the Jew- 
ish editor of a third resigned be- 
cause of the Fascist drive to expel 
Jews from any vestige of control 
(New York Herald Tribune). 

August 22: Principals of public 
grade and high schools throughout 
Italy have been ordered to drop all 
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Jewish teachers except in “special 
cases” approved personally by Giu- 
seppe Bottai, Minister of Education. 
In future all candidates seeking 
jobs must present certificates that 
they are not Jewish (United Press). 

August 23: Questionnaires more 
than a yard long were distributed 
to all Jews and “suspected Jews.” 
Since the count included all Jews 
in Italy as of midnight last night, 
foreign Jewish tourists included, 
Americans were among those given 
questionnaires (Associated Press). 

September 1: All foreigners of 
Jewish birth who have taken up 
their residence in Italy since 1919 
are to be expelled (The New York 
Times). A reliable source dis- 
closed that 20,000 will be exiled 
(Associated Press). 

September 2: The Italian Cabi- 
net met today for the second suc- 
cessive day and dealt a blow to 
Italian citizens of 
Jewish ancestry, ap- 
proving a decree 
banning both Jewish 
teachers and students from all Ital- 
ian governmental, semi - govern- 
mental and private but legally rec- 
ognized schools of any grade or 
class. One exception is made for 
students already enrolled in the 
universities who will be allowed to 
finish their academic courses 
(Wireless to The New York Times). 

September 2: It is foreseen that 
the supreme Fascist deliberative 
body will draw up a kind of Jew- 
ish charter that will define juridi- 
cally the status of all Jews within 
the Italian state. This may mean 
the beginning of a series of meas- 
ures that will probably exclude 
Italian Jews from every important 
national enterprise and eliminate 
them from all prominent posts 
(The New York Times). 


It Does 
Add Up 
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September 2: Premier Musso- 
lini’s Milan newspaper, Il Popolo 
d'Italia, reports that seventeen out 
of seventy-six permanent professors 
at the University of Milan and three 
of seventy exchange professors 
will be eliminated by the decree 
(New York Herald Tribune). 

September 3: Foreign Jews un- 
der orders to get out of Italy within 
six months despairingly stormed 
consulates for visas, but in nearly 
all instances were informed that 
none could be had (United Press). 

September 5: A definite plan 
for hastening the colonization of 
Ethiopia by making it an asylum 
or place of refuge for Italian Jews 
was seen as a practical possibility 
today (The New York Times). 

September 7: The Giornale 
d’Italia warns: “If Jews abroad or- 
ganize any boycott against Italy, 
the position of the Italian Jews may 
become very grave” (International 
News Service). 

Boston, Mass. September 8: 
Guido Segre, a Jew, revealed to- 
day that he has been recalled from 
his position as Italian Consul Gen- 
eral here (United Press). 

September 11: Dispatches from 
Rome report that the Italian Gov- 
ernment has issued an expulsion 
order against Dr. Paul Cremona, 
co-author with W. H. H. Macart- 
ney of Italy’s Foreign and Colonial 
Policy. It is believed that the ex- 
pulsion order is based on the as- 
sumption that Dr. Cremona is Jew- 
ish. However, Dr. Cremona’s fam- 
ily is of pure Catholic stock. They 
settled in Malta more than 300 
years ago (The New York Times). 

That much will, I think, suffice 
for the purpose of this column. 
The hiatus between the 11th of 
September and the present date may 
be filled in by the reader. But per- 
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haps one word of comment on this 
catalogue may be in order. When 
a dictator decides upon an action 
that is unjust, cruel, inhuman, why 
doesn’t he simply go ahead with it, 
and avoid the sickening hypocrisy 
of protesting that there will be 
“discrimination but not persecu- 
tion.” If all the disabilities listed 
above constitute nothing more seri- 
ous than discrimination, God save 
the Jews from real persecution! 


HILE all these un-Christian 
acts have been multiplying, 

the Holy Father has not been silent. 
Far from it. To the consternation 
of those within Italy and without, 
who seem to think that a concor- 
dat or even a mere modus vivendi 
must never be disturbed by any 
words of criticism, no matter how 
thoroughly justified, the Pope has 
no less than five 


One times, and perhaps 
Honest by the time these 
Voice— lines appear, ten 


times rebuked the 
Fascist government. His words on 
the occasion of the pronouncement 
of the professors were quoted in 
these columns last month; they 
need not be repeated here and now. 
When a host of scribblers, pam- 
phlieteers, politicians and amateur 
theologians arose to warn the Su- 
preme Pontiff that the race ques- 
tion had nothing to do with religion, 
that it was quite outside his prov- 
ince, and that he should not so 
much as open his mouth about it, 
he spoke out all the more vig- 
orously. He used strong expres- 
sions himself, and the Osservatore 
Romano said with him and for 
him: “Toward the Israelites we are 
not only extremely anti-Christian 
and anti-civil, but inhuman. For 
them the misery of exile and out- 


lawing is not enough; it goes on to 
the pillory, beatings, wounding and 
death. Propaganda against Jews 
assumes, wherever it is organized 
and led, proportions unworthy of 
twenty centuries of Christian civi- 
lization.” 


NE of the most impertinent 
journalists who have had their 
fling at the Holy Father is Virginio 
Gayda, Editor of what seems to be 
Il Duce’s favorite organ Giornale 
d’Italia. One of his utterances, per- 
haps the least truculent and most 
nearly philosophical reads thus: 
“The carrying out of a national 
policy in any form—which is a pre- 
rogative of a sovereign State doubly 
felt by the Fascist regime—remains 
outside all Church control or criti- 
cism. Therefore, there exists no 
possibility of legiti- 
mate action or mani- 
festation by another 
power outside of the 
State in regard to Italian racial pol- 
icy and the latter’s application and 
development.” 

There, I submit, you have rank 
Hegelianism: whatever the State 
decrees to be a matter of policy is 
simply that and no more, a matter 
of policy. Theology can have noth- 
ing to do with it, and nothing to 
say. The State is supreme. The 
State can do no wrong. All that 
Caesar claims is Caesar’s, God may 
have only what Caesar relinquishes. 

Of course this is not only false; it 
is heretical. To borrow a phrase 
from the Holy Father, it “en- 
croaches upon the steps of the al- 
tar.” If God is Creator of all man- 
kind; if the Son of God is Redeemer 
of the human race; if love of one’s 
fellow man is a primary teaching 
of the Gospel; if the Church is the 
divinely authorized interpreter of 


Totalitarian 
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the parable of the Good Samaritan 
and of a thousand other passages 
having to deal with the relations of 
man to man, it is impertinent and, 
at least constructively blasphemous 
for a layman to tell the head of the 
Church to keep hands off when the 
rights of man are in question. 

How Il Duce, professedly a friend 
of the Church, can connive at or 
condone or even tolerate the baiting 
of the Pope by an insolent and 
ignorant editor, indeed by a hun- 
dred such editors, is a matter for 
the Duce’s Catholic admirers to ex- 
plain. If they are in the mood of 
explaining, perhaps they will also 
tell us how and why it is that the 
Italian newspapers were not “sport- 
ing” enough to print the Holy 
Father’s words as he spoke them. 
Any and every loud-mouthed orator 
and poison-pen edi- 
tor in Italy may 
abuse and vilify and 
misquote the Pope 
on the matter of nationalism and 
racialism. But the Pope himself 
is not accorded the courtesy of be- 
ing allowed to have his say to the 
Italian people. 

I have invited an explanation. 
On second thought I don’t need 
one. If a government doesn’t play 
fair with all of its citizens it will 
not play fair with any of them. If 
it persecutes and proscribes and 
exiles a large group of men—and be 
it added, women and children—who 
have done no crime, how can we 
expect such a regime to permit an- 
other and larger group to hear what 
its Spiritual Father would say to it? 


No Courtesy: 
No Justice— 


A’ the first hint that a policy of 
race hatred was to be followed 
in Italy, the Pope warned Jl Duce 
not to imitate Der Fuehrer. Mus- 
solini, of course, was cut to the 
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quick. He thinks himself a bigger 
man than Hitler, and though he 
was at that time playing along with 
the one who may yet plunge the 
world into war, he hated to be 
thought of as a tail to the German’s 
kite. But persecution of Jews in 
Italy has followed step by step in 
the course marked out by Germany. 
The Holy Father made no wild 
guess when he accused Jl Duce of 
imitating Der Fuehrer. 


NE final word: Regime Fascista 
a newspaper of Cremona 
warned that Fascist youth, if forced 
to choose between Catholic Action 
and the Fascist party would side 
with the latter. There is reason to 
fear that the writer of that warning 
spoke true. In a conflict of loyalties 
the youth of Italy would abandon 
the Pope and perhaps the Faith. At 
least, so say perhaps a hundred of 
the clergy and laity to whom I have 
put the question as persons best 
prepared to give an opinion. 
Regime Fascista says, “In a polit- 
ical matter we recognize only one 
chief.” Fair enough. Excellent 
Catholics have said the same, 
among them Daniel O’Connell in 
the familiar sentence, “I take my 
religion from Rome but I would 
no more take my politics from 
Rome than I would from Constan- 
tinople.” But no one can doubt 
that the Great Liberator would have 
accepted the Pope’s definition of 
what is religion and what is poli- 
tics. Now Pius XI. has insistently 
declared that the question of racial- 
ism comes within the scope of re- 
ligion. No one can doubt it who 
has read the Sermon on the Mount 
with the Golden Rule, or who has 
asked the question “Who is my 
neighbor?” and has heard the an- 
swer given by Jesus Christ. 
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Cardinal Hayes 


LSEWHERE in this number of 
THE CATHOLIC WorLp will be 
found an account of the death and 
the obsequies of Cardinal Hayes, 
written by one who knew him par- 
ticularly well and in consequence 
“idolized” him. But I feel that I also 
must be permitted the privilege of 
trying to express at least some small 
part of my own admiration and 
affection for him and that of all my 
brethren in the Paulist Community. 
His Eminence may well be cited 
as evidence of the fact that what 
the Church needs most and what 
most prospers her mission is char- 
acter and saintliness. Outstanding 
intellectual ability, executive and 
administrative gen- 


The Passing ius, driving power, 
of Cardinal eloquence, and other 
Hayes such qualities are 


all to the good in a 
churchman, though it is to be re- 
marked that St. Paul (himself a 
supreme example of all _ those 
things) doesn’t mention one of 
them in either of the catalogues he 
composed of the indispensable char- 
acteristics of a good bishop. But 
the Catholic people, with an instinct 
divinely right, feel that a bishop 
must possess, first of all, kindli- 
ness, gentleness, charity; he must 
be a lover of peace and, as The Imi- 
tation of Christ says, he must first 
have peace in his own heart before 
he can communicate it to others. 
To Titus and to Timothy, St. Paul 
declares that a bishop must not be 
a “striker” or a “brawler.” That 
is to say, a bishop must be mild- 
mannered, not contentious, not vo- 
ciferous, certainly not tyrannical, 
perhaps not even what is called “a 
dominant personality.” True, there 
must be found a place somewhere in 


the organization of the Church for 
such men as Savonarola, and St. 
Jerome, perhaps even a Tertullian, 
surely a Chrysostom; any one of 
whom could say “I was ever a fight- 
er.” St. Paul himself could do a 
pretty fair job of fighting when the 
mood was on him. And of course 
we could not do without Hildebrand 
or Innocent III. or Sixtus V. But 
along that line there is danger. St. 
Catherine of Siena reports without 
complaining, that our “Holy Father 
[Urban VI.] is a terrible man.” 
He was indeed, but perhaps only a 
“terrible man” could deal with con- 
ditions as he found them. But— 
with exceptions now and again— 
the best bishop is the gentlest. 
And Cardinal Hayes was by nature 
and by divine grace serene, toler- 
ant, peace-loving. 

Sometimes the phrase “beloved 
pastor” is perfunctorily spoken. 
But the late lamented shepherd of 
our flock was loved and wept over 
with utmost sincerity by people 
high and low. One of the news- 
paper reporters tells of finding “Al” 
Smith weeping, his shoulders shak- 
ing with grief as he 
left the house where 
the Cardinal lay in 
death. It might be 
cruel to report such a scene in the 
public press were it not that we all 
felt pretty much the same, and no 
one of us would have been ashamed 
of visible and audible signs of grief 
at the Cardinal’s passing. 

So, in our memory of him, kind- 
ness comes first and sweetness, gen- 
tleness, in a word charity. When 
all is said that may be said of any 
man who has achieved fame and 
place, if that one characteristic is 
wanting, all eulogy is little worth. 
“The greatest of these is charity” 
and if the greatest is absent what 


The Gentlest 
Are the Best 














does it matter if other little things 
are present? 

The incomparable and all but in- 
credible demonstrations of affection 
by hundreds of thousands of people 
on the streets and in the Cathedral, 
to say nothing of the millions who 
listened to the radio at home, or 
who bought up countless editions 
of papers crammed page after page 
with stories of the life and the death 
of Cardinal Hayes, are sufficient 
evidence that a lovable ecclesiastic 
does more for religion and the 
Church and God than one who is 
merely forceful or brilliant or pre- 
ternaturally talented. When Christ 
our Lord was taken from His 
friends and followers, I think they 
remembered Him chiefly, not as 
eloquent or brilliant, or brave or 
dominant, but as Good, and that is 
how we shall remember Patrick 
Cardinal Hayes. 


—— 
> 





Hitler’s Guilt 


FTER the World War — years 
after—we learned that it was 

not a simple matter to allocate the 
blame for that prodigious catastro- 
phe. White Books, Brown Books, 
Yellow Books appeared in a bewil- 
dering profusion, a whole literature 
of official piéces justificatifs, to say 
nothing of mountains upon moun- 
tains of non-official but equally 
biased “histories.” Then there 
were volumes in long series of the 
“Now It Can Be Told” type; and 
shocking revelations of “Lying in 
War Time”; and, above all, multi- 
plied examples of what we then 
learned to call “Propaganda.” No 


man unless he had the appetite 
and the maw of a whale could have 
swallowed, not to say digested all 
these documents. 


But a great many 
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conscientious and industrious seek- 
ers for the truth did read enough 
of them to become exceedingly 
cautious. As the data accumulated 
our mystification increased and 
cocksureness diminished. Only the 
maddest partisans continued to say 
“The Kaiser did it”; or “No, the 
Czar was the villain,” or “Neither 
the Kaiser nor the Czar but Eng- 
land.” Speaking for myself, I 
would not dare now after twenty 
years to put the finger on any man 
or any group of men, or on any 
nation as the one particular mon- 
ster responsible for the cataclysm 
of 1914-1918. 

But with that past experience 
and that hard-learned caution in 
mind, I venture the apodictic dec- 
laration that if world war breaks 
out again at this time, the one per- 
son responsible above all other 
men, above all diplomats, generals, 
financiers, munition- makers and 
what-not—the one chief villain in 
the tragedy is Adolf Hitler. 

For no matter what may have 
been the crimes and the blunders 
of the Big Four at Versailles; no 
matter how much secret maneuver- 
ing may have been done in the last 
ten years or the last ten weeks by 
what Hitler and Mussolini call “the 
hypocritical democracies”; one fact 
I think emerges out of the ruck of 
charges and counter-charges, the 
fact that England, France and Rus- 
sia, to say nothing of Czechoslo- 
vakia, do not want this war at this 
time, and that it can be avoided 
now and in future if Hitler will be 
but half way conciliatory. 

As this issue of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.p goes to press, the outcome 
of the negotiations with Hitler is 
uncertain after weeks of quickly 
alternating fears, hopes, doubts, 
reassurances. But every effort is 
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being made to placate the man in 
whose solitary mind and will the 
decision rests. Yet he seems to have 
little or no understanding or con- 
cern about the responsibility that 
rests upon him. As one American 
newspaper says, “Herr Hitler’s 
speech at Nuremberg was one of 
the most incendiary ever delivered 
in peace time by the head of a 
major power.” Subordinates may 
do that sort of thing and no great 
harm be done. Rabble-rousing ora- 
tors often cut loose wildly, espe- 
cially when war has commenced 
and recruiting is being carried on 
with feverish intensity. But that 
the head of a great nation in so cru- 
cial a moment should fulminate so 
recklessly is, I think, unprece- 
dented and inexcusable. There is 
a time for almost everything. As 
the wise man said so long ago, “a 
time for speech and a time for 
silence.” There may be a time for 
flamboyant oratory, but that time 
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is not when half a dozen nations 
are on the qui vive, when mobiliza- 
tion, honest or disguised, has al- 
ready taken place, when hostile 
forces face each other toe to toe 
and bayonet to bayonet at the bor- 
der; and when even a slight “inci- 
dent” may precipitate universal 
war. In powder factories no sane 
employee would so much as carry 
a match, not to say strike one. Bul 
at Nuremberg Hitler deliberately, 
after three or four days of purpose- 
ful preparation, detonated enough 
oratorical bombs to blow the peace 
of Europe and the world to bits. 
That, as I write, was the latest 
example of his recklessness. I am 
at a disadvantage in being obliged 
to send these paragraphs to the 
press before the first form is 
locked. I have neither time nor 
space to justify the expression of 
my conviction. Please God it may 
turn out to have been uncalled for. 
I hope I am needlessly alarmed. 
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N Sunday morning, September 

4th, death took the beloved 
Archbishop of New York, “the Car- 
dinal of Charities.” He had retired 
Saturday night after a day spent in 
his ordinary round of activities at 
his summer retreat, St. Joseph’s 
near Monticello, New York. He had 
suffered from a heart ailment for 
over five years. Death came in the 
night, perhaps as he slept, for his 
devoted secretary, Msgr. John J. 
Casey, found the Cardinal dead in 
bed in the morning. If he had lived 
a few days longer His Eminence 
would have completed forty-six 
years in the priesthood. He was 
ordained September 8, 1892. 

Cardinal Hayes was a native of 
the city of New York. He was born 
in what is now the extreme “down- 
town” section of the city, November 
20, 1867. He said himself years 
later: “I was born among the very 
poor people in the lower part of New 
York, and my thought and love have 
always been with these unfortu- 
nates. I made up my mind years 
ago that if I could do anything to 
give them a new start I would be 
merely doing what God intended all 
of us to do.” 

When young Patrick was only 
five his mother died and Mr. and 
Mrs. James Egan, his uncle and 
aunt, took the child and brought 
him up as their own son. His aunt 


lived to see him Auxiliary Bishop of 
New York; his uncle died only three 
years ago. As a young boy, Patrick 
Hayes attended St. Andrew’s School. 
A street near St. Andrew’s Church 





was renamed a few years ago, “Car- 
dinal Place.” 

One of the many loyalties of His 
Eminence was to the Christian 
Brothers. His affection and respect 
for them went back to his boyhood, 
for he had been sent to the old La 
Salle Academy in East 2d Street 
after a few years at St. Andrew’s. 
Later he entered Manhattan Col- 
lege, also conducted by the Broth- 
ers. He was graduated from Man- 
hattan College in 1888, and four 
years later, after completing the 
course at St. Joseph’s Seminary in 
Troy, New York, he was ordained by 
Archbishop Corrigan, and then was 
sent to the Catholic University in 
Washington, D. C., for graduate 
studies for two years. 

The first parochial assignment of 
the young Father Hayes was to St. 
Gabriel’s Church in East 37th 
Street, New York, where Msgr. John 
Farley was then pastor. It was the 
beginning of a happy and intimate 
association that lasted till the death 
of Cardinal Farley. Many of the 
older parishioners remember the 
grave and kindly young priest, so 
deeply pious but with a keen sense 
of humor, a characteristic which ad- 
vancing years never could change. 

When Msgr. Farley became the 
Auxiliary Bishop of New York, his 
curate was named Chancellor. 
This was in 1903, and in that same 
year it was decided to open a 
preparatory seminary for the Arch- 
diocese. A building that had been 
a trade school on Madison Avenue, 
just north of the Cathedral Rectory, 
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was secured and turned into Cathe- 
dral College. The Chancellor was 
named first president of the new 
College. The following year he re- 
ceived an honorary doctorate from 
Rome. 

It was as “Doctor” Hayes that 
the present writer first knew the 
future Cardinal. I was a student at 
Cathedral College from 1905 to 
1910; five years was then the com- 
plete course. During those years, 
in 1907, Dr. Hayes became a Mon- 
signor, the title coming from the 
saintly Pope Pius X. We students 
were uncommonly proud and de- 
lighted and there was a fitting cele- 
bration of the honor that had been 
bestowed on our president. I can 
testify to the high regard and pro- 
found respect which the students— 
many of them now pastors—had for 
Msgr. Hayes. We knew that he 
dealt with us fairly. We knew he 
had set a high standard for himself 
and that he wanted us to have high 
ideals of the priesthood to which 
we were aspiring, but he did not ex- 
pect impossibilities and he made al- 
lowances for the thoughtlessness of 
youth. He never showed anger. 
Rebukes and corrections were al- 
ways given quietly. In his confer- 
ences to the student body he did 
not scold; he remonstrated, he rea- 
soned, tried to lead us, not to drive 
us. His method was to inspire us by 
his own example of a devout priest- 
ly life, and to set before us stand- 
ards that he knew we could reach. 

As Chancellor he won the affec- 
tion and gratitude of the priests of 
New York by the same gentle and 
understanding kindliness, uniform 
good sense and practical judgment. 
For over ten years Msgr. Hayes held 
the two posts of chancellor and col- 
lege president. But greater things 
were in store for him. 
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When Cardinal Farley needed an 
Auxiliary, Msgr. Hayes was chosen. 
He was consecrated Titular Bishop 
of Tagaste, October 28, 1914. The 
World War was on and when the 
United States joined the Allies, 
Bishop Hayes was named Chaplain 
Bishop for the United States Army 
and Navy, by Pope Benedict XV. 
His ecclesiastical jurisdiction ex- 
tended over all Catholics in the 
service under the American flag 
anywhere. About 900 priests, com- 
missioned and non-commissioned, 
served as chaplains in camps here 
and with the forces overseas, and 
the energetic Chaplain Bishop vis- 
ited nearly all the Army and Navy 
posts in this country and was pre- 
paring to go abroad to the fighting 
front when Cardinal Farley died, 
September 18, 1918. 

During this terrible war period 
Bishop Hayes worked indefatigably. 
The aging Cardinal depended more 
and more on his Auxiliary as the 
years wore on, and there were the 
endless demands on his time and 
energy for campaigns to raise 
funds,—Liberty Loan drives, the 
Catholic War Drive, the campaign 
to raise $500,000 for French Cath- 
olic victims of the War. 

The Bishop had become a na- 
tional figure. It was no great sur- 
prise to anyone, therefore, when 
the news came that he was named 
to succeed Cardinal Farley as Arch- 
bishop of New York. He was raised 
to this dignity February 26, 1919. 
The following year Catholic Chari- 
ties was founded. An investigation 
of charitable institutions during 
Mayor Mitchell’s administration 
brought nasty charges and bitter 
counter-charges, and much ill-feel- 
ing resulted. But good usually 
comes out of evil when the right 
man with tact and vision is at hand. 




















Catholic Charities co-ordinated all 
the welfare agencies in the great 
Archdiocese and brought them un- 
der one central control with offices 
across the street from the episcopal 
residence. There are over 200 such 
agencies, and it is said that noth- 
ing else in the world of organized 
charities surpasses the New York 
Catholic organization. Since its 
beginning eighteen years ago, more 
than $21,000,000 have been collect- 
ed and expended. This was the 
absorbing interest of the late Car- 
dinal. It won for him the title he 
loved best, “The Cardinal of Chari- 
ties.” 

A little over five years after he 
had become Archbishop of New 
York, he was created Cardinal by 
the present sovereign pontiff. It 
was the third time such an honor 
had been given to an archbishop of 
this city. The dignity was con- 
ferred on March 24, 1924, the new 
Cardinal taking the title of Santa 
Maria in Via. The entire city of New 
York, and, indeed, the whole coun- 
try, rejoiced. Few men in high posi- 
tion retain the love of their fellow 
men as Cardinal Hayes did. Those 
who knew His Eminence personally 
loved him. There have been in this 
country churchmen of mightier in- 
tellect, and others who were more 
aggressive, who fought harder, who 
were feared. But men did not fear 
Cardinal Hayes; men, women and 
children loved him. His gentleness 
and kindliness made people forget 
the dignity of the Prince of the 
Church. He had poise and balance 
even when all around was turbu- 
lence. He was slow to act but he 
acted decisively. Can we doubt 
which is better for the welfare of 
the Church in the long run? The 
Cardinal could and did speak vig- 
orously when the occasion de- 
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manded, as, for example, when a 
Convention of the American Birth 
Control League met here in New 
York late in 1935, and misrepre- 
sented the position of the Catholic 
Church on this subject, His Emi- 
nence mounted the pulpit in the 
Cathedral and denounced the advo- 
cates of birth control as “prophets 
of decadence.” 

From the time the late Cardinal 
became Archbishop of New York, 
whenever he went to Washington 
for the meetings of the hierarchy, 
he lived at the Paulist House of 
Studies. They were wholly delight- 
ful visits, and the Paulist Fathers 
who were privileged to share them, 
as the present writer did many 
times, can testify to the friendly 
ease of His Eminence’s manner. He 
talked freely of many things close 
to his heart. We never felt con- 
strained in his presence. Stories 
and jokes always enlivened the 
conversation, for the Cardinal had 
a keen wit and a hearty sense of 
humor. 

The felicity of expression that 
was a happy gift of Cardinal Hayes 
perhaps never showed to better ad- 
vantage than on the unique occa- 
sion when he addressed the State 
Senate of Texas. Recuperating 
from a severe attack of influenza in 
1931, His Eminence made a trip to 
the South and the Governor of 
Texas invited him to address the 
Senate from the rostrum. He be- 
gan his remarks by saying he was 
a Senator, too, being a member of 
the Senate of the Church, and he 
continued in so delightful and 


friendly a vein that his hearers were 
completely charmed. Many, if not 
most of them, had never before 
seen a Cardinal or any other high 
dignitary of the Catholic Church. 
It was in the following year while 
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attending the International Eucha- 
ristic Congress in Dublin that His 
Eminence suffered a heart attack 
from which he never fully recov- 
ered. Since 1932 he had been 
obliged to conserve his energies, 
and though he never resigned the 
active management of archdiocesan 
affairs, he did not appear at func- 
tions quite so frequently and his 
household tried to shield him from 
unnecessary intrusions, but as The 
New York Times remarked in a 
splendid editorial the day after the 
Cardinal’s death, “once reached 
through the cordon of his secre- 
tariat he remained the same kind- 
ly, quietly humorous and boy- 
ish-hearted prelate who had en- 
deared himself to his early parish- 
ioners.” 

Cardinal Hayes lived through dif- 
ficult and trying times, the World 
War and the depression. He held 
positions of dignity and responsi- 
bility during those periods and his 
soul must have been sorely tried. 
He said not long since that he felt 
himself confused and bewildered by 
the present chaotic state of the 
world and society, but his was not 
a spirit of defeatism. He gave in 
to no black despair, no vain lamen- 
tations of hopelessness. On the 
contrary, he declared he longed to 
serve now, ill as he was, “as I have 
never served before.” He felt there 
had been “gigantic failures” in 
modern life, in society, education 
and statesmanship, but he was not 
impatient and petulant about hu- 
man efforts for betterment. 

During the days when the Car- 
dinal’s body lay in state in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral there were evi- 
dences aplenty of the deep and sin- 
cere love felt for him by his spiri- 
tual children. Thousands of men, 


women and children attended serv- 
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ices and filed past the catafalque, 
and tears of real sorrow flowed from 
the eyes of countless scores who 
knew they had lost not only a 
friend but a kind and loving father. 
The unconcealed signs of sorrow 
of his clergy were specially notice- 
able. 

His Excellency, the Most Rev. 
Stephen J. Donahue, Auxiliary 
Bishop of New York, by the unani- 
mous choice of the archdiocesan 
board of consultors, was elected ad- 
ministrator of the archdiocese to 
serve until the appointment of a 
successor to Cardinal Hayes. 

The week of mourning for New 
York’s well-loved Cardinal closed 
on Friday with a solemn Mass at 
10:30. Fifth Avenue was filled 
with an enormous crowd of every 
creed, color and nationality, 
“packed so tightly that they could 
not kneel, standing reverently with 
bowed heads, many weeping open- 
ly, others counting their beads, 
praying aloud for the soul of the 
man inside the church who had 
guided their spiritual destiny 
throughout a life dedicated to the 
faith.” Though comparatively few 
could gain admission to the Cathe- 
dral itself, the densely packed 
throng was able to follow the cere- 
mony by means of the amplifiers 
and loud-speakers. 

The celebrant of the Solemn Mass 
was Cardinal Mundelein of Chicago. 
He was attended by many high dig- 
nitaries of the Church and promi- 
nent laymen. The officers of the 
Mass, besides Cardinal Mundelein, 
the celebrant, were: Msgr. George 
J. Waring and Msgr. Vincent Arcese 
of the New York Archdiocese, dea- 
cons of honor; Msgr. Michael J. 
Lavelle, rector of the cathedral, as- 
sistant priest; Msgr. Robert F. 
Keegan, pastor of the Church of the 
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Blessed Sacrament, deacon; Msgr. 
Francis W. Walsh, dean of West- 
chester County, subdeacon. 
Archbishop Joseph F. Rummel 
of New Orleans delivered the eu- 
logy. He expressed most feelingly 
the thoughts of all who had known 
and loved the great Cardinal of 
Charities when he said, “Rarely has 
the country been so universally and 
so deeply shocked as it was on Sun- 
day last. .. . He [Cardinal Hayes] 
was impressively priestly in the 
sanctuary and at the altar, where 
he officiated with rare unction and 
dignity, but there was about him 
the atmosphere of the priesthood 
wherever he went and whatsoever 
he did. He was always the ambas- 
sador of Christ, reverent and pious 
without pretense or ostentation, 
dignified and gracious without af- 
fectation or pride, gentle and cour- 
teous without compromise of prin- 
ciple or firmness, a worthy and 
conscientious interpreter of the 
mind and will of his Master, Jesus 
Christ, without harshness or sign 
of irritation, a sincere exponent of 
the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church in charity, patience and 
sympathetic understanding... . 
“When the decade of depression 
and recession came, financial em- 
pires tottered and fell, kings of 
finance lost their crowns, captains 
of industry their commissions, and 
rich men became paupers over 
night. Although free from neither 
anxiety nor embarrassment, the 
Cardinal Archbishop of New York 
preserved his calmness and confi- 
dence, met difficult situations with 
courage and generosity and con- 
tributed not a little toward sta- 
bilizing general conditions, while he 


guided securely and preserved from 
disaster the great financial struc- 
ture that encases the vast spiritual, 
educational and charitable empire 
called the Diocese of New York. 
And, incidentally, His Eminence of 
New York was a tower of strength, 
who inspired the leaders of the na- 
tion and his fellow citizens every- 
where with new hope and spirit in 
their efforts to rebuild the moral as 
well as the economic life of the 
nation.” 

Sincere praise and appreciation 
are due the newspapers of New 
York both for their sincerely ex- 
pressed sympathy and clear ex- 
planations of the various Catholic 
ceremonies. The great dailies of 
the city took occasion to instruct 
their readers on many points of 
Catholic doctrine and custom with 
which most of them were unfamil- 
iar, for example, the Cardinal’s in- 
vestiture with “the pallium, a gar- 
ment made of wool clipped from 
sheep blessed in Vatican City, and 
worn only by the Pope and Arch- 
bishops,” the inclusion of a trans- 
lation of the entire text of the “Dies 
Irae,” and a brief but lucid refer- 
ence to the interest of churchmen 
in politics. Many eloquent and 
touching editorials appeared, quite 
out of the order of the usual per- 
functory newspaper eulogy. The 
Catholics of this, the greatest Arch- 
diocese in the United States, feel 
that those outside the Church have 
joined them in sincere mourning 
for the loss of the saintly prelate 
who was father and friend to all, 
within and without the fold. 

May his soul rest in peace. 


JOSEPH I. MALLoy, C.S.P. 











By ArTHUR D. 


LEADER of thought in the 

United States and President of 
the University of Chicago, Dr. Rob- 
ert Maynard Hutchins has proposed 
a reform in education. This re- 
form would begin with the junior 
year of high school and would be 
carried up through college into 
postgraduate work and would affect 
the professional schools. 

The reason why a reform is 
needed is the prevalence of anti- 
intellectualism in universities of 
today. “... disunity, discord, and 
disorder have overtaken our edu- 
cational system.” Confusion besets 
higher learning in America. To 
correct this evil the free elective 
system in colleges and in high 
schools would have to give way to 
uniformity of curriculum. 

Prospective economic conditions, 
foreseen, indicate that education 
will soon have to engage youth to 
the end of their twentieth year. 
High school is the present terminus 
of education for the majority now, 
but the junior college will soon take 
the place of the high school. 

The foundation for the reform of 
the universities must be laid in the 
high schools. A _ rearrangement 
that would group together the 
junior and senior (third and 
fourth) years of high school with 
the freshman and sophomore (first 
and second) years of college into a 
four year unit, would be called gen- 
eral education. Each high school 
throughout the country would add 
two years. Its own physical plant, 
further extended, would make prac- 
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tical the change advocated. This of 
course, would mean the end of the 
present four year colleges as a com- 
mon thing. 

The new university would con- 
sist of what is now the junior and 
senior years of college and one year 
of postgraduate work. The practi- 
cal part, or technique to be learned 
in the various professions such as 
medicine, engineering, law and so 
on, would be pursued only after the 
completion of three years of uni- 
versity work. Research institutes 
and technical institutes might or 
need not be attached to universi- 
ties. 

The majority of students would 
stop their education at the end of 
sophomore (second) year college, 
that is, the end of the present junior 
college. This would terminate gen- 
eral education and students would 
be given a bachelor’s degree. Now 
the degree is given two years later. 
Only those interested in and capable 
of further study would be encour- 
aged to go on for university work. 
And this includes all those wishing 
to enter the professions, after uni- 
versity training. 

As to content of subject matter 
for the four year period covering 
general education, this would con- 
sist of the tool subjects—grammar, 
rhetoric, logic and even mathemat- 
ics,—as well as a reading of the 
classics, that is, those books that 
are contemporary in any age. With 
this fundamental common curricu- 
lum for all students, choices could 
then be made in other subjects. 
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The university, covering a period 
of three years beginning with the 
present junior or third year of col- 
lege, would find the student engaged 
with metaphysics, social science 
and natural science. The unifying 
principle correlating all would be 
metaphysics. The purpose behind 
both general and university educa- 
tion would be the development of 
the intellectual virtues; the habit of 
intelligence, the habit of science, the 
habit of wisdom, and the two prac- 
tical intellectual habits of art and 
prudence. Only fundamentals 
would be studied at the university 
proper. Technical and research in- 
stitutes would take the student for 
specialized and professional work 
only after he had completed three 
years of general courses at the uni- 
versity. 


The objective that Dr. Hutchins 
is striving for in university life is 
an admirable one, the development 
of our common human nature. He 
would, however, single out but one 
human power, the intellect, and 
educate that one power to the full- 
est. Strengthening of intellectual 
habits is a necessary and integral 
part of Catholic education, but a 
further aim, the formation of a 
Christian character, completes the 
Catholic aim in education. 

Catholic education, then, most 
certainly agrees with the Hutchins 
aim. In so far as Dr. Hutchins 
holds that general education and 
the university should not have a 
character building function, we take 
exception, but we do so as Catholics 
keeping always in the back of our 
minds the view that all things we 
do are of their nature means to- 
ward salvation. And so education, 
of necessity for Catholics, must in- 
clude moral training. And yet, 
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taking the Hutchins aim in its 
proper locale, which is an environ- 
ment no longer dominated and con- 
trolled exclusively by Church au- 
thority, his suggestion is exception- 
ally adequate and practical. 

Dr. Hutchins is the judge apply- 
ing the law, which is the ideal that 
education should strive for, to a 
particular case, which is the dis- 
jointed educational body known as 
our American system of education. 
Taking all the elements of this par- 
ticular case into consideration, he 
construes the law so that it may ap- 
ply to the best advantage. His de- 
cision is just and true. 

Or we may call him the educa- 
tional diagnostician, who, having 
discovered the source of the mal- 
ady, prescribes the treatment for 
this individual disorder. He con- 
siders himself only a doctor and 
does not wish to assume the duties 
of a clergyman who would un- 
doubtedly add to the doctor’s treat- 
ment. If he did overstep himself, 
who would cry out more loudly than 
the Church authorities? He would 
avoid the religious issue in educa- 
tion. The fact is that under the 
present arrangement the Church 
has no direct say in state and other 
non-Catholic education. It can op- 
erate in an indirect way only. 

But even if he were both doctor 
and clergyman, Dr. Hutchins would 
hesitate to impose his religious be- 
liefs on the ill man, for, from his 
experience in dealing with this pa- 
tient—a religious polymorph—he 
could predict that advice or neces- 
sary prescription in religious mat- 
ters would cause only violent agi- 
tation in the patient, and this would 
hinder the return to health for 
which he is working so hard. 

His hands-off attitude in the re- 
ligious sphere is wise under the 
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circumstances. The university is 
already well occupied. He wants 
all extraneous jobs now thrust up- 
on the university of today to be 
placed where they belong. The 
technique taught in professional 
schools would be practiced in tech- 
nical institutes. Research work in 
laboratories and in the collection of 
data should be done not in the uni- 
versity but in a research institute 
affiliated perhaps with the univer- 
sity. Discipline for character 
training and religious guidance 
would belong to the Church of 
which the student is a member. 
The writer knows from personal 
experience at the Urban VIII Uni- 
versity in Rome, Italy, that the uni- 
versity develops the _ intellectual 
habits only, and the life of the stu- 
dent including direction and disci- 
pline is left to the various national 
colleges, whose students attend the 
university. Of course, in this ex- 
ample, all the national colleges are 
Catholic. 

Dr. Hutchins then, would strip 
the work of the university to the 
minimum on the “good principle of 
educational administration that a 
college or university should do 
nothing that another agency can do 
as well.” This would take final 
aims out of the immediate jurisdic- 
tion of the university. It does not, 
however, deny final aims. It does 
not oppose but in fact goes hand 
in hand with the Catholic aim in 
education. There is no usurpation 
here of religious rights. There is 
indeed, respectful deference to 
Church authority in religion. 

The new university and the lower 
college for general education will 
have their excellences, but from the 
Catholic point of view, will not be 
perfect for educational purposes. 
For there will be lacking the train- 


ing of the full man which includes 
not only the intellect but also the 
will as well as an intentional de- 
veloping of all the other subordi- 
nated powers used for the perfec- 
tion of man. Dr. Hutchins does not 
maintain that all this should not be 
done but he would leave this work 
to the home and to the Church. 
For at least part of the intellectual 
development, he would make fast 
the separation of moral develop- 
ment (which is admittedly done 
best by the home influences and the 
Church) from intellectual develop- 
ment which he would contend is the 
only work that the general college 
and university of today are fitted 
to do. He allows that home and 
Church may aid considerably in this 
work, but while other agencies can 
do this too, intellectual develop- 
ment and nothing else should be the 
work of the modern university. 

Thus under Dr. Hutchins’s plan 
the two most important influences, 
the home and the Church, may be 
missing. When a student is away 
from home and living in a Catholic 
college, the Church substitutes for 
and continues and supplements 
home training. The Catholic ob- 
jection to the limiting of the scope 
of modern education, is negligible, 
however, for Dr. Hutchins’s plan 
would make religious conditions 
outside Catholic education neither 
better nor worse than they now are. 
And it is certain that Catholic edu- 
cation will continue with its same 
aims forever. 

For the purpose of his thesis, Dr. 
Hutchins is right in quoting Father 
Gannon, President of Fordham Uni- 
versity, as an instance of the fact 
that Catholics claim the formation 
of character as the purpose of edu- 
cation. However, in referring later 
to this purpose as a “defense mech- 
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anism to justify our failure to de- 
velop anything worth working on,” 
I think Dr. Hutchins made the only 
statement in his entire book that 
could be questioned. The Catholic 
Church, whose intellectual accom- 
plishments of the Middle Ages he 
admires so genuinely, has ever had 
the educational aim of developing 
a Christian character. This is no 
substitute for a failure to develop 
anything worth working on. It is 
a positive purpose that looks upon 
man of today as medievalists looked 
upon man in their day and as the 
Church will always look upon man, 
—a creature perfectible in every 
way but particularly through moral 
and religious means. 

Maurice de Wulf points out that 
the Catholic religion was the very 
soil in which medieval humanity 
lived and grew; it was the very air 
breathed by all in common. But in 
the last several centuries religion 
has lost its extensive permeating in- 
fluence and today men do not al- 
ways regard their lifework as a 
means to salvation. Today a king 
or a dictator sometimes forgets that 
being a king or a dictator is a 
means to future happiness. An 
office holder or a lawyer or a doctor 
or a carpenter or an architect or an 
educator too often forgets the role 
of pilgrim with its ever present 
long view to God that was an al- 
most ingrained part of the life of 

1™ a splendid article in The Commonweal 
written by Dr. Hutchins as recently as April 
22, 1938, on “The University and Character,” 
he says: “The object of education is the pro- 
duction of virtue. . . . The great and specific 
contribution that a college or university can 
make to the development of virtue is in sup- 


plying the rational basis for it, that is, in 
developing the intellectual virtues.” If Dr. 


Hutchins were to take the religious view and 
admit that the formation of a Christian char- 
acter is the aim of education, but lacking 
central religious control this ideal cannot be 
achieved practically in all American educa- 
tion, his view would then be identical with 
the Catholic view. 
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medieval man. The Church will 
never change her centuries old aim 
in education. A change of purpose 
would mean annihilation. But the 
Church can profitably look with 
favor upon and encourage the aims 
of Hutchins to be applied to non- 
Catholic education. The frame- 
work of his plan could be adopted 
by Catholics, however. If the 
Church directly dominated all edu- 
cation, she would have to advise 
Hutchins to go further in his aims, 
but under the present circum- 
stances, there is nothing detri- 
mental and perhaps even something 
beneficial to religion in the Hutch- 
ins plan. 

The Church in her mission is 
constantly urging man to work to- 
ward perfection not only through 
moral and religious principles but 
through physical and other mental 
ways as well. Even home influ- 
ence on the student is Church in- 
fluence indirectly. Education is the 
very purpose for which the Church 
exists. To admit with Dr. Hutch- 
ins in a general way that education 
should consist of only intellectual 
training would be a denial of her 
divine purpose. But the Church 
can admit with Dr. Hutchins that 
his proposal is excellent in a quali- 
fied sense, and this is all that Dr. 
Hutchins claims for his proposal. 


We have just been examining the 
points of agreement and points of 
departure between the aims of Dr. 
Hutchins and the aims of Catholic 
education. 

A prediction of the degree of suc- 
cess that will be ultimately reached 
in the realization of his worthy plan 
may be interesting and thought- 
provoking. 

The object to be reformed by the 
Hutchins plan is a vast educational 
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system composed of heterogeneous 
parts. That object is made up of 
millions of human beings, some 
learning, some teaching, nearly all 
guided either permissively or de- 
terminedly by the principle that 
education should have as its spe- 
cial purpose, preparation for a job. 
Besides this immediately practical 
result, education may bring other 
good things but these are accepted 
as mere by-products or are over- 
looked as-of less importance. 

This kind of thinking has prob- 
ably grown upon us Americans 
gradually and imperceptibly. The 
James and Dewey school of prag- 
matism may have had a recent hand 
in shaping this outlook. The Car- 
tesian influence toward skepticism 
of the last century or more and the 
intense desire to get away from all 
objectivity in thought that goes 
back to Protagoras, strengthened 
in Kant, and adopted even in 
modern education, that man is the 
measure of truth and hence there 
is no need of being conquered by 
the evidence on any question, ex- 
plains perhaps better than any- 
thing else why skepticism in every- 
thing must be the inevitable con- 
sequence. 

The recent fallacious argument 
advanced by Albert William Levi in 
The Harvard Educational Review, 
October, 1937 (page 458), that 
“throughout the ages ‘clear-headed 
men’ have been unable to agree” is 
the bamboo post shallowly rooted 
in sand to which many skeptics 
cling. According to this it is in- 
sinuated that fundamentally dog- 
matism could not exist. For, since 


some “clear-headed men” will al- 
ways be unable to agree, either we 
must despair of ever finding objec- 
tive truth which would require af- 
firmation of subjective agreement 
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of all “clear-headed men,” or we 
must only hypocritically pretend 
that we have found objective truth 
implicitly lending scientific rever- 
ence to subjective pronouncements 
of conspicuous men which would 
require negation of subjective 
agreement of all “clear-headed 
men.” Thus too, in the same article 
by Levi, we find Professor White- 
head who opposes Hutchins’s views, 
called “democratic” and “liberal,” 
whereas Hutchins is summarily 
catalogued, branded and denounced 
with the tags “aristocratic” and 
“authoritarian.” Whitehead’s views 
for a university that are called 
democratic should really have been 
named “unordered” and Hutchins’s 
by contrast “ordered.” The “liber- 
alism” of Professor Whitehead re- 
solves into skepticism, based as it 
is on the right of the individual to 
subjective interpretations amount- 
ing at times to whims. When he 
refers to President Hutchins as an 
“authoritarian,” in the depths of his 
mind Mr. Levi has perhaps some- 
how or other connected the Aristo- 
telian-Thomistic viewpoint with 
things Catholic, and Catholic can 
mean only authority. This is the 
muddled kind of thinking that has 
greeted the attempt of Dr. Hutchins 
to interpret things by objective evi- 
dence. For some critics there is 
perhaps no more damning criti- 
cism of a man than that he is in 
his way of thinking favorable to 
the view that Catholics, among oth- 
ers, also hold. 

In everything that Hutchins 
writes he seems to be a man of 
exceptionally sound judgment, a 
fearless thinker unafraid to be 
convinced by objective evidence. He 
looms up suddenly on the educa- 
tional sea as a solid, strong Gibral- 
tar. Is it any wonder that skeptics, 




















contending they may sail their 
thoughts wherever they please, are 
distraught by the appearance of this 
giant whom the waves of adverse 
criticism seem not to affect in the 
least? 

How far can our heterogeneous 
American system of education be 
changed by the Hutchins plan? Be- 
sides opposition from skeptics, 
there is opposition from pragmati- 
cally-minded educators, from those 
who prefer to make no change be- 
cause it is always easier to follow 
the line of least resistance, and 
from some who wrongly connect a 
religious motive in Hutchins’s sug- 
gestion that metaphysics should be 
the ordering principle in the new 
university. 

Although Hutchins asserts he is 
not arguing for any specific meta- 
physical system, he does say we 
should try to get the most rational 
one we can. Even skeptics can be 
convinced by the objective evidence 
found so abundantly and clearly in 
the Aristotelian-Thomistic meta- 
physics. Unwilling to be con- 
vinced themselves by a rational sys- 
tem of metaphysics which many 
skeptics refuse even to consider, 
they know full well that should all 
students be allowed to make an im- 
partial examination of different 
claimants to metaphysical truth, 
the Neo-Scholastic view would find 
many followers. This huge oppo- 
sition, while formidable, will in 
time give way and succumb to the 
truth. 

It was not popular after the Prot- 
estant Reformation even to learn 
Scholastic metaphysics. Since the 
middle of the last century the pen- 
dulum has been strongly swinging 
to what we hope will be a fixed 
position at the opposite extreme. 
In the United States today one hun- 
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dred thousand students in Catholic 
colleges yearly have the opportu- 
nity of studying Scholastic philoso- 
phy. Not all of these as yet have 
a full course in metaphysics but 
most are given an acquaintance 
wilh the subject. The latest influ- 
ence, a very powerful one, for the 
spread of Scholastic metaphysics, 
is the Medieval Institute of Stud- 
ies, a graduate school of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. The Basilian Fa- 
thers, under the direction of Dr. 
Gerald Phelan and M. Etienne Gil- 
son, as well as M. Jacques Maritain, 
have compelled the attention of 
scholarly men to Scholastic philoso- 
phy, and have helped to show that 
Scholastic philosophy is distinct 
from theology. It is understandable 
why so many have refused to study 
Scholastic philosophy, wrongly be- 
lieving it to be theology. Fordham 
University has recently begun a 
graduate school in Scholastic phi- 
losophy. The Catholic University 
at Washington, D. C., has been con- 
tributing its share of influence in 
a quiet, steady way over a good 
many years. Everywhere a healthy 
revival in Aristotelian -Scholastic 
metaphysics is felt. 

Very recently non-Scholastic phi- 
losophers formed a society called 
the Medieval Academy for the pur- 
pose of making their own the cul- 
ture, including metaphysics, of the 
Middle Ages. An outstanding ex- 
ample of a philosopher who has 
looked into the teachings of Scho- 
lastic metaphysics and has found it 
intellectually satisfying, is Morti- 
mer J. Adler. 

Aristotelian-Thomistic metaphys- 
ics has been in the air for many 
years back. It is natural that Dr. 
Hutchins should become acquainted 
with this metaphysical system, as 
he is undoubtedly with the others. 
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He would seem to lean toward Neo- 
Scholasticism, and this bothers 
some people, for they would see in 
this attitude a return to what is 
termed authoritarianism. Only a 
misconception of what metaphysics 
is could lead to this conclusion, for 
if the truth be known, authority 
has no place whatever in meta- 
physics which studies the ultimate 
principles of all things through rea- 
son only. A thing is true in meta- 
physics, not because Aristotle, 
Spinoza, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Kant, Mercier, or Maritain says it 
is, but because it is objectively true. 
Seeking truth for its own sake 
wherever it may be found, is Dr. 
Hutchins’s aim for the new univer- 
sity. 

We have seen what are some of 
the forces that will oppose the 
Hutchins plan, and those that will 
aid his purpose. The heterogeneous 
composition of the educational sys- 
tem of America may put forth too 
much opposition to allow of a real- 
ization of the Hutchins ideal. We 
think that in time even this oppo- 
sition may melt away. For practi- 
cal purposes the new framework 
for education, that is, four years of 
general education, three years of 
university and professional train- 
ing to follow, most likely will be 
adopted. Innovators will of course, 
favor this simply for a change. But 
there are many who sincerely dis- 
like the “service station conception 
of a university,” and would be will- 
ing to put faith in the judgment of 
the great and sound leader, who 
everyone admits thoroughly knows 
his chosen task, educational work. 
The plan has economic necessity 
greatly in its favor. It would raise 


the standard of the professions and 
would contribute to and crystal- 
lize an American culture, producing 
something more perfect and defi- 
nite than what we now have. The 
President of the University of Chi- 
cago is bound to have many fol- 
lowers among the students at Chi- 
cago and elsewhere. Youth loves a 
challenge and wishes to pioneer. 
The greater the opposition the more 
interesting the fight. But once the 
plan has been introduced the fun- 
damental problem of skepticism 
versus dogmatism will have to be 
fought out in the universities. A 
fair consideration of the Scholastic 
position will be gven. What more 
does the Neo-Scholastic ask? 

Dr. Hutchins is a powerful figure 
in education today. His keen, bril- 
liant mind brushes aside all frills, 
and his legal, analytic skill comes 
directly to the point at issue. This 
makes for confidence. He is simple 
in his appeal. He brings his mes- 
sage to all through his clear, trench- 
ant style. He is reaching the masses 
in his magazine articles. His posi- 
tion as President of a great Univer- 
sity gives strength and authority to 
his considered thought. 

It is a healthy sign when a man 
of Dr. Hutchins’s caliber spontane- 
ously aims for objectives so closely 
approximating the aims of Catholic 
education. And it is good to be 
criticized ourselves. It pulls us up 
with a jolt and forces us to take 
stock. Should his desires become 
realized soon on a wide scale, the 
body educational will be the better 
for getting rid of the choking 
growth of empiricism, and for 
drinking in strength-giving funda- 
mental principles. 
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BILLY 


By JOHN CURRAN 


ILLY closed the book and quiet- 

ly sank back into the chair. His 
long, thin face seemed paler than 
ever and his black eyes burned, hot 
and dry, under a mop of hair. He 
wished the story hadn’t ended. He 
wished it had been twice as long. 
Curling one leg under him he took 
the slim volume in his white hands 
and gazed at it for a moment before 
slowly laying it down again on the 
great library table. The Awaken- 
ing, by John G-a-l-s-w-o-r-t-h-y. 

He leaned his head against the 
tall back of his chair and gazed at 
the rows and rows of books against 
the wall. Little Jon Forsyte’s moth- 
er! The rows of books seemed to 
dance. How perfectly wonderful 
to have a mother like her! He 
closed his eyes and imagined that 
Jon’s mother was his own. She 
would be playing the piano in the 
evening, he thought, and the twi- 
light would stream down through 
the high window and fall on one 
side of her face. He would go up 
to her on that side and sit next her. 
Still playing, she would look down 
at him, smile, and say, “Well, 
darling!” 

Billy shivered and hugged him- 
self. Her beautiful brown eyes, her 
mouth, her voice, would love him! 
He would say, easily, “It’s almost 
dark, mummy. Shan’t we take a 
walk through the garden? There 
are three little red buds on one of 
the Bleeding Hearts, and one of the 
purple lilac bushes is all in bloom.” 
She would smile and stop playing; 
he could see her beautiful hands 


putting the music away. Then she 
would throw her arm around his 
shoulder and he would put his 
around her waist and they would 
walk out through the kitchen into 
the garden. They wouldn’t talk 
much. She would hum under her 
breath, and perhaps stoop to touch 
one of the buds of the Bleeding 
Hearts. 

He opened his eyes wide and for 
a moment stared breathlessly at 
the rows of books. Rising slowly, 
then, he wandered to the window 
and looked down upon the grounds. 
It was almost dark; soon the bell 
would ring for dinner. Most of the 
snow was gone; there was only a 
dirty white fringe at the bottom of 
the wall on the avenue. Down 
there a long black roadster shot in 
through the stone gateway and 
raced toward him. This was the 
first time today he had seen Peggy 
—but after lunch, when he had 
been in the back, going to the river, 
he had seen Jim back her car out 
of the garage. He tapped on the 
window now as she left the car, but 
she did not hear. Her tall figure 
hurried out of sight. 

Propping his elbows on the win- 
dow sill, he cupped his chin in his 
hands. He did wish the dinner bell 
would ring! But then perhaps his 
mother wasn’t home anyway? He 
couldn’t remember, he told himself 
anxiously, having seen her since 
luncheon. Some friends had been 
there, he knew, for coming back 
from the river at about three o’clock 
he had heard them talking; the hall 
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had been full of smoke, too, and 
there were a good many bottles in 
the kitchen. 

A bell above his head began to 
ring and he jumped nervously. 
Then he hurried toward his own 
room to wash his hands and to see 


if his face was clean. He did hope 
mother was at home. 
His sister was alone at table. 


Billy’s eyes rested upon her face 
an instant and then flew over the 
room. 

“Isn’t mother home, Peggy?” 

“I don’t know, Billy.” She 
touched her lips with a napkin and 
took another little sandwich. 


Would he go to her room? But 
she would think it strange. He 
wouldn’t know what to say. He 


could ask to see a movie—but then 
he’d have to go, and he didn’t care 
to. He turned quickly and pushed 
in the swinging door to the kitchen. 
Julia was at a table, cutting a cake. 

“Is my mother home, do you 
know, Julia?” 

Her sharp eyes stared at him over 
her glasses, and she licked whipped 
cream from a bony finger. “I don’t 
know, Billy; ask Kate. She went 
out this afternoon, I think.” 

The cook was boiling water in a 
frying pan at the stove. Billy went 
over to her. 

“Is my mother home, Kate?” 

“How? Home? She is that, Billy. 
*Tis she told me not an hour ago 
to order more ginger ale for the 
night, and that she’d be here for 
dinner.” She turned away and 
scraped the bottom of the frying 
pan with a pancake lifter. 

Billy went back to the dining 
room and sat across from his sister. 
His black eyes fastened intently 
upon her face, but she did not be- 
come conscious of him. Peggy, he 


supposed, was very beautiful. In 
the same way that little Jon’s moth- 
er was beautiful? No, he supposed 
not. For Jon’s mother was beauti- 
ful because—well, principally be- 
cause she loved Jon so much. 

He took a sandwich, frowned up- 
on it, glanced quickly over his 
shoulder at a sound he thought his 
mother might have made, and then 
poured coffee for himself. Of 
course, Jon’s mother did have large 
brown eyes, perhaps something like 
Peg’s. And she had a pretty mouth 
and soft cheeks. But then it was 
something—well, inside of her, that 
really made her beautiful. It was 
3 

“Billy, why are you frowning at 
me!” 

He dropped his eyes quickly and 
took a drink of coffee. It was too 
strong; it would keep him awake 
tonight. The door to the kitchen 
swung open and he almost dropped 
the cup in his eagerness to see who 
it was. It was only Julia with cake 
or something. He did wish his 
mother would hurry. 

Peggy was taking her salad. 
There was that faraway look in 
her eyes. He would bet she didn’t 
know what she was eating. He 
would bet she couldn’t even taste 
that awful old mayonnaise. She 
had been like that for a long time 
now, ever since she started to col- 
lege, three years ago. He guessed 
all grown-ups were like that. His 
mother was, even though she talked 
a lot; you could tell even while she 
was talking that she was thinking 
about something inside of her. His 
father had been like that, too, be- 
fore he got a divorce and went 
away, although he never used to 
talk. And his face was always stiff 
and straight like a cement wall, 
but if you watched, you could tell 














there were thoughts running around 
behind his eyes. 

He dropped his hands on his lap 
and looked at his sister. Somehow 
he had got used to her, but now 
she seemed like a stranger. It was 
months and months since he had 
talked with her. Not long ago, he 
remembered, he could almost tell 
what she was thinking and what 
she was going to say. But he 
couldn’t tell anything now. She 
buttered her bread very patiently, 
as if it were very important, but he 
knew she didn’t even see the bread. 

“Peggy,” he said, “do you remem- 
ber five years ago when I was six 
6.6. 

“Yes, Billy?” 

“Do you remember you got some 
wild rose bushes down by the river 
and transplanted them out by the 
garage?” 

“Yes, Billy?” 

“Well, where did we find those 
bushes? Was it down by the birch 
tree, or was it farther down, near 
the cave?” 

She wasn’t listening. Just but- 
tering her bread, as if it were very 
important. And her eyes were still, 
and yet they were moving very fast 
on the inside. It was as if they 
were running up and down streets 
somewhere, as he did at night when 
he had bad dreams. 

“Peggy, did you ever read a story 
called Awakening by John Gallis- 
worthy?” 

“What are you saying, Billy?” 

He leaned toward her and re- 
peated his question. 

“John Galsworthy, 


Billy. Yes, 


when I was a freshman in college. 
It was on my reading list.” 

“Yes, your name is in the back 
of the book. Well, do you remem- 
ber when Jon is all painted up like 
an Indian and is hiding in the 
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bushes to scare his Aunt June and 
the rest? Well, that made me 
think of the wild rose bushes that 
you and I found once down by the 
river. Do you remember? It was 
the same week that I was six and 
you were fifteen, because I.. .” 

“Yes, Billy?” 

She wasn’t listening to him. She 
hadn’t heard a word he’d said. It 
was because all sorts of things were 
always running around inside her 
head as in his own. He poured 
himself another cup of coffee and 
stirred it slowly. Really, he felt 
very miserable. He felt as if he 
wanted to cry, but the tears were 
too heavy, and they were away, way 
down in the bottom of him and 
couldn’t come up. He felt cold and 
hard inside like the big white rock 
outside the cave. He felt all tied 
up inside of himself. He always 
felt that way. Maybe everybody 
did. Maybe Peggy did, too? 

He raised his eyes quickly. If 
they could only let each other come 
out again—if they could only look 
at each other, and see each other... 

“Peg,” he said, softly, “do you 
CWcec 

But she had risen and dropped 
her napkin on the table. “I must 
hurry now, Billy.” 


Billy’s mother met Peggy in the 
parlor and his face brightened 
hopefully when he saw her. 

“Margaret,” his mother said, 
“have you seen the evening paper?” 

His sister patted a wave in her 
hair. Billy wished his mother 
would hurry. 

“Dad’s got married, you mean?” 
Peggy answered. 

His mother came to the table and 
sat down; there was an expression 
on her face Billy had never seen 
there before. Peggy hung in the 
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doorway. Billy could see she was 
waiting just to be polite; she was 
in a hurry to get away. He wished 
his mother would look at him. 
What did it matter if his father 
had got married? Ted Lawrence’s 
dad had been married for five years. 

Now the strange look was gone 
from his mother’s face. It had been 
as if for a moment she had been 
making herself look as she always 
did, and now she was doing it with- 
out trying. 

“Margaret, I wonder if you could 
stop at the florist’s for me?” 

“But we're going to the Country 
Club, mother!” The florist’s was 
at the other end of the city. 

Billy’s mother dropped a napkin 


on her lap. “Very well. I'll try to 
get down myself.” Peggy hurried 
away. 


Now he had her all to himself. 
What should he say. Should he 
ask her to play the piano for him? 
But she hadn’t played for a long 
time, not since he was a very little 
boy. Maybe she wouldn’t like to. 
And besides she had never played 
really for him. Perhaps she 
wouldn’t even look at him while 
she played. And anyway he didn’t 
like to ask her. 

She was eating salad. Her eyes 
were fastened on the sugar bowl as 
always when there was no one to 
talk to. Her face looked very, very 
tired now; it always did when she 
was alone this way, her eyes hold- 
ing on to the sugar bow! while her 
mind was away off somewhere. 
When there was company, her eyes 
were cold and bright and she sat 
very straight. She was just her 


“play-self” then, Billy knew, but 
she was never tired as at times like 
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these. He would have to hurry or 
she would be finished her dinner. 

“Mother, couldn’t we take a walk 
tonight?” 

There, she was looking at him 
now. He had been afraid she would 
look like that. 

“Take a walk! 
child!” 

He ran his finger back and forth 
swiftly on his upper lip in a way 
he had. “Well, you see, it’s really 
quite nice out. I thought,” he 
dropped his eyes and touched a bit 
of lettuce on his plate, “thought 
that if we’d take a nice walk as far 
as the zoo and back, we’d—well, 
we'd get a good sleep tonight.” 

“A good sleep? Aren’t you sleep- 
ing well, Billy? Nonsense! You're 
drinking too much coffee.” 

Her eyes were going back to the 
sugar bowl. 

“Let’s do, mother, please!” 

She was looking at him again, 
vacantly. He pushed his cup and 
saucer away. 

“Darling,” her voice was sort of 
vacant, too; she had forgotten what 
he asked. “Darling, do run up to 
mother’s room like a good boy and 
get the three letters on the desk. 
They are opened letters, Billy.” 

He walked silently away, his head 
hanging. When he returned with 
the letters and handed them to her, 
he said, 

“Mother, did you ever read a 
book called Awakening by John 
Gallisworthy—I mean Galsworthy? 

“I-don’t-think-so,” she said ab- 
sently, and removed a letter from 
its envelope. 

Billy stood at her side for a mo- 
ment, looking into her face, and 
then turning slowly, walked away. 


What on earth, 














THE FIGHT FOR YOUTH: JOCISM 





By Louis VANHOUCHE 


HERE are 550,000 young men 

and women workers in Belgium 
and 2,000,000 in France, under 
twenty-five years of age. Every 
summer 110,000 boys and girls of 
fourteen to fifteen years of age 
leave the elementary schools in Bel- 
gium; in France, 450,000. Most of 
these have to become wage earners. 
On January 25, 1938, the sharp rise 
of unemployment in Great Britain 
was partly due to the registration 
of a large number of youths who 
had reached the legal age for quit- 
ting school. The great majority of 
these boys and girls who must en- 
ter factories, workshops, mills and 
offices are unaware of the technical 
conditions of work and of the new 
environment which they will have 
to face. If the parents and 
Churches do not shoulder their re- 
sponsibility in educating them ade- 
quately for their vocational, social 
and family lives, then the State will, 
little by little, take their place. In 
Russia, Italy and Germany, on the 
pretense of vocational guidance, 
health, sport and entertainment 
during leisure hours and on holi- 
days, the State already pretty well 
controls the life of the youth. 
Elsewhere also the State cares for 
them in an increasing manner. 

In Great Britain, very little has 
been done so far to further the re- 
ligious and cultural development 
of the young workers. Crowds of 
young Christians in factories and 
workshops there admittedly no 
longer practice their religion. 





Many of them are becoming Com- 
munists or members of other utili- 
tarian movements. To remedy the 
situation there are, it is true, a 
number of religious, social and phi- 
lanthropic organizations. But as 
they are unco-ordinated and form 
a mere complicated network of good 
deeds, they cannot effectively pre- 
vent the leakage from the Church 
which is now definitely taking place 
among young boys and girls leaving 
the elementary schools. 

In Ireland,—regarded as pre- 
eminently Catholic,—there is a 
growing anxiety felt for the young 
people who are now borrowing the 
ideals and manners of their con- 
temporaries in non-Catholic coun- 
tries. Irish priests, strange as it may 
seem, are becoming more and more 
aware of the fact that they alone 
will not be able to maintain the 
vitality of their youth organiza- 
tions; that they need the help of 
carefully chosen young laymen and 
women for the progress and con- 
tinuation of the movement. 

Conditions in the United States 
are not very different from those 
in Europe. In the United States, 
the Catholics are doing little to 
better the working conditions or 
to protect Catholic youth. Such 
problems are being left to the labor 
unions and the many nonsectarian 
clubs and organizations for young 
people. Catholic Action in the 
United States has no nation-wide 
organization capable of investigat- 
ing and handling the youth prob- 
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lem directly as its own specialty. 
There are a few scattered social 
groups, it is true, who are doing 
what they can to remedy the situa- 
tion but they work only in small 
communities and entirely without 
help from a central headquarters. 
To them much credit is due. There 
are also a number of local societies 
for young men and women which 
are interested in the social and 
spiritual welfare of their members. 
These are usually select groups, 
however, to which not everyone is 
admitted and whose influence is 
therefore correspondingly limited. 

Generally speaking, and in spite 
of the Popes’ repeated pronounce- 
ments, there is throughout the 
Catholic world a great lack of 
knowledge of social doctrine and 
ethics, and as one consequence a 
spirit of bitterness and despair has 
been engendered in the youth who 
find themselves powerless to com- 
bat the poisonous ideologies with 
which they are confronted upon en- 
tering their working life. 

In Belgium, France and many 
other countries the program, meth- 
ods and spirit of the elementary 
schools are not such as to equip the 
student with a right outlook on the 
industrial and economic life into 
which he is going. Between the 
Christian family and the State 
school there can be no longer any 
collaboration, but rather antag- 
onism; the child is thus subjected 
to two essentially different forma- 
tive elements. The schools of the 
totalitarian states, of course, en- 
deavor to inculcate the principles of 
the Communist, Fascist and Nazi 
creeds. In Russia, Italy, Germany, 
a concerted effort is made toward 
securing regimentation in thought 
and action. In these countries the 
young people cannot judge and act 


according to their Faith but must 
accept in its entirety the State’s 
views. 

To meet these problems specifi- 
cally, a young Belgian priest, Father 
Joseph Cardijn, organized, in 1919, 
the movement which is now known 
as Jocism-——Jeunesse Ouovriére 
Chrétienne —the Young Christian 
Workers’ Movement. It took its 
present form and constitution in 
1924. At the present time there 
are 90,000 Jocists in Belgium; 
100,000 in France; 450,000 through- 
out the world. The J. O. C. is part 
of Catholic Action and as such it 
is under the authority of the hier- 
archy. It concerns itself not only 
with the religious problems but 
with all the needs of the youth of 
the present day. It is a school for 
the intellectual, social, moral and 
religious formation of the young 
workers. 

At the start, Canon Cardijn real- 
ized that in the working youth were 
stupendous intellectual, aesthetic, 
social and moral resources for their 
own betterment and for that of the 
world at large. Selecting a few 
young men and women naturally 
qualified for leadership, he became 
their teacher, and little by little con- 
vinced them of their potential in- 
fluence for good on their families, 
comrades and environment. At 
first his ideas were resisted by the 
young workers themselves who 
phlegmatically had accepted the 
fatalistic viewpoint that their con- 
dition could not be other than that 
which they and their fellow work- 
ers were experiencing. He also met 
with opposition from Catholic quar- 
ters where he had most expected 
understanding and _ co-operation. 
But Canon Cardijn, fired by the 
words of His Holiness Pius XI., 
“The first apostles to the workers 
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must be the workers themselves,” 
successfully overcame these diffi- 
culties and built progressively a 
network of sectional groups of 
young workers throughout the 
whole of Belgium. 

Every young man and woman 
worker from fourteen to twenty-five 
years of age is eligible for member- 
ship in the J. O. C. Their leaders 
are chosen from amongst them- 
selves and are trained by specially 
appointed propagandists from the 
national headquarters in Brussels. 
As each team is sufficiently pre- 
pared to assume responsibility a 
new section is founded, always with 
the parish priest as chaplain. All 
the sections are united regionally 
and the regional federations are 
grouped nationally according to sex 
and language — Belgium being bi- 
lingual. There are three stages in 
the movement: the parish, the re- 
gional federation and the national 
organization. 

Each section has its own assem- 
blies and study clubs adapted to its 
own peculiar needs; and beyond 
this there are regional and national 
study weeks at which questions are 
discussed, ideas are exchanged and 
plans drawn for the furtherance of 
the movement as a whole. The in- 
creasing number of Jocists assist- 
ing at these study weeks, the at- 
tention paid to the proceedings and 
the interest aroused, demonstrate 
the success of the methods em- 
ployed. 

To help the young men and wom- 
en to find the vocation best suited 
to their physical constitution and 
the industrial conditions of their 
region, the J. O. C. has created vo- 
cational guidance offices. One such 
center existed previously, run by 
the city of Brussels and the sur- 
rounding boroughs, but the J. O. C. 
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has established a network of these 
offices throughout the country. The 
Brussels J. O. C. office is the best 
from a scientific point of view and 
possesses a complete set of excel- 
lent instruments for measuring 
capacity, rapidity of reaction, etc. 

The movement also has its own 
publications: a special paper for 
the leaders and one for the mem- 
bers. To arouse public interest, 
there is an illustrated monthly re- 
view as well as books on Jocism and 
rules of life for young workers. The 
monthly of the Young Women 
Christian Workers is entitled Joie et 
Travail (“Joy and Work”). Songs 
especially composed and set to 
music for the J. O. C. are used as a 
means of education and propa- 
ganda. 

A typical method of the J. O. C. 
for the formation of young Chris- 
tian men and women workers are 
the meetings organized for the boys 
and girls during the last year of 
attendance at the elementary 
schools. Without distinction of 
creed or politics all are invited to 
these educational assemblies at 
which they are prepared for their 
daily life in workshop and factory. 
To the young people and to their 
parents is stressed the importance 
for life and eternity of the choice 
of a trade. 

In a similar way, young men who 
are obliged to undergo their mili- 
tary service are aided. During the 
last few months preceding their de- 
parture for camp, the J. O. C. gives 
them an opportunity to learn what 
their life as soldiers will be. They 
are taught how to meet its dangers, 
how to handle the various problems 
arising, to their own material and 
spiritual advantage and that of the 
army. 

In general, the barracks have a 
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bad name and are suspected of cor- 
rupting youth. But the J. O. C. 
strongly opposes this view. It 
claims that there is no better oppor- 
tunity anywhere for the exercise of 
the apostolate than that afforded by 
barrack life. Here the young men 
are all about the same age, they 
soon become more intimate than is 
possible elsewhere, they are in close 
touch with each other throughout 
the day, performing the same duties 
and enjoying the same recreation, 
and at night they share a common 
dormitory. The influence of young 
Christians practicing their faith 
openly and without affectation in 
such an environment is incalcul- 
able. There is one Jocist delegate 
appointed to each company (con- 
sisting of seventy-five men). He is 
responsible for the deportment of 
his comrades in that company and 
lends effective help to the military 
chaplain in striving to correct any 
tendency to impropriety and in op- 
posing Communist propaganda. 
This part of the J. O. C. program 
must of course be handled very cau- 
tiously owing to army regulations, 
but that they have succeeded even 
in regiments recruited in industrial 
regions is proved by the fact that 
from sixty to seventy per cent of 
the soldiers in these regiments ful- 
fill their Easter duties, and in many 
garrisons, commanders and officers 
join the soldiers in this Easter ob- 
servance. The J. O. C. sends every 
week to each battalion a certain 
amount of selected reading matter, 
thus providing the young soldier, 
during his leisure hours in the bar- 
racks, with a means of improving 
his professional value. A full ac- 
count of J. O. C. work in military 
circles has recently been published 
by Joseph Verhoeven, national 
president of the J. O. C., in a book 


entitled L’armée et son réle social 
(“The Army and its Social Mis- 
sion”). It answers effectively the 
question posed on its cover: “At a 
critical period of their lives many 
young Belgians put in seventeen 
months with the colors. Can the 
army exercise a beneficent influence 
on them?” The book has been 
warmly praised by many high army 
authorities. 

The J. O. C. takes great interest 
in the health of its members. They 
are encouraged to seek medical ad- 
vice which is put at their disposal 
free of charge. If hospital or spe- 
cial treatment is required the or- 
ganization takes the necessary steps 
to obtain assistance. Members visit 
and write letters to their sick com- 
rades while they are in the hospital 
and when their health is restored 
they are the first to benefit by 
the J. O. C.’s own employment 
offices. 

Since 1936 the workers have been 
allowed holidays on full pay. The 
J. O. C. sees to it that these days 
are used to good advantage both 
from the point of view of health 
and amusement. It has recently 
launched a campaign to prevent the 
commercialization of sport and or- 
ganizes sporting and other events 
for its members. For the unem- 
ployed there are camps owned and 
managed by the J. O. C. 

The Jocist movement is kept up 
by membership subscriptions and is 
self-supporting. Its headquarters 
is in Brussels where there is a club 
house for young male workers with 
an accommodation of 185 _ bed- 
rooms, special dining, recreation, 
reading and assembly rooms, 4 
playground, a library and a chapel. 
All young men are welcomed here 
without regard to creed, political 
opinion or race. The club is run as 
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a model for institutions of this 
kind. 

By virtue of a standing agree- 
ment with the Christian Workers 
Syndicates, young Jocists who have 
received a thorough grounding in 
the Church’s social doctrine, be- 
come members of these organiza- 
tions when the time comes for them 
to quit the movement,—either be- 
cause of marriage or of having 
reached the age limit agreed upon, 
—and invariably they are found to 
be a great asset in their new sphere 
of activity. 

Public opinion is a power and as 
such it is not neglected by the 
J. O. C. Since its inception, the 
movement has increasingly won the 
sympathy of the working man and 
his employer, and furthermore it 
has been the means of many con- 
versions — and re-conversions — to 
the Faith. As one example of its 
success in bettering conditions in 
the industrial field may be cited its 
campaign last year to stamp out the 
immoral conditions prevailing in 
Belgian workshops. Perhaps for 
the first time in Belgium, employ- 
ers and employees were brought to- 
gether in friendly contact; the own- 
ers of the shops found themselves 
in full accord with the Jocist lead- 
ers and agreed to meet their re- 
quired standards, involving, in some 
cases, heavy expenditure and the 
transformation of the entire plant. 

The original J. O. C. has spread 
astonishingly: In France it was 
founded in 1926, in Clichy, a Com- 
munist suburb of Paris, by four 
young workers who by chance had 
read some articles written by the 
Belgian Jocists. One of these 
young fellows expressed the senti- 
ment of the group and of the whole 
movement when he said that he 
and his companions “felt their 
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deadened hearts swell with hope 
like the humble fishermen of Gali- 
lee when they were first exalted in 
spirit by the message of Christ the 
Workingman.” 

In England the movement had 
its beginnings in 1930. It gained 
ground slowly and at a meeting of 
priests at Oxford on August 2, 
1937, the desire was expressed for 
the appointment of a national chap- 
lain to head the organization. Later 
that same year, during the Arch- 
diocesan Catholic Action Congress 
held at Liverpool, Father Gerard 
Rimmer of Wigan was appointed 
temporarily pending a decision by 
the Hierarchy. To date eight Eng- 
lish bishops have given their defi- 
nite approval to the J. O. C. The 
Liverpool Archdiocesan Board of 
Catholic Action publishes a pam- 
phlet by the Rev. R. Kothen, as- 
sistant to Canon Cardijn, entitled 
Catholic Action and the Young 
Christian Workers’ Movement 
(Y. C. W.). A copy of this was sent 
by the Board to all the bishops of 
the United States. His Lordship 
the Bishop of Hexham-and-New- 
castle, the Right Reverend Joseph 
McCormack also sent copies, to- 
gether with his Pastoral Letter for 
Lent, 1938, to all his parish priests. 
His Lordship comments in his Let- 
ter on the J. O. C. and recommends 
its adoption in his diocese. At the 
Catholic Action Training Course 
for Girls held at Liverpool from 
April 18-25, 1938, and attended by 
representatives from all parts of 
the British Isles, the J. O. C. for 
girls in England was started. 

The following incident reveals 
the stanch idealism and practical 
value of the education imparted by 
the J. O. C. During their second 
International Congress held in Paris 
in 1937, a number of young Jocists 
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visited the Russian pavilion at the 
Exhibition. They openly expressed 
their disappointment at finding 
nothing but propaganda for the 
Communists and for the glorifica- 
tion of Stalin; they had expected 
to obtain information on the condi- 
tions and daily life of the Russian 
workers. They showed their dis- 
approval by rendering the Jocist 
song outside the Russian pavilion 
—and it might be mentioned that 
the Nazi pavilion was just oppo- 
site: 
“Rise up! Rise up! Young Work- 
ers all; 
Throughout our land a voice re- 
sounds, 
"Tis Christ the Worker’s trumpet- 
call, 
To win for Him our youth, our 
towns. 
Our rights, our duties e’er de- 
mand: 
Be pure, 
strong, 
Let’s go and conquer all for Christ 
Our King, for Jesus Christ our 
King.” 


be happy, brave and 
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Another incident may be cited as 
a proof of the lasting enthusiasm 
imbued in the souls of the workers, 
revealing also the serenity and 
greatness of a young Jocist before 
death. Some time before the first 
International Jocist Congress, held 
in Brussels on August 25, 1935, a 
young worker was brought home 
from the hospital to die. The 
young man asked his father if he 
could have a radio set up in his 
room so that he might hear the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress. His re- 
quest was granted but feeling his 
time was short, he made his father 
promise that in any event, the 
radio should be turned on and the 
neighbors invited to hear the 
speeches. He died the night before 
the Congress opened. On August 
25th, mindful of his promise, the 
father of the young Jocist now 
lying dead, turned on the radio and 
listened to the Congress proceed- 
ings, surrounded by his son’s 
friends. And so once more were 
fulfilled the words of our Savior: 
“He that believeth in Me, although 
he be dead, shall live.” 

















EVOLUTION OF THE WILL 


By FREDERICK A. FULLHARDT 


HE purpose and effect of the 

modern will are quite the re- 
verse of the intention of the first 
testators and the results of their 
ancient testaments. Before man 
appeared on this globe, all property 
was in the category of what the 
Romans characteristically called 
res nullius—belonging to no one. 
A well formed stone suitable for 
use as the head of a hatchet, or a 
favorably situated cave belonged to 
the first human being who found it. 
The first title to property vested in 
the owner by virtue of occupancy, 
possession or manufacture. The 
cave occupied, the stone found, and 
the hatchet made were recognized 
as belonging to him who possessed 
them. 

Much interest attaches to the 
process whereby that ownership, 
originally enduring only for the 
lifetime of the owner and then, up- 
on his death, reverting as the com- 
mon property of the tribe, first was 
continued in his descendants as the 
consequence of his proprietorship, 
and later not only became alienable 
by the occupier during his lifetime, 
but, through various and tortuous 
stages, was ultimately distributed 
posthumously in accordance with 
his will executed before his death. 
This outline presents psychological 
and sociological reasons which mo- 
tivated the long progression from 
the ancient to the modern will. 

Many nations have given to the 
proprietor of property the right of 
continuing its ownership after his 
death in such persons as he shall 





designate and in such amounts as 
he shall choose; but we find paral- 
leling this right, the relatively 
strict rules of inheritance, where- 
by, in case a person dies without 
having made a will, his property 
becomes vested in certain particu- 
lar relations of his to the exclusion 
of everyone else. 

The matter of making a last will 
and testament is of such common 
occurrence and importance in mod- 
ern life that it is somewhat of a 
surprise to learn that there was a 
time in society when no such right 
existed. Some students hold that 
the Old Testament contains in- 
stances of wills, but examination of 
the sources manifests that the prop- 
erty was presented during the life- 
time of the donor, which made them 
gifts by a living person in antici- 
pation of death. Gifts causa mortis 
the law calls them and they are not 
wills. 

The history of wills reveals that 
quite a period elapsed between the 
founding of a nation and the first 
use of wills by the people of that 
nation. Further investigation dis- 
closes the first use of the will to 
have been so restricted as to be un- 
recognizable today. Not only in its 
effect, but also in its very purpose 
did the will experience a remark- 
able change. We often err in think- 
ing that the reasons which actuate 
us in maintaining existent institu- 
tions are the same as the reasons 
which first caused the inception of 
those institutions. 

Whereas the Roman will was, in 
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part, utilized to evade statutory 
laws and provide for the natural 
objects of the testator’s bounty, the 
modern will uses evasion when de- 
parting from the natural direction 
of the heart. This sounds contra- 
dictory, but the fact is that the Ro- 
man law was by no means an ex- 
pression of natural feeling. Being 
human, the Roman heart recog- 
nized the natural family with the 
natural family relationships; but 
quite different was the arbitrary, 
artificial Roman law which har- 
bored an unnatural definition for 
the family. The Roman father had 
absolute dominion over his family 
as long as he lived. No matter how 
old the sons became they remained 
under the father’s authority unless 
he freed them by a ceremony known 
as emancipation. Once emanci- 
pated, however, the son became an 
utter stranger to the family, and 
he could not share in his father’s 
estate. Family attachment and 
natural affection rebelled against 
this arbitrary rule, and one of the 
first uses of wills was to provide for 
an emancipated son despite the de- 
cree of the law. 

Long before wills were heard of, 
the fate of a man’s estate was de- 
termined by a custom based on the 
notion that family, caste, estate and 
family chieftainship required per- 
petuation. The first wills were not 
regarded as a means of distribut- 
ing a man’s estate, but as a vehicle 
for transferring intact this whole 
ancient patriarchal family and es- 
tate to a new family chief. The 
original will transferred not only 
the assets but also the liabilities of 
an estate. History reached the late 
Middle Ages before man could, by 
will, divert a portion of his property 
from his family according to his 
personal fancy, and, until compara- 
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tively recently in England, this 
right was exercised only under re- 
strictions. 

A will is the solemn disposition 
of one’s property to take effect after 
his death. It is secret; it is in writ- 
ing and it is revocable: but wills 
once were endowed with just the 
reverse of these characteristics. 

The right to hold and own prop- 
erty was recognized by the ancient 
Romans, but the legal permission 
to exercise this right was accorded 
only to a favored noble class called 
patricians. Of paramount impor- 
tance was the maintenance of caste, 
and the patriarchal father chieftain 
was more of an institution than an 
individual. Upon the death of the 
father, called pater familias, the 
family, family estate and family lia- 
bilities, i. e., all that collection of 
rights and duties belonging to him 
as family chief, descended to and 
continued so uninterruptedly in the 
heir and new chief that for all legal 
purposes the family continued as 
though death had not intervened. 

Law seldom changes without out- 
side influences. Practical circum- 
stances due to social conditions 
mitigated the severity of Roman 
rules. It sometimes happened that 
a father died without sons surviv- 
ing and without male relatives to 
take up the estate. The extinction 
or break-up of a clan being injurious 
to the community, something sim- 
ply had to be done to provide for 
such a contingency. Adoption was 
the remedy applied. However, 
adoption takes effect immediately 
and it used to put the adopted son 
immediately under the dominion of 
the adopting father. Now it some- 
times happened that a prospective 
son by adoption was himself eman- 
cipated and did not want to put 
himself under the authority of a 
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new father after having been freed 
from his natural father; but he 
would be willing to carry on after 
the death of the adopting father. 
There arose the need of nominating, 
during life, an heir who would 
function as a son but only after the 
death of the father. A new device 
had to be found. 

Thus was invented the will which 
permitted no more than the nom- 
ination of an heir and future fam- 
ily chief without any rights until 
the death of the testator. The first 
written laws of the Romans were 
known as the Twelve Tables and 
these laws permitted the execution 
of a will in the only case in which 
it was thought possible to have such 
a need, i.e., a failure of sons and 
male kindred. There was no right 
to dispose of property. This was 
the ancient Roman patrician will 
and it was solemnly executed oral- 
ly in public assembly. 

The two great social classes in 
Rome were the patricians and the 
plebeians. The patricians were the 
nobles; the plebeians, or common 
people, had no citizenship and no 
legal standing. They performed 
their social acts outside the pale of 
the law, but they lived within the 
compass of Roman walls and were 
human beings. To say that the 
plebeian imitated the patrician 
would not be exact because he later 
surpassed the noble in so many re- 
spects that it would perhaps be bet- 
ter to say that he patterned his so- 
cial structure along the lines of least 
resistance which naturally assumed 
some of the broader aspects of the 
method if not of the spirit of the 
patrician. 

When the plebeian wished to 
nominate an heir for his worldly 
goods he had to do it by selling his 
family to the nominee. At first this 


was an out and out sale publicly 
performed. Gradually this method 
underwent changes until trustees 
were appointed to carry out the 
wishes of the nominator. This will 
by sale was more pliable than the 
patrician will, and the later modi- 
fications by judges and emperors 
made the plebeian will the real an- 
cestor of the modern will. 

It must be stressed that acts of 
ancient peoples which affected the 
public weal demanded public sol- 
emnization. Committing laws, con- 
tracts, etc., to writing was a later 
innovation. The first wills were 
public ceremonials. As Roman life 
outgrew its simplicity the law of 
wills was confronted with the de- 
mands of increasing complexities, 
and the rules of testamentary dis- 
position of property were relaxed to 
a more practical flexibility. 

The original patrician will could 
be made only at a general assembly 
of the clans and under the advice 
of the priests. Later, soldiers were 
permitted to make wills in the 
presence of their comrades on the 
eve of battle. Then came a new 
form of patrician will by sale which 
indicates that the patrician was imi- 
tating the plebeian. Although this 
was as yet a public ceremonial, the 
group was small, and this method 
became more popular because there 
was less publicity attached to it 
than to the will made before the 
whole assembly. 

This new will was also an out 
and out sale of the family chief- 
tain’s estate to the heir and hence 
not revocable. It was not secret be- 
cause the heir and witnesses knew 
exactly what it was all about; and 
since it was oral it can readily be 
seen how sharply it contrasted with 
the modern will. 

Now let us see how revocability, 
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secrecy and writing entered into 
the will. A section of the law pro- 
vided as follows: “The testament of 
the father shall be law as to all pro- 
visions concerning his property . . .” 
Roman lawyers were as modern as 
our own in the sport of finding 
loopholes in the law. Writing was 
not necessary under the law by 
which the heir took everything, but 
when Roman sagacity read into the 
broad language of the above quoted 
law the privilege of making specific 
provisions for parts of the estate in 
addition to nominating the heir, it 
became the custom to commit to 
writing the directions given to the 
heir for the disposition of certain 
assets. Soon sons who had been 
emancipated were provided for by 
legacies in the will, despite the arti- 
ficial law which made the son a 
stranger to the family. 

In the out and out sale the heir 
purchased the family. Later custom 
introduced an uninterested person 
as the family purchaser. This in- 
dividual was nothing more than a 
dummy. He substituted for the 
real heir, and from this time on the 
will assumed the quality of secrecy. 
This substitution of a stranger also 
had the effect of dividing the will 
into two parts, the sale and the an- 
nouncement or publication of the 
will. When this fictitious and sub- 
stituted sale surrendered to the 
publication as the more important 
part of the transaction, and this 
publication took more and more the 
form of writing, it became clear 
that what was written and unknown 
to others could readily be with- 
drawn and a new instrument pub- 
lished as a new will. Thus entered 
the element of revocability. About 
349 under Theodosius II. there fol- 
lowed what is known as the tri- 
partite will because of the threefold 
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conditions requisite for its validity. 
The will had to be made complete 
at one time; it had to be sealed; 
and it had to be signed by the tes- 
tator and witnesses. 

Let us turn now from Rome to 
England whence we derive our law 
through the Common Law. An ag- 
ricultural people living on and from 
the land find little occasion for sell- 
ing their land and less for willing 
it out of the family. Among the 
first alienations of land were con- 
veyances to the Church for the erec- 
tion of churches, monasteries, 
schools and the like. Early inno- 
vations of law are flanked by safe- 
guards and, to protect these early 
grants to the Church, all persons 
having any interest, present or fu- 
ture, in the land had to join in the 
deed to make it good. The law still 
protected the family estate through 
the heir. The next step in the law 
was a carefully scrutinized right to 
will away land. Just before the rise 
of feudalism in England an estate 
descended in equal shares to the 
legitimate sons. This in itself was 
a great move away from the solid 
descent of estates to a new family 
chief, and was more akin to the 
modern method than the subse- 
quent reactionary rule of the feu- 
dal period. 

Accompanying the advent of feu- 
dalism was a period of mutation in 
the social and legal life of the com- 
munity. Constant danger of raids 
and invasions, and the results of 
the decentralization of Europe after 
the disintegration of the Roman 
Empire necessitated concerted pro- 
tective measures in the small groups 
of a scattered population. This 
produced the system of choosing 
local lords and became known as 
feudalism. In return for the re- 
linquishment of certain rights by 














their tenants the lords offered pro- 
tection, and the condition of Europe 
was such that the feudal arrange- 
ment proved of mutual benefit. 

The personal relationship be- 
tween lord and man carried with it 
a change in the law of land, and 
society borrowed from the primitive 
idea by renewing the preservation 
of the entire family estate. Under 
the feudal system a man did not 
own his land, but held and used it 
under the dominion of his lord; the 
latter held his domain under the 
authority of his lord and so on up 
to the king. This system gave birth 
to the rule of primogeniture where- 
by, upon the death of a father, all 
his rights descended to his oldest 
son. 

The peculiarities of the law of 
land which accompanied feudalism 
were due to the military organiza- 
tion in which the tenant was bound 
to render military service to his 
lord. This system of knight serv- 
ice continued as long as the ar- 
mored knight remained the first 
line of defense. Gunpowder even- 
tually eliminated the effectiveness 
of the knight, but the legal aspects 
of feudalism persisted. The pro- 
crastination of the law in adapting 
itself to changing social and eco- 
nomic conditions stands out prom- 
inently in this respect for, in 
England, the shell of feudalism 
continued until the middle of the 
seventeenth century, four hun- 
dred years after it ceased to repre- 
sent the actual military establish- 
ment. 

Despite the voluntary surrender 
of independence during feudalism, 
men continued men, and their in- 
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born yearning for liberty motivated 
them to seek means of evasion while 
ostensibly holding to the law. Suc- 
cessful efforts at evading the re- 
strictions to willing away property 
finally resulted in laws permitting 
such wills, but a detailed reading 
of the law of that period will reveal 
that even after such wills were quali- 
fiedly permitted it was more than a 
century before archaic limitations 
were removed from the right to de- 
vise land. 

Today the restrictions existing 
are for the purpose of preventing 
a testator from unjustly discrim- 
inating against those of his imme- 
diate family. What a complete 
change this is from the ancient Ro- 
man who used the will to uphold 
the law of natural affection and 
provide for his emancipated son. 

Feudalism compelled the Church 
as well as the State to decentralize, 
with a resulting mass of local law, 
ecclesiastical as well as civil. In 
her attempts to formulate a com- 
mon code the Church was as solici- 
tous for the individual as she was 
for the nations and she never re- 
laxed her guardianship of the in- 
terests of the widow. In the law 
of wills the Church did much, and 
her influence was great in the field 
of inheritance. Far in advance of 
secular thought she opposed the 
feudal exclusion of women from 
the inheritance of land, and urged 
similar lines of inheritance for both 
real and personal property. This 
was seven hundred years ago. The 
Empire State arrived at this same 
point by enacting the revised De- 
cedent’s Estate Law during the past 
decade. 








“AND THINK OF THOMAS” 


By JoHn W. LYNCH 


[Some four hundred years ago on the 6th of July, Sir Thomas More, 
Chancellor of England, was beheaded by order of Henry VIII. because 
he refused to sanction the King in accepting Anne as his wife, and in 


declaring the religious supremacy of the English Crown. 


The scene is 


Tower Hill, London, 1535.) 


LIEUTENANT: 


OFFICER: 


LIEUTENANT: 


OFFICER: 


LIEUTENANT: 


OFFICER: 


LIEUTENANT: 


VoIcEs: 





You’re ready, Sir? 


Aye, the scaffold’s built; 
The block is set; beside it is a shroud; 
The blade is tested ... 


. .. And the crowd is here! 
How strange it is, that sight of flowing blood 
Can make a holiday for flies . . . and men! 
Ah, Sir, I dread this task as never once 
I dreaded battle lines: so kind he was! 
And if he falters now, I know his screams 
Shall haunt me as the moans of Christ must haunt 
The buried ears of those who pinioned Him. 


Shall I loose the door? 


Quickly, Sir, 
The order reads the stroke of nine must find 
Him counting from eternity. 


Then come... 
You drummers... now ...a measured beat . . . to mark 


The final flutters of his Romish heart! 


Stay! The order also reads ... “unknelled.” 


No drums... 
In silence! 
Ha! To hear him pray! 














LIEUTENANT: 


VoICcEsS: 


LIEUTENANT: 


OFFICER: 


VOICES: 


Go, summon him before my stomach fails! 

I hold no love for death, despite my trade, 

As any man, I have no love for death 

And yet, the fury of a field of war 

With shouts, confusion, wounds and broken shafts 
Is kinder than this calculated show. 

This seems not England, but the crowded lane 
Where once a Jewish rabble came to watch 

The passing of a Man. Go... quickly .. . go! 


They fetch him... fool... 
...A Chancellor that was... 
But poet ... scholar... 
... A doubting Thomas, too: 
He doubts the King may robe himself as Pope 
And hesitates to greet Queen Anne as wife! 


A Chancellor that was ... who comes to die... 
And therefore you are met to grieve for him? 

Or just to gape, and shiver at his pains? 

If sorrow be your mind, then let it plead 

The Heart that knew a lance be merciful. 

But if, like cawing crows you gather now 


To gaze upon new carrion... behold... 

How somber are the scaffold’s drapes! How still! 
See'. . . the blade is keen; the block is strong... 
Warm blood will wet it soon, to drip . . . unsopped, 


Until the weird convulsions flee his frame, 

And from his brow, fixed, voided eyes shall stare . . 
Shall stare a dead remembrance of the shock 

That severed him! O, Death, fit stage is here 

To mount your play; and here fit audience 

To gasp the horror of your final line! 


The prisoner... 
He comes, Sir Thomas comes! 


[More enters, clad in sober dress and holding a small red 
cross in his hands. | 








LIEUTENANT: 


VoICcEs: 


THOMAS: 


LIEUTENANT: 


THOMAS: 


VOICEs: 


LIEUTENANT: 


THOMAS: 


LIEUTENANT: 


THOMAS: 


WomMan: 


THOMAS: 


LIEUTENANT: 


We're honored, Sir... 


. . - How pale he seems, how pale, 
The blade is keen; the wind stirs in the shroud! 


Good friend... 
You name me friend? 


. . . Uncloud your eyes, 
We'll meet again, all merrily in heaven! 


Hark! He speaks... 
. .. The blade is sharp, is keen! 


Heed not, my lord, the mouthings of this crowd, 
Nor let them bark the courage from your mind. 
Jackals! Morbid fools! 


Lieutenant, thanks; 
But know you not the meanest life grows great, 
And once, at death, becomes a prodigy? 


Only this I know, I dread this task. 

Sir Thomas, now, some word, some little sign, 

And we need never mount the scaffold’s height... . 
Your quarrel is a thing of distant courts... 

Rome is far; the block is near; the King... 


Thirty pieces . . . "twas a lofty price! 


Lawyer, what of the trust I gave to thee? 


Ah, madame, patience. But a little while 
And Henry, gracious King, shall sever me 
Of any business given to my care. 


I beg you, sir . . . give heed to what is here. 

This shroud they’ve made; these implements of death! 
They’re yours, sir ...do you hear me? Yours... for you! 
What strength have scruples now? Some word, 








WoMAN: 


THOMAS: 


LIEUTENANT: 


THOMAS: 


LIEUTENANT: 


THOMAS: 


LIEUTENANT: 





Woman: 











Is all I ask .. . some gesture . . . brief consent... 


My messenger can swiftly gain the King... 
Sir Thomas, here, some wine, some heavy wine. 
Is gall mixed with it well? I need not wine. 


No answer then! So must my task be done. 
O, speak, speak, if testament you make. 


Good friends, I did propose to dress this moment 
Gay with eloquence; to make it ring 

With sounding phrases .. . till I thought of One 
Who died amidst but seven spoken words, 

And made all dying blessed after Him. 

So now, I only ask . . . remember me. 

And think of Thomas as of one who looked 
Undoubting through the haze of death to find 

A Wounded Man Who bears a Wounded Side. 
If words you would of me, then hark not now 
But when my parted lips are seeming silent, 
Then they'll tell apocalyptic days 

That dawn above our England’s quiet hills. 

Of vows undone; a prophecy of woe; 

Of broken altars; Maytime hymns unsung... 
O scabrous children of unholy love! 

But mostly, let my deadened lips declare 

The sweetness of the kiss they softly felt, 
When death came, swiftly with the falling blade! 
I broke no seals; I took no royal gold! 

No battle flag was lost by me. . . and yet 

I die because I will not force the lock 


That Christ has made . . . while Peter keeps the key! 


Now . .. soldiers of the Crown . . . stand to your posts! 
And Thomas... march to fair Utopia! 
Soldiers of the Crown . . . make straight the way! 


Father! Father! 










THOMAS: 


MEG: 


THOMAS: 


VOICES: 


LIEUTENANT: 


THOMAS: 


THOMAS: 


LIEUTENANT: 
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What? Who’s that? Ah, Meg! 
[Lady Margaret Roper, daughter of the Chancellor, crowds 


through the guard and embraces him.} 


I could not stay away! So proud! So proud! 

My Father . . . yet so weak I cannot hide the tears. 
[She kneels.] 

A blessing . . . that your hands may burn my brow 

With everlasting memory of them. 


Ah, Meg, I had not thought a sharper sword 
I’d feel than that the waiting headsman holds. 
But now .. . he’s robbed of his supremacy. 


His daughter . 
. . . Now this is Jerusalem’s street. 


God guard thee, Meg, and lend thee Mary’s strength. 
[She rises. | 

What legacy I leave, I hardly know... 

Some lands, perhaps, that Henry may not claim, 

Some books, a few dear trinkets, and the rest 

Is sobs, and tatters of a faded dream. 

Yet, Meg, come, take the tears, the bitter sighs 

That mark this parting hour . . . and treasure them... 

You hold a common heritage with Her 

Whose Son awaits beyond the scaffold stair. 


[The officers advance with the prisoner between a double 
line of soldiers until they arrive at the scaffold of the 
execution. | 


Lieutenant, ’tis a flimsy sort of stand 
You’ve builded here. You are quite sure... it’s safe? 
Sir? ... 


Help me up... 
Let be. Let be. 


But never mind. Come. 
As for my coming down .. .! 
I'll shift then for myself! 








HEADSMAN: 


THOMAS: 


VoIcE: 


MEG: 


LIEUTENANT: 


THOMAS: 


VOICE: 


VOICE: 


THOMAS: 


VOICE: 


THOMAS: 


LIEUTENANT: 


THOMAS: 


LIEUTENANT: 


THOMAS: 


fore his execution. 











Your pardon, sir... 
I seek forgiveness for the life I take. 


Rather, seek a boon for life you give. 

In all my days I’ve met no kinder man. 

However, master, let your good intent 

Not mar your skill. Observe . .. my neck is short? 
Your reputation is at stake . . . not mine. 


See, now he quails... 
No! No! He dares to smile! 
A silken bandage, sir, to bind your eyes. 
I have one ready. England now... farewell. 
He’s fainted! 

. No... he’s kneeling at the block. 
Miserere mei, Deus . .. miserere mei... 
The blade is raised! 

Hold! A moment... Hold! 


At last . . . you wish to speak? To give the sign? 
Some message for the King? 


Aye, my beard! 
Your beard, sir? 


Aye, my beard! ’Tis innocent... 
No treason there. I pray you... harm it not! 


Nore: The meeting of the Chancellor with his daughter actually took place a few days be- 
For purposes of unity, we read it into a single scene. The rest is written 
directly from history. 














IRVING BABBITT 


The Man and the Teacher 


By CHRISTIAN RICHARD 


HORTLY after my arrival at 
Harvard University in 1930, it 

became evident to me that the mere 
mention of the name of Irving Bab- 
bitt served as a signal for discus- 
sion. His ideas were known and 
commonly quoted; they were at- 
tacked and defended; were cor- 
rectly interpreted and violently dis- 
torted. So much I had discovered 
concerning Babbitt before it be- 
came my privilege to see or know 
him. 

It was sometime in October that 
I casually picked up a book lying 
on a table in the library. I took 
it for granted that some student 
had forgotten it. It was Rousseau 
and Romanticism. As I opened the 
volume I was reminded of one of 
Balzac’s novels corrected on galley 
proofs. Margins and all available 
space had been utilized to record 
enthusiastic appreciation of Bab- 
bitt’s methods and ideas. My at- 
tention was caught by this marginal 
exclamation: “I stand at the very 
birthplace of a vital movement of 
thought!” 

“Good,” I said to myself, “here 
is an enthusiastic admirer who has 
apparently not yet reached the 
hegemony of reason or the point of 
emotional neutrality.” I could not 
tear myself away from these anony- 
mous notes and as I read on I came 
upon the following apostrophes 
which further whetted my curi- 
osity. 

“Of the humanism of antiquity, 





of the humanism of the Renais- 
sance and the Classical period you 
have kept the foundation, but the 
edifice which you built on this foun- 
dation is so modern, that, compared 
with it, the most modern systems 
seem antediluvian and immured in 
their dogmatism.” “Your work is 
yourself, yourself in intimate con- 
tact with several generations of 
students to whom you opened on 
every horizon prospects of spiritual 
life, of moral energies, while you 
were showing them the way to a 
complete intellectual reorganiza- 
tion.” 

Youthful enthusiasm seemed to 
me the sole excuse for such hyper- 
boles. But the following words 
written on the inside of the back 
cover persuaded me that there 
might be something more: “Reason 
must not say no to life. You pre- 
fer to see reason accept probability 
in function of experience where it 
cannot have access to intellectual 
certainty.” 

It was then I turned my attention 
from the student’s notes to the 
printed page. I settled down to 
read. I read on and on; soon I 
had forgotten time and _ place. 
When I finally raised my eyes from 
the book, it was six o’clock in the 
evening. I had read continuously 
for seven hours. 

The next day I found myself at- 
tending Professor Babbitt’s lecture. 

At first Irving Babbitt the man, 
appeared reserved, distant, cold. 

















This American, trained in the strict 
discipline of Old England, the 
country of his ancestors, was, in- 
deed, in the good sense of the word 
an aristocrat. His sympathies were 
selective and they went freely only 
to such as gave evidence of moral 
and spiritual energy. He was irre- 
sistibly attractive, but there was 
nothing ostentatious or affected 
about him. 

Those who heard him lecture 
knew him best. There was some- 
thing captivating both in his man- 
ner and in his material. His 
phrases were packed with striking 
images. The intensity of the inner 
life which they expressed affected 
me so strongly that I was never 
able to take notes in any of his 
courses. My first experience while 
attending his lecture can best be 
summarized in the words of a stu- 
dent who said to me as we walked 
out: “One would need two brains 
while listening to Professor Bab- 
bitt; one to catch his ideas, while 
the other is busy with one’s heart, 
into which the ideas fall almost 
without transition.” ! This coinci- 
dence of intense intellectual life 
with a deep sense of spiritual and 
moral reality is one of the striking 
characteristics of Irving Babbitt. 

The art of giving oratorical ex- 
position to abstract ideas, the art of 
elegant diction, the art of forging 
forceful epigrams, the art of laconic 
delineation of some singular trait 
of character in Rousseau or Words- 


1A former fellow student at Harvard, in a 
letter addressed to me in Paris, in which he 
informed me of Irving Babbitt’s death, some- 
what boldly quoted the following well-known 
words: “While he was with us on the way, is 
it not true that a celestial glow emanated 
from his words, and inflamed us?” This 
quotation may seem surprising. It is never- 


theless certain that those who were under the 
direct influence of Babbitt could not but recog- 
nize that there was something very unusual 
in the blaze of his mind. 
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worth,—in a word, that dialectic 
wherein the “heart,” in the Pas- 
calian sense, discreetly reveals the 
entire man, where coldly intellec- 
tual scholars discern only the 
thinker, was Babbitt’s forte. 

When I heard Babbitt for the 
first time, he was giving his course 
on the Provincial Letters of Pascal. 
“Read the first letters,” he said. 
But he never entered into the fa- 
mous Jansenist debate which dis- 
turbed the Sorbonne. He con- 
tented himself with pointing out by 
means of a few well-chosen ex- 
amples the qualities of Pascal’s 
style. “What is it that makes the 
power of Pascal’s style?” he asked. 
And he added: “It is with words as 
with atoms which compose the phy- 
sical world; their power is revealed 
by their combination. Literary 
works are the explosives of the in- 
tellectual world.” He contrasted 
the literary genius of Descartes and 
Rousseau with that of Pascal. 
“And yet,” he concluded, “from the 
literary standpoint the phenomenon 
is the same. There is but one ex- 
planation for the unique eloquence 
of Pascal: his genius has discovered 
the soul of words, that is to say, 
their secret affinities to make him- 
self a tool of his own size, a tool 
for a giant.” 

Babbitt had exquisite taste, a 
perfect sense of nuances and of 
propriety. At the close of one of 
his lectures on the Provincials a 
student carrying two volumes 
asked him concerning the advisa- 
bility of reading them. The first 
volume was a virulent attack upon 
the Jesuits by ex-Senator Réveil- 
laud, who had just become a Prot- 
estant. Professor Babbitt took the 
book and without a word returned 
it almost immediately. The student 
understood. The other volume was 
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Chamaillard’s Pascal Mondain et 
Amoureur. “Chamaillard? Yes... 
C’est un homme 4 thése [i.e., he 
lacks balance]. That is only three 
years of Pascal’s life, a very short 
parentheses between science and re- 
ligion, and Chamaillard writes 
nearly five hundred pages on it! 
Read it, but in general, stick to 
Port-Royal.” ? 

Babbitt’s way of answering ab- 
surd objections reminded me of the 
Polish philosopher Towiansky, who 
answered the idle question of an 
ignorant man thus: “You are forc- 
ing me to go down the stairs of a 
high tower and to climb all the way 
up again merely to light your ciga- 
rette.” An intelligent objection 
gave him real pleasure and he 
would detect in a fair-minded ob- 
jector a collaborator in the dis- 
covery of truth, but he often de- 
plored the superficial facility with 
which so many journalists and pub- 
lishers speak offhand or compose 
extemporaneously on matters which 
require long and serious study and 
thought. Nothing caused him more 
pain than the abuse of general 
terms and the distortion of words, 
on the part of some of his oppon- 
ents. “The lack of fixedness of 
terms used in our philosophical 
language gives occasion,” he once 
said to me as I was walking with 
him, “to a shocking and almost 
scandalous anomaly; the truths we 
are trying to express are worth no 
more to those to whom we impart 
them than the meaning which they 
attach to the words that we are 
using.” 

At that time Babbitt was giving 
his course on “Comparative Litera- 


2Did he mean Sainte-Beuve’s work on 
Port-Royal while Pascal lived there, or sim- 
ply Pascal’s life at Port-Royal after he had 
retired from the world, as being more ade- 
quate than Chamaillard’s Pascal Mondain et 
Amoureux? I have never known. 
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ture” at Sever Hall. But the course 
which was labeled “Comparative 
Literature” had long ago become 
famous as a course on “Humanistic 
Philosophy.” This course _illus- 
trated Babbitt’s originality of meth- 
od in studying and teaching phi- 
losophy, a method which deserves 
the greatest attention. 

Among the remarks made by the 
members of the examining body 
while I was defending my thesis at 
the Sorbonne, one particularly 
struck me. It was that of Professor 
André Lalande, Director of phi- 
losophical studies at the Sorbonne, 
concerning Babbitt’s  originality.* 
What he said at that time is a just 
and fair appreciation of Babbitt’s 
contribution to modern thinking. 
Irving Babbitt had been a student 
at the Paris University forty years 
before. Now, after his death, one 
of the first men of that great uni- 
versity was judging his life’s work, 
taking the occasion to do so dur- 
ing my defense of a thesis on Bab- 
bitt’s humanism. I shall give it 
here as Professor Lalande repeated 
it to me later in a conversation: 

“Irving Babbitt’s originality of 
method consists in: First, the utili- 
zation of the considerable mass of 
philosophical ideas expressed, dis- 
cussed, suggested, by authors known 
as literary, authors too often neg- 
lected by philosophers especially in 
matters of morals. His effort in this 
direction is the counterpart, in the 
literary field, of the utilization of 
scientific writers which has become 
so frequent in our day with certain 
French philosophers. Those who 


3 Professor André Lalande’s works should 
be studied with special care by humanists. 
They afford the counterpart in the field of 
scientific writings to Irving Babbitt’s work 
on literary writings. The following works 
deserve special attention: Lectures sur le 
philosophie des sciences; Les Illusions Evo- 
lutionnistes; Vocabulaire de la Philosophie; 
De UInduction et de V’'Experimentation. 
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do not profess to be philosophers, 
but have a taste for ideas and intel- 
lectual vigor, often set off those 
aspects of thought which are neg- 
lected by the traditions of teach- 
ing. Expressing philosophical 
theses in an incidental way with 
respect to concrete facts, they are 
less apt to be led astray by the 
spirit of contradiction against cata- 
logued doctrines or against theories 
presented before a learned society. 
Thereby they bear more immediate 
and freer witness—though they 
may not be conscious of it—to the 
permanent attitudes and needs of 
the human mind. One is with them 
in the presence of what might be 
called primary or fundamental phi- 
losophical reactions; and this is a 
first-hand document which, as it 
seems, we are as yet far from hav- 
ing turned to the best possible ac- 
count. 

“Secondly, it consists in a direct 
appeal to conscience as the primary 
data of thought under the irresisti- 
ble form of a moral intuition of 
higher will, which is at the genesis 
of all knowledge and from which 
proceeds that sentiment of better 
or worse, which is common to the 
immense majority of men,—in 
spite of the presence of other feel- 
ings conflicting with it,—and with- 
out which it would not be possible 
to speak about morals, no more 
than it would be possible to consti- 
tute Astronomy as a science if 
everybody saw the stars in different 
places. The expression ‘higher 
will’ with Babbitt carries with it 
the idea of certainty of reality, and 
assumes the character of indis- 
putable authority. 

“Finally, in the fact of having 
demonstrated that literary writ- 
ings, such as novels, lyric poems, 
dramatic works, and similar works 


show the way by which philosophi- 
cal ideas and doctrines penetrate, 
first into the mass of cultured men, 
and thence, among the people.” 

This last observation strikes the 
basic point of Babbitt’s published 
and unpublished work. This is, in 
its most original aspect, a psycho- 
logical or psycho-physiological his- 
tory of ideas. Ideas become active 
only by creating inherent feelings 
by means of images. Philosophy 
gives origination to a trend of ab- 
stract ideas. Novelists and poets 
assimilate them and introduce them 
to the concrete world of living men 
by clothing them, so to speak, with 
solid reality, i.e., by infusing life 
into words. 

Thus, before being a philosopher. 
Babbitt was a remarkable critic. 
One cannot over-emphasize this 
fact which by itself explains his fer- 
tile originality. The literary critic, 
the psycho-physiologist of ideas, 
with him, is the father of the phi- 
losopher. It is only after having 
accomplished a lucid, precise ex- 
amination, a sort of qualitative 
analysis of literature as a_ social 
phenomenon, that he began to chart 
avenues for philosophical thinking. 
Babbitt had now become a really 
original thinker. His books were 
beginning to demonstrate with what 
power a skeptical mind can re- 
unite, without sacrificing anything 
of reality, the critical sense and the 
emotive apperception, that is to 
say, the “raison constituante” * and 
the contradictory data of lower and 
higher immediacy. 

This universal reading, whereby 
the work of the critic paved the way 
for that of the philosopher, had 

4This expression, belonging to Professor 
Lalande’s philosophy, would be equivalent to 
“reason freed from prejudice, that is to say, 


objective reasoning, by opposition to idio- 
syncratic or temperamental reasoning.” 
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permitted Babbitt to see, as it were, 
the life of generations passing in 
review while he was becoming ac- 
quainted with their sentimental 
writers or novelists, and with their 
religious and political leaders. It 
was from such works that he 
gleaned and measured and evalu- 
ated men’s philosophical theories. 


But it was in his study, in the 
Widener Library, that Professor 
Babbitt did his most influential 
work. He had the gift of appreci- 
ating talent, and he drew to himself 
a group of students by inspiring 
them with his own intellectual 
ardor. 

When he received me the first 
time, Babbitt introduced a very in- 
genious image to explain the differ- 
ence between the Pragmatism of 
William James (we were speaking 
of one of his most famous pupils, 
Ferdinand S. C. Schiller of Oxford) 
and Humanism. Babbitt had just 
quoted this passage from James: 
“By their fruits ye shall know 
them, and not by their roots.” 
Emphasizing the words’ which 
James had added to the Gospel 
text, he said: “By adding this little 
comment or explanation to Christ’s 
saying, to show what little im- 
portance he attached to roots 
(moral energy at its source) James 
changed this maxim to a misleading 
half-truth. Just as the tree,” Bab- 
bitt continued, “began its existence 
as a root, as a root born of that 
impenetrable mystery of life which 
is hidden in a seed, just so good 
and ethical actions are inseparable 
from their roots, which are norma- 
tive ideas or concepts or standards 
or, again, religious dogmas, as the 
case may be.” Then, taking a pen 


in hand, he traced on a sheet of 
paper a little diagram destined to 
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reveal at once his whole doctrine 
and his extraordinary mastery of 
the art of teaching. By that figure 
Babbitt demonstrated three things: 

First that moral action, “inner 
working,” is the center and meet- 
ing-point of all human faculties, 
and that it implies a constant inter- 
relation or process of mutual giv- 
ing and receiving between man’s 
apex voluntatis or higher will, and 
his entire being, viz., intellect, af- 
fections and senses. This exchange 
or moral metabolism is the essen- 
tial principle of personality. But 
where this “inner working” by 
which man exchanges or gives up 
or controls his lower instincts, his 
élan vital, or easy and romantic 
optimism, for an involution or in- 
flux of moral and spiritual energy, 
does not exist, there may be an in- 
dividual, but there is no person- 
ality, no character, no equilibrium, 
no centrality, no fixed purpose. 
Where the exchange stops or be- 
comes negative, the personality of 
character begins to disintegrate. 

Secondly, that the philosophies 
of life which do not refer primarily 
to this central moral process, are 
localized beyond actual experience, 
at one of the four extreme posi- 
tions: below, sensationism; above, 
subjective spiritualism; on _ the 
right, voluntarism; on the left, in- 
tellectualism. 

Thirdly, that human life offers 
an ascending gradation on three 
levels: natural, human, supernatu- 
ral. “The moral action, the inner 
working,” he concluded, “is every- 
thing; but, to make it possible, one 
must be careful not to sap the roots, 
i.e., intimate confidence in the 
higher or supernaturalistic stand- 
ard where human sacrifice is trace- 
able to the Higher Will which is the 
psychological equivalent for grace, 

















and makes up for apparent priva- 
tion or restraint.” 

This demonstration, which had 
given me in miniature a whole 
world of new ideas, had simul- 
taneously inspired a singular emo- 
tion in me: I seemed to perceive 
the first gleam of hope, a hope 
which I had lost long before, viz., 
the intellectual possibility. And so 
I ventured a question: “What do 
you think of the religious conclu- 
sions of Professor Mercier in his 
book Le Mouvement Humaniste aux 
Etats-Unis?” Babbitt gave this 
simple answer: “When Humanism 
advances along the line of the su- 
pernatural beyond a certain point, 
that is probably where it will land; 
man passes man as Pascal says. 
Paul Elmer More and Louis J. A. 
Mercier have cast anchor into the 
transcendent by means of the 
Christian Dogma. I have not gone 
so far myself, but I conceive that 
it can be done.” 

In fact, Babbitt never ceased to 
show the most lively interest in the 
work of his students who went be- 
yond the sphere of psychology and 
philosophy. The latter was his own 
position though he admitted that 
the higher will may be a prodromos 
to an explicit supernatural stand- 
ard. Particularly in Professor 
Mercier’s more recent writings did 
he show a deep interest. Concern- 
ing them he wrote to me at great 
length when I was at the Sorbonne 
in 1932. He undoubtedly referred 
to Mercier’s The Challenge of Hu- 
manism, which was to appear the 
following year. And he concluded: 
“I suggest that you get into corre- 
spondence with Professor Mercier.” 
The sense of intellectual solidarity 
with Irving Babbitt was, indeed, so 
deep and so unusual that the 
thought of his co-operation with me 
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shortly before he died carries a 
strange and poignant impetus. 
This sense of intellectual solidarity 
also held the attention of Professor 
Jean Laporte of the Sorbonne, and 
he expressed it as follows in his 
preface to my work: “If the late 
Professor Irving Babbitt were still 
living he certainly would have in- 
troduced M. Richard, his former 
student and collaborator at Har- 
vard University, to the public. 
When M. Richard came to France 
he had a letter of recommendation 
from his former teacher which bore 
witness to a high esteem and sym- 
pathy for him.” 

When I saw Babbitt the second 
time at Widener Library it was to 
hear his criticism of my first thesis, 
On the Intellectual Aspect of Things 
according to Humanism. After 
a few suggestions concerning de- 
tails I noticed that he had fixed his 
eyes on me as he said: “Well, you 
have understood me. I have only 
one thing to say: ‘Work.’” On his 
well-shaped lips I noticed the vi- 
bration of his will and I felt that 
my own will to work was decupled. 

Humanism built on so many su- 
perposed civilizations had become 
more than a philosophy to me. It 
threw light on the human drama 
and brought with it an unexpected 
dynamism. 

Had Irving Babbitt done no more 
than to develop the minds of a few 
men capable of receiving after him 
the inheritance of the past and the 
intellectual methods of Humanism 
and to hand these over to the best 
minds of his country, it must be ad- 
mitted that he played a great part. 
For it is by his attachment to First 
Principles that he promoted and 
accelerated in the American uni- 
versity a movement toward insti- 
tuting a really national criticism. 
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By ARCHDALE A. KING 


ODAY a relative term, signify- was getting its own back for the 
ing the districts beyond the Autos-da-Fé of the Inquisition. Not 
High Atlas that have been the last only do those “who take the sword 
to receive the benefits of French perish by the sword,” but cruelty 
rule, the “Zone of Insecurity” prior always begets cruelty. 
to 1907, included nearly the whole First occupied by Spanish troops 
of Morocco. When Charles de_ in 1921, there is now no prohibition 
Foucauld landed at Tangier on against Christians living in Xauen, 
June 20, 1883, disguised as a Jew, but it is still forbidden to stay at 
in order to study the country, he Moulay-Idriss, near Meknez in the 
literally took his life in his hand. French Zone, although of late 
With the exception of accredited years it has been permitted to visit 
diplomats, Morocco was closed to the town for a few hours. Such 
Christians and any who chose to was the compromise effected by 
disregard this veto were unlikely to Marshal Lyautey, whose wise deal- 
return home. Hatred of Europeans ings with the inhabitants greatly as- 
was raised to a religious level, for sisted in the pacification of the 
the Berber and Arab inhabitants country. 
were fanatically Moslem, to the Xauen was built by Andalusian 
point of intolerance against all who Moors, exiled from their native 
failed to acknowledge Mohammed land by the Catholic Kings, and in 
and his book. many other parts of the country 
Entry into holy cities, such as_ their descendants may still be 
Xauen and Moulay-Idriss, meant found, so that one wonders if the 
certain death and even De Fou-_ reason for Moroccan fanaticism and 
cauld with the dress and dirt of an intolerance does not come from 
African Jew was unable to pene-_ these disgruntled fugitives, who had 
trate the walls of the northern city. suffered so much at Christian 
Xauen (Chechaouene), hidden in a hands. Moslem Spain had accord- 
fold of the Sidi Bou Yahia Moun- ed liberty of worship to both Cath- 
tain, was only rediscovered by olics and Jews and the persecu- 
chance when a military airplane tion at Cordoba in 851 was directly 
flew over it. In 1900 a Christian caused by certain unbalanced zeal- 
entered the town in disguise, but ots, who had courted “martyrdom” 
he was discovered and burned in by openly insulting and ridiculing 
the market place, and there is close the religion of the Prophet. In 
by a street still called “The Way of Morocco, also, during the Middle 
the Burned.” The Amas clan of Ages there was a tolerant spirit and 
the Riffs, who inhabited Xauen, Christians studied in the medersas 
after more than four hundred years (colleges) at Fez. 














Unlike Egypt and Turkey, it is 
still forbidden for a non-Moslem to 
enter a mosque in Morocco and any- 
one who is foolhardy enough to 
make a forcible entry would quick- 
ly find himself in a “zone of inse- 
curity.” On a permit from the mu- 
nicipality it is now allowed to see 
the magnificent bronze chandelier 
in the principal mosque at Taza, 
but when I visited the town in the 
February of this year, the respon- 
sible official was nowhere to be 
found and the guide was unwilling 
to allow me inside, even on pay- 
ment. 

Lingering by the open door of a 
mosque is often resented, especial- 
ly when it houses the shrine of a 
reputed holy man, such as _ the 
Mosque of Moulay-Idriss at Fez, but 
the medersas in that city are now 
open to the public on receipt of a 
ticket of authorization. 

The Reconnaissance au Maroc, 
published in Paris by Charles de 
Foucauld after his clandestine vis- 
it, whetted the appetite of France, 
and the martyred Hermit of the 
Sahara may be reckoned as the 
Patron of the “Zone of Insecurity,” 
especially when it is remembered 
that he lost his life in such a zone, 
Algeria. 

The conquest of Morocco by the 
French began in earnest in 1907, 
ending with the arrival at Bou 
Izakaren, to the south of the Anti- 
Atlas, of Monsieur Ponsot, Com- 
missary Resident General, who had 
come to review the troops that had 
pacified the last of the North Afri- 
can dissidents. This historic 
march was held on March 18, 1934, 
and it marked the final triumph of 
French influence, French troops 
and French administration. For 
twenty years the struggle had been 
maintained, now in one district, 
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now in another, but the result had 
been to make the whole country 
safe, not only for the soldier, the 
missionary and the trader, but also 
for the lone tourist of either sex. 

Today, the region of the Anti- 
Atlas is still officially styled the 
“Zone of Insecurity” and ostensibly 
this article treats of that district, 
but, as we shall see, the name gives 
a thrill to which one is not en- 
titled. 

“Natura non facit saltus,” says 
the old adage, but France has ef- 
fected more than nature, since in 
ten years she has lifted Morocco 
out of the Middle Ages. True, the 
native towns with their evil smell- 
ing alleyways and cupboard-like 
shops remain cheek by jowl with 
the new French quarters, but even 
in the short time that has elapsed 
since the advent of European civi- 
lization, Western influences have 
made their way into the very heart 
of the medinas and kasbahs. 

Berbers and Arabs may have the 
profoundest loathing for Christians, 
but they can never again sink into 
that condition from which they 
have been raised. This is not to 
say that zeal for Islam is weaken- 
ing, for very very seldom is a Mo- 
hammedan converted to Catholi- 
cism. Most towns in Morocco have 
at least one Protestant missionary, 
generally a Scotch Presbyterian, 
but although their faith is in many 
respects more akin to the Moslem 
than is the Catholic, their efforts 
meet with no greater success. One 
missionary told me that after near- 
ly forty years work in the country 
he had converted no one. Heroism 
and Christian charity, however, are 
no respecters of creeds and in this 
present year a Franciscan and two 
Protestants have died of typhus, 
caught from nursing natives. 
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All the Catholic churches in 
Morocco are served by the Francis- 
cans, as a reward, if one may so 
express it, for their heroic attempts 
in the past to teach the faith. In 
the sixteenth century seven were 
martyred in the Djemma el F’na 
at Marrakech, and the church, fate- 
ly built in that town, has been 
erected in their honor. In _ the 
medinas of Marrakech and Fez are 
small Catholic chapels, but every 
place of any size in French Morocco 
now has a permanent church, which 
is thronged for Mass, as the view- 
point of the Front Populaire does 
not represent the soul of France. 
One is especially struck by the 
number of soldiers who hear Mass, 
Legionnaires, Chasseurs d’Afrique 
and Senegalese. 

Connecting these towns one with 
the other are magnificent roads, 
that extend over and beyond the 
High Atlas Mountains. Originally 
the work of the Foreign Legion, 
they are now maintained by native 
labor under French _ supervision. 
No regiment makes such world- 
wide appeal as the Foreign Legion, 
but the fantastic lies that have been 
written about it have given to many 
people an altogether erroneous idea. 
This is due to the craving for sen- 
sationalism on the one hand and to 
the narratives of deserters on the 
other. As regards these last it may 
be pertinently asked, who would 
expect a true statement of fact from 
a turncoat? At the best these de- 
serters were misfits who chafed 
against the routine and discipline 
of the Legion and who therefore 
came up against authority, a hard 
authority, if you like, but one that 
was for the most part just. That 
there have never been any injustices 
or cruelties in the Legion is too 
much to expect from any body of 
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men in any age or in any country, 
but from personal knowledge of 
officers, non-commissioned officers 
and men, I am “profoundly con- 
vinced,” as the Anglican Bishop 
Gore was so fond of saying, that 
life in the Legion is what you 
choose to make it, and the average 
legionary is not at the mercy of 
sadistic sergeants and arbitrary 
officers. 

Another “vain thing fondly in- 
vented” by novelists of the baser 
sort is that the legionnaries are the 
scalawags of Europe, men that must 
be “held in by bit and bridle lest 
they shall fall upon you.” Again, it 
stands to reason that all are not 
saints, but for the most part the 
men bear comparison with those of 
any regiment in the world. A Rus- 
sian sergeant once gave me three 
reasons for joining the Legion and 
I believe the third to be the rarest: 

The impossibility of remaining 
under a totalitarian dictatorship, 
whether of the left as Russia or of 
the right as Germany and Italy. 
Au fond, as the Holy Father has 
often said, the extremes of Commu- 
nism and Fascism meet in many 
directions; 

Some crisis in life, such as an 
unhappy love affair, urges a change 
of scene; a difficulty in finding em- 
ployment in one’s own country; or 
a craving for adventure; 

To escape from justice for some 
criminal offense. 

However, whatever may have 
been the motives of the legionnaries 
in the first instance, the fact re- 
mains that France has conquered 
Morocco largely through their ef- 
forts. Through the Foreign Legion, 
the “Zone of Insecurity” has be- 
come the “Zone of Security,” even 
in those districts where the former 
name is still retained. 














What then, it may be asked, is 
the outstanding difference between 
the two zones? The answer is 
found in the administration, for in 
the former case the rule is largely 
civilian, whereas in the latter it is 
purely military. As might be sup- 
posed “le sabre,” which together 
with “le goupillon” are the cream 
of France, has a far better idea of 
governing the native than the petty 
bourgeois state official, and the dis- 
astrous policy of attempting to turn 
the indigéne into a European demo- 
crat exercising his vote has been 
seen recently in Algeria. 

The affairs of the “Zone of Inse- 
curity” are administered in the 
Bureaux des Affaires Indigénes, 
where a prospective traveler in the 
Zone obtains his authorization. 
The use of the word “indigéne” 
struck me very strangely on my 
return to Belgium, where meat that 
has not been imported is called 
“piande indigéne.” Permission to 
visit the Zone is generally accorded 
with alacrity, for the average 
French officer is a gentleman, with 
the innate courtesy that is to be 
found in that grade of society which 
defies description or definition. 
Such permission, however, is obli- 
gatory and it is necessary to state 
exactly where one is going, for how 
long, and on what days in such 
and such a place. It is expressly 
stated on the paper of authoriza- 
tion that no responsibility is under- 
taken and that one goes at one’s 
own risk, but in point of fact there 
is no risk and the French military 
authorities take the greatest possible 
care of you. News of arrival is 
telephoned from one poste to the 
next, so that there is nothing left 
for the traveler to do but present 
his permit on demand. 

The term “Zone of Insecurity” 
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comes from the fact that this part 
of the country has only been paci- 
fied within the last few years. In 
1934 the campaign of the Anti-Atlas 
was finished in less than four weeks 
and the last bull of Targuiba was 
sacrificed by the Ait Souab at the 
feet of General Huré. Morocco had 
been united to French West Africa. 
Since that date peace has reigned 
throughout the district. The native 
rulers are tribal chieftains who 
hold feudal sway over their follow- 
ers, but their continual variance 
with each other makes rebellion im- 
probable, although there are some 
who have never given interior as- 
sent to French rule, albeit “kissing 
the hand that they are not able to 
bite.” However, even if local dif- 
ferences were made up and a Holy 
War (Djihad) were proclaimed the 
rebellion would have little chance 
of success against the Legion, 
equipped with all the modern ap- 
paratus of war. 


“Revenons a nos moutons,” as the 
French say. The “Zone of Inse- 
curity,”—what does it comprise in 
this Year of Grace 1938? At a 
rough estimate we may include the 
districts south of the rich Tarou- 
dant valley, in the Anti-Atlas Moun- 
tains, extending to the Spanish 
Zone and the Jebel Ouarkziz. Asa 
“jumping off ground” Marrakech is 
as good as any for those who wish 
to explore these far-off regions. 
Here in the old days the warriors 
of the South assembled their tribes 
preparatory to the conquest of 
North Africa and Spain, and the 
market still exists where previous 
to French rule a lively trade was 
carried on in human flesh. It is 
said that slaves are still secretly 
bought and sold in Morocco despite 
the lynx-like vigilance of the au- 
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thorities, but it might be open to 
argument that the lot of a slave un- 
der a good master is preferable to 
the wretched existence of a half 
starving unemployed in one of our 
great industrial cities. Famine in 
the Sous has often caused the na- 
tives to sell their children into 
slavery, not only to get a little 
money, but also to have less mouths 
to feed. Outside the Christian re- 
ligion necessity knows no law. 

From Marrakech it is necessary 
to cross the High Atlas Mountains, 
once the home of lions, and still in- 
habited by hyenas, jackals, eagles 
and vultures. Three roads are 
open to the traveler. On the left 
is Ozarzazat on the tracks of the 
desert, where a feudal fortress still 
dominates the town; an important 
post of the Legion, depicted in Les 
Hommes sans Nom (both book and 
film), it is still necessary to obtain 
a military permit in order to visit 
the place. The road on the right 
leads direct to Agadir of “Panther” 
fame, a small seaside town with a 
great naval and commercial future. 
The middle route also reaches to 
the coast, but via Taroudant, the 
old capital of the Sous, with its 
eight kilometers of tawny battle- 
mented ramparts, pierced by five 
gates. Here houses of red clay, 
giving all the appearance of a ne- 
cropolis, alternate with tropical gar- 
dens of bananas, lemons and 
oranges. The latter produce an ex- 
traction that is much valued as a 
perfume, but the bottle that I 
bought from a Chleuh boy in the 
street was not a success, and I 
shrewdly suspect that dirty water 
was palmed off on me. 

Like Tiznit, Taroudant has a de- 
serted appearance and the souks 
(markets) are not teeming with 
shopkeepers, touts and customers, 
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The na- 
tive shops are mere cupboards in 
the wall, where the owners crouch, 
gazing into space with Oriental 


as in Marrakech and Fez. 


vacuity. For a Moroccan town 
Taroudant seemed remarkably free 
from beggars, although it was re- 
ported that there had been no rain 
in the Sous valley for the past three 
years and that both typhus and 
famine were stalking the land. 
This triangle of country between 
the High Atlas and Anti-Atlas 
Mountains, watered by the Oued 
Sous, is comparatively fertile, de- 
spite the triple scourge of pesiis, 
famis and bellum, so accurately 
linked together in the Litany of 
the Saints. A country of transition 
between the Mediterranean zone 
and the torrid zone, cereals, figs, 
olives, wild apricots and almonds 
grow in the district, and the ker- 
nels of the last named form the 
export for the manufacture of es- 
sence of almonds. 

Besides the plague which fleas 
bring from rats, the inhabitants 
suffer from locusts, for the nutty 
flavor of a fried locust is poor 
compensation for the destruction of 
the last blade of grass. Those read- 
ers who have seen the Chinese film 
Good Earth (Visages d’Orient) will 
recall the appalling ravages that 
these insects inflict. 

Nearer to Agadir is a forest in- 
fested with scorpions and snakes, 
from which the performers of the 
Djemma el F’na at Marrakech get 
their specimens, but every Moroc- 
can market place has its snake 
charmer. Sous legend endows these 
reptiles with religious belief, Mo- 
hammedan, Jewish or Christian, as 
if they were human beings. Both 
here and farther south, the inhabi- 
tants are chiefly Berbers, Chleuh, 
as they are termed, to differentiate 
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them from the northern Berbers or 
Riffs. Simple in their tastes, milk 
and wool are often all that they 
have for food and clothing, since 
meat is a luxury that must be re- 
served for feasts and market days. 
Asida is a favorite dish in the 
Atlas, maize poured into a broad 
wooden bowl, with a lump of but- 
ter put in a hole in the center. 

The rules and regulations of 
Islam sit lightly upon the fiercely 
independent Chleuhs. Monogamy 
is general, except among the chiefs, 
but this is more a question of 
finance than of ethics, and pros- 
perity brings polygamy in its train. 
The young boys are famous, or 
rather notorious, as dancers, but 
their monotonous movements to the 
accompaniment of clappers seem to 
lack both grace and interest. Ber- 
ber boys have their heads shaved 
with a single tuft of hair on the 
side, which is allowed to grow so 
that the Archangel Gabriel may 
have something with which to pull 
them up to heaven. I have many 
times found that pretending to 
seize this lock has instantaneously 
rid me of an importunate beggar. 

The women are unveiled, with 
lines of blue tattooing on chin and 
forehead (if they are the mothers 
of sons); while they can claim legal 
rights in the home as well as in the 
community. 

From Taroudant the districts of 
the Anti-Atlas may be _ visited, 
either directly by tracks leading to 
Igherm and Issafen, or by the bet- 
ter road via Tiznit. In the Anti- 
Atlas, as in the High Atlas, are feu- 
dal kasbahs (citadels) of the lords 
of the district, who by their mastery 
of the heights control the caravans 
as they come from the south. Here, 
also, tucked away on the hillside 
or in a valley, are little villages 
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with surrounding walls of prickly 
pears, more unapprvachable than 
real ramparts, but often protected 
by forts, crenelated as in the Middle 
Ages. The clay houses have flat 
roofs with projecting eaves. Here 
the pasture is poor and barley is 
the only cereal, but the vegetation 
is varied, with thyme, lavender, 
broom, asphodel, oleander and tam- 
arisk. As on Mount Hymettus in 
Greece, the bees produce a specially 
flavored honey from their browsing 
among aromatic plants. 

The roads are patrolled by 
mounted mokhasnia in blue bur- 
noose and conical red hats, men 
who by the genius of France have 
been magically transformed from 
enemy horsemen into faithful gen- 
darmes. 

The route to Tiznit is the cradle 
of Chleuh legends, for here once 
stood their ancient capital, which 
has been engulfed in the soil, treas- 
ures and all. The open country, 
with its proximity to the Atlantic 
Ocean, has a more temperate cli- 
mate than farther inland, while 
many herds of sheep and goats pas- 
ture amid asphodels. Watch dogs 
are fewer than in Bulgaria and 
Greece and, unlike the savage 
Molassian variety they seldom at- 
tack the inoffensive wayfarer. 
Every house and farm in the dis- 
trict are walled and fortified, re- 
calling the short time of its paci- 
fication. 

Tiznit is on the edge of that 
monotony of bled (country) of 
stones, where only thorns are to be 
found, a land that has been de- 
scribed as one of “dust, misery and 
sun.” Here in a desert of stones is 
a town of five thousand inhabi- 
tants, the commercial crossroads of 
the south, where six kilometers of 
battlemented ramparts knot in- 
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terminable red ribbons around 
green patches of olives, palms and 
dates. The narrow, silent streets of 
the town, set between high walls, 
produce an atmosphere of inde- 
scribable gloom; while the doors of 
the houses, flanked with buttresses, 
have all the appearance of en- 
trances to old tombs. However, 
Tiznit has only a simulacrum of 
antiquity, for its mosques, kasbahs, 
foundouks and mellah only date 
from 1882, when Moulay el Has- 
sani led his expedition in the Sous. 

Perhaps the most picturesque and 
characteristic sight in this frontier 
town of the “Zone of Insecurity” 
is the arrival of a convoy of cam- 
els from the distant south. Veiled 
Touaregs, dressed in a picturesque 
shade of blue, lead their animals, 
both man and beast walking with 
swinging gate. The faces of the na- 
tives are of a bluish tint that is 
said to come from the thick blue 
cotton stuffs with which their 
faces are covered from infancy, by 
reason of the frequency of sand 
storms. The supercilious glances 
of the camel remind one of a long- 
necked dowager with lorgnettes, 
but legend asserts that this air of 
“knowing a thing or two” is be- 
cause the camel alone knows the 
hundredth name for Allah. Some- 
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times, also, baboons are perched on 
their backs, animals that ultimate- 
ly find their way to the more so- 
phisticated towns of Morocco, where 
they lead a miserable existence, do- 
ing tricks for tourists outside cafés. 

Seen from a distance, slowly ad- 
vancing across the desert of stones, 
the caravan today presents much 
the same appearance as that which 
greeted Solomon, when the Queen 
of Sheba came from far off Ethiopia 
with her “ivory, apes and pea- 
cocks.” The Orient as such is un- 
changing and eternal, for it is only 
when East meets West that one 
finds any modification in its age- 
long mode of existence. 

South of Tiznit, on the Atlantic 
coast, is the Spanish enclave of Ifni 
(Santa Cruz de Mar Pequejfia), re- 
claimed by Spain in 1912. Here the 
proximity of the sea produces a very 
different climate, but before the 
final pacification of the French Zone 
in 1934, Ifni served as a “Cave of 
Adullum” for the dissidents who 
risked capture or death in their 
own territory. 

Thus the Moroccan “Zone of In- 
security,” now little more than a 
fagon de parler, joins up with 
French West Africa, producing a 
vast tricolor empire, second only in 
extent to that of the Union Jack. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


E are told that there are no 
more open cities, that the dis- 
tinction between open and fortified 
cities no longer makes sense. I re- 
ply that there is always a distinc- 
tion between combatants and non- 
combatants. We are told that the 
life of a combatant is worth no less 
than the life of a woman or a child. 
I reply that all life is precious and 
that that is why we must hate war. 
But if a war is being fought, then let 
men fight it as men and not as wild 
animals; let them . . . destroy only 
as much of the nation’s population 
as is necessary to achieve victory, 
sparing as much as possible the 
non-combatant population. Drop- 
ping bombs upon a city, of what- 
ever sort it may be, when one can- 
not clearly aim at the military ob- 
jective which one set out to bom- 
bard and when the stronger possi- 
bility is that one will massacre non- 
combatants; bombarding civil popu- 
lations in order to try to terrorize 
them; machine-gunning columns of 
refugees from an airplane and 
killing women and children—such 
actions, or any others like them 
used as means of warfare (stupid 
means because they intensify re- 
sistance and invite reprisals)—such 
actions are crimes and will always 
be crimes which no ideological rea- 


sons can excuse. 
—Jacques MariTain, in The Commonweal, 
September 2d. 


Christians must perform the work 
of the State in complete loyalty to 
Caesar where Caesar has the right 
to command their allegiance, for 


Caesar in so far as he is doing the 
right is as Christian (though pos- 
sibly not visibly so) as the Pope. 
Where Caesar is wrong and cannot 
therefore claim the true Christian’s 
allegiance, the latter must constant- 
ly work to convert him to the Truth 
and the Right in the particular way 
best suited to the circumstances. 
Now if it is true that the need to 
have recourse to war is one of the 
results of worldly disorder due to 
the fact that Caesar ceases in most 
respects to be Christian, then the 
Christian’s job and the Church’s 
work are to associate themselves 
with the necessary and right means 
to the restoration of order. ... Un- 
less we are willing to accept the 
view that Christianity is a_ sect 
among other religious sects, a pure 
Catacomb religion for those who 
happen to like it, Christianity must 
at any given period co-operate in 
the task of keeping the world 
straight by the only means avail- 
able; sometimes those means in- 


clude war. 
—MICHAEL pe ta Bepoyere, in The Dublin 
Review, July. 


The Catholic Worker is not the 
Church, but it is a leaven in the 
mass. No one can eat pure leaven, 
but it is needed to make good bread. 
There are enough people whose 
wisdom is to wait, and thus to miss 
every opportunity, and who always 
keep on the side of established or- 
der. That may be necessary to pre- 
serve, but we need daring young 


Christians to prevent stagnation. 
—H,. A. Rernnowp, in Blackfriars (Oxford), 
September. 
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Let no one delude himself into 
thinking that sound political and 
economic reforms can, by them- 
selves, save American democracy. 
Unless there is a great spiritual and 
moral reawakening neither feder- 
alism, nor the restoration of prop- 
erty, nor the diffusion of owner- 
ship of the means of production will 
be of much avail. Political and 
economic reforms are, of course, in- 
dispensable to the preservation of 
democracy — just as false political 
ideals and economic fallacies will 
surely destroy the priceless heritage 
of personal freedom. But such re- 
forms cannot make democracy 
function effectively unless they are 
attended by a rebirth of self-re- 
liance, a new faith in the God-given 
independence of spirit of every 
man, woman and child, and a new 
understanding of the eternal value 
of integrity, truth and honor. 
Without staunch moral standards 
in government and business as in 
personal affairs, life in America will 
be sterile. 


—NicHoLas Roosevett, A New Birth of Free- 
dom (Scribner’s). 


It is likely that many of us can 
never return to the old tribal faiths, 
the particular theological orthodox- 
ies of our fathers. But it is one of 
the tragedies of our time that, in 
our enthusiastic iconoclasm, our 
zeal to disavow the venerable dog- 
mas of this formal faith or that, we 
have disavowed all faith entirely. 
Because our science has cast doubt 
on this or that phrase of what used 
to be our Holy Scriptures, we have 
been affrighted into damning the 
whole of theocratic thinking; and 
because the religion of a man like 
William Jennings Bryan was shown 
up as something of a joke, we have 
been persuaded to fancy that re- 
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ligiousness itself is only a kind of 
humorous delusion. Piety, in the 
sense of the stiff-necked, thin-lipped 
piousness of the grim old sectar- 
ians, was never a very lovely or very 
admirable thing. But piety, in the 
sense of a humility, an exultant 
wonderment, a gentleness of tread 
when we are in the holy places of 
the earth, is not today a less lovely 
or less saving thing than it was 
when Francis knelt in a meadow of 


buttercups at Assisi. 
—ALAN Devor, in The American 
September. 


Mercury, 


“Architecture is frozen music,” 
said a German writer. If that is so, 
then there will be no architectural 
music at the New York World’s 
Fair. The designs for the Contem- 
porary Arts Building and other im- 
portant structures are ultra-modern 
—what H. L. Mencken calls the 
“packing box and hat box architec- 
ture of the Ashcantine Era.” The 
rise of the daffy war-lords and the 
ugly-minded proletariat parallels 
the decline of beauty in the world. 

—BENJAMIN De CASSERES. 


Unless Democracy is to contem- 
plate this tragic end [the destruc- 
tion of our civilization], it must 
quickly bestir itself. It must cease 
taking for granted that it is the 
latest and best of all forms of po- 
litical and social organization, and 
must prove it. It must cease con- 
templating with lazy unconcern 
those conditions of life, of work, of 
health and of insecurity and illness 
and old age which move every truly 
human heart. It must stop using 
the institutions and privileges of 
Democracy for purely personal and 
selfish and gain-seeking ends and 
lift itself up to the plane of a life 
whose greatest joy is the better- 
ment of one’s fellow-men and of 
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the conditions which face and sur- 
round them. In _ other’ words, 
Democracy must prove to this twen- 
tieth century that it has the vigor, 
the capacity, the ideals and the 
moral courage, not only to justify 
itself in the eyes of its own people 
but in due time to convince the des- 
potic peoples themselves that they 
are on the wrong and backward 
track, judged even from the stand- 
point of their own individual and 
national interests. This war must 


be one of morals and of intellect. 
—NICcHOLAS Murray Burier, Address, Sep- 
tember 4th. 


We know that a subject, briefly 
entitled “Eng. Lit.,” is commonly 
taught in schools, and that publish- 
ers are continually bringing out 
new “readers.” But it is apparent 
on the evidence of popular taste 
that the pupils have not been in- 
spired by their teachers with any 
enthusiasm for the subject and that 
the victims have gone back to the 
trash which is little more than a 
mental drug. Is it that the method 
of presenting literature in schools 
is wrong, that pupils are discour- 
aged by a subject which they can- 
not guess the meaning of? The 
school essay, if it does not create 
an interest in the craft of writing 


and show that literature is a living’ 


thing, fails in its object. It rests 
with the schoolmasters, and after 
them with the critics, whether 
Gresham’s law of currency (that 
bad money drives out good) is to 
continue to operate in literature or 
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whether a new literary currency can 
come into circulation. If so, it may 
be that a new generation will be 
able to educate their elders. 


— JONATHAN Cape, in The Times Literary 
Supplement (London), August 27th. 


When enough bad writing gets 
into circulation, it becomes almost 
impossible to obtain publication for 
even a simple declarative sentence 
which makes sense or has any lit- 
erary merit, such as clarity, vigor, 
or wit. . . . During those periods, 
there is practically nothing to be 
done except wait for nature to take 
its course. 


—I. M. P., in the New York Herald Tribune 
Books, September 11th. 


At the end of the World War, 
although not at war with Austria, 
we quietly armed ten thousand 
Czechs—which happened to be one 
of my jobs. We aided Masaryk 
in all his claims. We thought that 
was one of the best ways, first 
to defeat Germany and then to 
prevent her rising. The bastion 
of Bohemia was given to the Czechs 
and the Little Entente encour- 
aged to prevent exactly what is 
happening now. Can it be prevent- 
ed? Yes, if the Little Entente (sixty 
divisions) and the Balkan Entente 
(thirty-five divisions) stand with 
England, France and Russia and if 
Czechoslovakia does not fall. But 
if Hitler takes Bohemia it will be 
much harder, perhaps impossible, 


to stop his next inevitable step. 
GENERAL HuGuH Jounson, in the New York 
World-Telegram, September 13th. 











THE GIFT 


By MARGARET Top RITTER 


tapes girl knocked timidly at the 
flimsy door of the last house 

on Monroe Street. 
“What you wan’?” shrieked a 
voice, amazingly shrill considering 


the soft slur of the interlacing 
vowels. 
What did she want? To the girl 


standing on the doorstep the ques- 
tion seemed no light one, flung at 
her carelessly, as carelessly to be 
answered. She looked about her 
seeking the solution of her prob- 
lem in material things. It became 
suddenly imperative that she 
should know what it was _ she 
wanted. 

To this last shabby house on 
Monroe Street the country lent its 
mantle of loveliness. The other 
houses belonged undeniably to the 
drab street; by the earth packed 
hard and brown about their door- 
steps, by the curtain of dust drawn 
discreetly across their uncurtained 
windowpanes, by the tin cans piled 
in their broken fence corners, by 
the whole dilapidated, unwhole- 
some air of them, they proclaimed 
themselves a part of the City, they 
shouted their allegiance to the 
municipality that winked comfort- 
ably upon them and let them flour- 
ish. But the last house was differ- 
ent, slightly, very slightly, but dif- 
ferent nevertheless. On its door- 
step city and country met and dis- 
puted for it as though it were some- 
thing precious. The city, boastful 
of its possession of even so mean 
a thing, illustrated its power of title 
by throwing over it a pall of soot 


and grime that no freshening spring 
rains could possibly wash away. 
The country, grieved that property 
should be so wantonly defaced, 
pushed a carpet of pale grass under 
its south wall and brought from the 
fields the sturdiest of its flowers 
with which to festoon the splinter- 
ing boards. The city, enraged, 
built a railroad between house and 
fields, and cinders from the thun- 
dering trains did the rest. The 
country, not to be outwitted, pa- 
tiently hung itself across the bridge 
the city had deemed necessary for 
matters of commerce, and within 
two springs had cured what it had 
taken the city a month to wreck. 

To the girl, hesitating on the 
doorstep, something of this grim 
struggle presented itself in the line 
of green valley pausing at the bank 
past which an express train had al- 
ready rushed, pushing with scat- 
tering courage up the nearer bank, 
and spending itself in a last blue 
flower at the foot of the steps on 
which she stood. 

“What you wan’?” repeated the 
voice, recalling her thoughts some- 
what. 

She wanted—what did she want? 
Her eyes turned briefly again to the 
valley, blossoming beneath a blue 
sky overlaid with thin, gray smoke. 
Courage? Yes, that was it. She 
wanted courage, courage to go on 
—like the valley, to spend herself 
in one last blue flower, not this 
spring alone, but next spring, and 
the next— 

Suddenly the front door was 




















jerked open and a woman, hand- 
some in an unkempt, spectacular 
way, regarded her suspiciously. 
“What you wan’?” she insisted. 

Bracing her hands against the 
door jamb the girl answered ele- 
mental question with elemental 
truth. “I want your help.” 

But the words were too revolu- 
tionary for the woman to grasp. 
“You wan’ t’elp?” she misinter- 
preted slowly. 

After all it was the same thing. 

“Yes, yes, to help you,” said the 
girl unsteadily. 

This was comprehensible; others 
had wanted to help and had done 
so in brief, ineffectual spurts of 
charity. 

“You wan’ come in?” The wo- 
man pushed aside several small 
children who had crowded into the 
doorway beside her and motioned 
to the girl to enter. 

“You come from Ceety?” she 
flung back over her shoulder, lead- 
ing her guest into a kitchen that 
was neither spotlessly clean nor 
shockingly dirty. 

The girl nodded. She was glad 
for a chance to get rid of the heavy 
basket she had been carrying on 
her arm. With two or three con- 
ciliatory remarks she persuaded the 
oldest boy to help her lift it onto 
the kitchen table. He did so with 
an odd little air of stealth. 

“It is for you,” she told him, in- 
cluding his brothers and sisters in 
her smile. 

“You Maureece, come ’way from 
basket,” cried the woman shrilly, 
seeing her oldest son sniffing hun- 
grily about the wicker lid. 

“She said it was for us,” said the 
boy sulkily, removing his nose a 
fraction of an inch from the odors 
that allured him. 

“Please let them look, it is so 
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hard to wait,” pleaded the girl for 
them. 

The children, five or six in num- 
ber, crowded around the table, 
their eyes darting anxiously from 
the closed basket to their mother’s 
face, back to the basket. 

“Aw right,” said the woman 
briefly, and picked up the sewing 
she had dropped on the floor when 
she had answered the door. 

The ravenous appreciation with 
which the children greeted the 
contents of the basket abashed the 
giver; choked her with an actual 
sense of guilt. “It is a nice day,” 
she murmured, loathing herself, 


the city, capital, labor, politics, 
everything which made this thing 
possible. 


The woman nodded, biting off 
her thread and starting a new seam 
with patient skill. She seemed alike 
indifferent to her progeny and her 
guest. This was not the first time 
that a stranger had occupied one 
of her chairs while her children 
wrangled noisily over the contents 
of a covered hamper. Generally 
the strangers had asked questions. 

“Is your husband living?” 

“How many children have you?” 

“What do they pay you a gar- 
ment?” 

“How many hours a day do you 
work?” 

She supposed the girl would ask 
her these things and being human 
she resented it. Her eyes traveled 
covertly up and down the slim fig- 
ure, noting the trim shoes, the soft 
broadcloth of the suit coat, linger- 
ing on the fur at the round young 
throat. She was used to them com- 
ing in broadcloth and kid gloves to 
offer her sporadic relief. Involun- 


tarily she frowned and the girl 
drew a little closer into the corner 
of her chair. 
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“Chicken!” yelled the boy Maur- 
ice, “fried!” 

“Give me piece,” said the woman 
sharply, and tore the breast to the 
bone with incredible rapidity. 

Suddenly the girl leaned forward, 
her sensitive face alternately flush- 
ing and paling. 

The woman said to herself: 
“Now she ask, ‘ees husban’ dead’?” 
and bent her head over her work 
with renewed and sullen energy. 

Let her ask; she was used to be- 
ing questioned. It was a kind of 
toll levied by the rich upon the 
poor. In exchange for a hamper of 
food and clothing you told how 
much you paid for a hod of coal 
or displayed your immigration cer- 
tificate. Reaching out a deft hand 
she boxed one of the children on 
the ear. It relieved her somewhat 
so to chasten a slight misdemeanor. 
The child thus signaled out for 
punishment darted to the far side 
of the room, upsetting a clothes- 
basket in passing. Out from the 
depths rolled a ten months’ old 
baby, who, being thus rudely awak- 
ened, added his complaint to the 
general disturbance, instantly con- 
tent when hands lifted him from 
the floor. 

“He thinks I am you!” said the 
girl triumphantly, laughing over 
the top of his head at the child’s 
mother. 

Looking up from her work the 
woman shook her head. “He spit 
on you,” she warned. 

But the girl sat down in a rock- 


ing chair and began to sing. “He 
likes me!” she boasted. 
The woman smiled. For the 


first time since the other had en- 
tered the room her face lost its look 
of veiled hostility. “He verra good 
bebbe,” she admitted proudly. 

Turning to the children still clus- 
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tering noisily about the table she 
spoke, raising her voice sharply. 
“Can’ you fight out door? Go ’way, 
so bambino sleep.” 

They went immediately, as 
though fearing chastisement if they 
lingered. One by one they darted 
past the visitor like startled fawns, 
alarmingly conscious of her pres- 
ence now that food no longer occu- 
pied their undivided attention. She 
smiled at them over their brother’s 
head but no answering smile light- 
ened their dark eyes. They would 
not lie in her arms like that for a 
million dinners. They were free- 
born American citizens and they 
had not asked for her charity. They 
would eat what she brought them, 
certainly, it was good and their 
stomachs were empty, but they had 
no coin with which to repay her, 
not even a fleeting smile of grati- 
tude. When they had gone the 
room became melancholy, robbed 
of their voices. 

“I would like to stay a little while 
if it does not trouble you?” The 
girl spoke shyly, her cheek bend- 
ing down to the baby’s head. 

The woman raised her dark eyes. 
“He like you nurse heem fine; I 
like you stay.” 

A train thundered by, dropping 
its angry cinders into the culvert 
through which it passed. The girl 
looked fearfully through the win- 
dows toward the children playing 
on the edge of the nearest bank. 

“They might fall over!” 
gasped. 

The woman shook her head. 
“They *fraid I spank, no dare,” she 
answered. 

The visitor laughed with swift, 
overwhelming mirth. The idea of 
a mother holding her children back 
from the jaws of death through ter- 
ror of a spanking was irresistible. 


she 
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In less than ten minutes the baby 
was lulled to sleep by the unaccus- 
tomed luxury of fur pillow and the 
faint perfume of heliotrope. Ris- 
ing carefully the girl put him back 
in his clothes hamper cradle and 
prepared to go. She had asked 
none of the questions she had been 
sent there to ask. Instead: “Thank 
you for everything,” she murmured, 
blushing with a sense of intrusion, 
officially authorized. 

The woman looked up from her 
sewing, surprised at the unfamiliar 
expression of farewell. “Me? I give 
nutting,” she said  uncertainly. 
“Chicken, he not cost money?” 

“Oh, no!” The chicken doesn’t 
cost a thing. I will bring you an- 
other soon. It is a gift from the 
Char—from some of my friends,” 
said the girl hastily. 
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But the woman was still anxious, 
incredulous of gratitude. “What 
for you thank me? Nex’ week I 
not pay for heem never.” 

“Never,” agreed the girl sooth- 
ingly. 

Opening the door she stood look- 
ing at the broken steps, the blue 
flower. “I was tired, it helped me 
to rest a while. Thank you for 
that,” she said smiling. 

_“Tired” was a word the woman 
understood perfectly. “I like that 
you come again an’ that I geeve you 
the rocker!” Hospitably she strug- 
gled with the pitfalls of language. 

The monotonous, increasing 
thunder of freight wheels drowned 
any hope of immediate reply. 
While the train was still passing 
they parted with similar gestures 
of understanding and friendship. 


THE AUTUMN FIRE 


By GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


RIGHT though the garden was and Eden-sweet, 
We turn with even lovelier desire 
To the first lighting of our autumn fire; 
And its gold pennons laughing at defeat 
Flutter and murmur in our joint retreat 
Of richer lands which quiet shall acquire— 
Of the heart’s country, shire on sinewy shire, 
Rivered with memories, knit for shine or sleet. 
Here shall those vestal virgins called the Hours, 
Twining our flames in our white temple of peace, 
Shed songs more exquisite than sighs from flowers, 
And gaze unsleeping, as the winds increase, 
On Faith, more rapturous for the tempest’s feud, 


Or sleeping on the breast of Fortitude. 








ST. FRANCIS AND THE MODERN MIND 


By FATHER JAMES, O.M.Cap. 


HE modern mind is acutely con- 

scious that all is not well with 
it. Progress assuredly has been 
made. Material forces have been 
bent to the use of man; the power 
of disease has been blunted; the so- 
called drudgery of toil and work 
has been diminished; the material 
universe has shrunk beneath the 
triumphs of man on land and sea 
and in the air. Whether, for all 
that, human progress has been an 
all-round, concerted movement, or 
a divided disorderly advance, is 
matter for conjecture. 

Science and industry are the two 
great factors that have molded the 
civilization of our time. In the 
eyes of many this civilization is 
now showing signs of turning back 
upon itself to destroy whatever 
progress has been made. If in the 
past science has been an instrument 
of power over matter for the amelio- 
ration of man’s lot, it has also been 
a weapon of destruction; to what 
future uses it will be put we do 
not know. The Industrial Revo- 
lution, supposedly the dawn of 
emancipation from the old neces- 
sity of unceasing toil, has not made 
good its promises. Instead we have 
a distribution of wealth which has 
been condemned by Rome and Mos- 
cow alike. In a word, the culture 
of the West is today being threat- 
ened by its civilization. 

One period in the past of Europe 
is remarkable for the unification of 
its forces which it achieved. In 
matter of culture the past has noth- 
ing better to offer than that exem- 


Iam 
not now saying that here we had 
the millennium or that there were 


plified in the medieval epoch. 


no evils in Church or State. I am 
not even so fatuously conservative 
as to think that the future may 
have nothing better to offer or that 
we must return to medieval civi- 
lization. But I do insist that we 
have something to learn from the 
Middle Ages. They achieved a fully- 
orbed, all-round culture. On the 
external side Europe was one in a 
sense it never has been since. More 
important still, there was a unity 
of spirit which showed itself in art, 
in philosophy, in letters. It was 
not a monotonous unity either 
which strangled local loyalties or 
philosophic differences. The re- 
ligion of Christianity, expounded 
by the Church, welded Europe in- 
to a culture which is the matrix of 
our Western civilization. 

That many thinkers have been 
sensing this is clear from the back- 
ward glance which characterizes 
the outlook of our contemporaries. 
There has been a renaissance of 
Thomism in philosophy, for in- 
stance, which is by no means con- 
fined to those within the Church. 
But perhaps the figure that has 
focused most attention upon him- 
self, drawing the regard of lettered 
and unlettered, is the man called 
Francis of Assisi, the man ac- 
claimed by the modern mind as its 
own pet discovery, the man whose 
cult knows no frontiers, neither the 
boundaries of his country nor the 
far-flung reach of the Catholic 




















Church. Literally, Francis is of 
the wide world, everybody’s Saint. 
The wish expressed by Tennyson, 
we may say, is representative of the 
age in which we live: 


“Sweet Saint Francis, would that 
he were here again, 

He that in his catholic wholeness 
used to call the very flowers 
Sisters, Brothers—and the beasts 
—whose pains are hardly less 

than ours.” 


St. Francis is so vivid for us, so 
present to the modern mind, that 
we seem to have been hearing of 
him ever since the morrow of his 
death on the 3d of October, 1226, 
when everybody began to write 
about him, either to keep his mem- 
ory fragrant in their own souls, or 
to share with others the inspir- 
ing knowledge of him that was 
theirs. 

In what consists this wonderful 
appeal of St. Francis for the mod- 
ern world? How are we to explain 
the hold he has obtained over the 
modern mind? Could we satisfy 
ourselves as to the reason of this 
Franciscan appeal, we should be 
very close to the message of St. 
Francis for our time. The measure 
of our vision is the measure of our 
need and while there are certain 
aspects of the Saint which on the 
surface compel the modern man’s 
attention, these need not obscure 
the deep and ultimate reasons for 
his popularity. In an age when 
men had vainly hoped for every- 
thing from science, when industrial 
progress accumulated wealth but 
failed to distribute it, Francis 
stands for something which alone 
can enhance the life of man; he is 
the embodiment of a new and beau- 
tiful vision of God and of the place 
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of religion in the life of humanity. 

There is not the slightest under- 
standing of St. Francis, of course, 
without reference to Jesus Christ. 
It is Christ Who explains St. Fran- 
cis. From the moment when the 
gay young man of Assisi came un- 
der the spell of Christ, there is but 
one word to express his history— 
transformation into Christ until he 
became in the history of men a 
miraculous living image of Christ 
crucified. “Christ Jesus crucified,” 
says St. Bonaventure, “was laid, as 
a bundle of myrrh, in his heart’s 
bosom, and he yearned to be utter- 
ly transformed into Him by the fire 
of his exceeding love.” The effect 
of Francis’s conversion was that he 
had begun to hide Christ in his 
heart. But so filled became the 
heart of Francis that the sweetness 
of Christ overflowed into his body, 
into his life as a whole. When he 
came to die, and was stretched up- 
on the ground in nakedness, one 
could see the divine complacency 
in his efforts. Francis was sealed 
with the living likeness, in wounds 
on hand and feet and side; no man 
so like to Christ Ieft earth for 
heaven. 

Catholic and Protestant alike 
agree that the perfect form of holi- 
ness was made accessible in Jesus 
Christ. He is the Exemplar of all 
true human sainthood and some- 
thing of Him appears in every saint. 
But besides the literal exactness 
with which Francis followed Christ, 
there is the Saint’s own contribu- 
tion in his rendering of holiness. 
Sanctity is genius in holiness. Es- 
sentially the same in all, it allows 
of self-expression characteristic of 
each. The individuality of St. Fran- 
cis, as I see him, shows itself un- 
der three flashing facets: the ro- 
mantic rendering of holiness which 
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was his, the poetry of his poverty 
and his intimacy with Nature. 
Given the romantic temperament 
of Francis, his form of holiness was 
inevitably romantic in the best 
sense of the word. For the roman- 
ticist life is plastic under the influ- 
ence of idea and is not, as Realists 
would have us believe, crushed 
under the hard heel of fact. Ro- 
manticism does not accept the 
fatality of heredity or environment 
or circumstances; it holds that the 
spirit of life is unconquerable, and 
is ready to admit that in its onward 
course the human spirit may shat- 
ter the rocks of life, turn back the 
tides of circumstance, and set out 
on uncharted seas. In the case of 
St. Francis we have the very defi- 
nite impression that religion is no 
mere dull code of negative prescrip- 
tions, but rather something which 
allows his temperament to expand 
in beauty and vitality. In his first 
discovery of Christ Francis, the 
erstwhile gay companion who 
quaffed the wine of youth and sang 
of romance beneath the stars, was 
seized with a paroxysm of anguish 
that sent him from caverns and 
hidden places into broad daylight 
weeping for the passion of his Sav- 
ior, bemoaning the fact that Love 
was unloved by many. But when 
he met a leper and proved to him- 
self the sincerity of his new vision 
of the suffering Christ, there is a 
subtle avowal which will follow him 
all his life. In the leper’s kiss, he 
says, “I discovered sweetness of soul 
and body.” Note the word body. It 
is a detail that might pass un- 
noticed. When his biographer de- 
scribes the Saint’s preaching at 
Christmas he is careful to give a 
similar impression. “And when he 
spoke of the Child of Bethlehem,” 
he says, “he would pass his tongue 
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over his lips as if to taste the honey 
of the name Jesus upon them.” 

Here was a man into whose life 
an intoxicating love had come. That 
love quickly gripped him soul and 
body. His mind had been prepared 
by tales of chivalry, his imagina- 
tion had been nurtured on romance, 
his youth had been filled with 
visions of military glory. In his 
new fealty he called himself a 
knight of Christ, a herald of the 
King, and his rendering of holiness 
was romantic and in a true sense 
humanist. There is undoubtedly 
plenty of asceticism and renuncia- 
tion in his life but while for many 
asceticism is rather the predomi- 
nant thing of holiness, for Francis 
it is not so. He would have his fol- 
lowers happy. Asceticism was the 
result of love rather than love's 
necessary preparation. Religion 
was not so much a curb as an out- 
let for the love that was in his 
heart. 

A love like that of Francis could 
not be bound or shackled, could not 
blindly submit to human conven- 
tions or be held back by material 
cares, and in quest of freedom St. 
Francis discovered poverty. But 
here again the poet Francis reveals 
himself. Man can find no higher 
symbol for his love than woman 
and Francis, artist that he was, 
made of poverty a lady. Many be- 
fore him had loved poverty pro- 
saically, but it was his to dream of 
the Lady Poverty and to gain from 
Dante that perhaps exaggerated 
eulogy which says that Francis 
wedded the Lady Poverty who had 
found no suitor since the time of 
Christ. The world had been defi- 
nitely poorer without this new 
vision of St. Francis. Others caught 
from him the light of his vision and 
in time the Franciscan movement 
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has been nothing short of a tre- 
mendous social reform. The ges- 
ture of Francis, his sincerity in 
quitting all things to follow pov- 
erty, has lived in the memories of 
men. Thousands in every age have 
imitated his gesture. By such a ges- 
ture men were rendered free to hide 
their persons beneath a common 
garb and so pass from rich to poor, 
from poor to rich, and where the 
true sincerity of Francis lingered, 
to be uniting and welding forces in 
society. In addition, the donning 
of the Franciscan habit by men and 
women living in the world, by 
kings and queens, and popes and 
peasants, suggested by St. Francis 
in the creation of the Third Order, 
gives color to the strong pronounce- 
ment of a modern Pope who said 
that his “social reform was the 
Third Order.” 

It was the Lady Poverty who in- 
troduced Francis to Nature and en- 
abled him to obtain that perfect in- 
timacy with Nature by which per- 
haps he is best known. Literally 
he rediscovered Nature, and with 
him Christianity came back from 
the desert to take possession of a 
world that had to be purged of pa- 
gan disfigurations. I must content 
myself with mentioning the two 
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sources of his outlook. Francis 
found himself attuned to Nature, 
and when he called the beasts his 
Brothers and death a Sister an at- 
titude of mind was present. Fran- 
cis saw Nature for what it was, a 
creature like himself of God and in 
their common creaturehood he 
could fraternize with all creation. 
The second source of his Nature- 
cult was deeper, for by intuition 
Francis saw all creation taken up 
by God in the Incarnation of his 
Son. Francis, in fact, could only 
have loved something supremely 
personal and in his love of Christ 
he was gradually enveloping all 
creation. Little lambs he loved es- 
pecially because they were for him 
a symbol; he would take a worm 
out of his path lest it be trodden 
upon because Christ was spoken of 
as a worm. He would walk gently 
on the stones because Christ was 
spoken of as a rock. He could not 
bring himself to extinguish a taper 
because Christ was spoken of in 
Scripture as the light of the world. 
And did St. Francis stand here this 
night to give a message, his lips 
would utter a single word, Christ; 
for having turned their backs on 
Him, men today find themselves in 
darkness. 
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66 A FOOL like St. Francis, a hero 

like St. Benedict, a revivalist 
like Moody, a lover of souls like 
General Booth, an ascetic like St. 
Anthony the Hermit, an orator as 
golden voiced as Lacordaire—but 
withal, a poor theologian and as 
simple as a child, of whom his 
Church was unworthy”; thus a fel- 
low Anglican characterizes Joseph 
Leycester Lyne who, throughout 
his eventful life, preferred to be 
known as “Ignatius of Jesus, O.S.B., 
the Monk of Llanthony.” 

Probably no one with the excep- 
tion of John Henry Newman, did 
more to re-establish Catholic prac- 
tices within the Church of England, 
than the intrepid devotee of monas- 
ticism, born at Trinity Square, Lon- 
don, on November 23, 1837, four 
years after the start of the Oxford 
Movement. 

As a boy, Joseph Lyne, showed a 
predilection for the Church, and 
after preliminary training at St. 
Paul’s and other schools, he entered 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, and 
completed his theological studies 
at the age of twenty-one. As he 
had to wait for two years before 
he could receive deacon’s orders, he 
offered his services as catechist to 
the little Scotch parish of Inverness. 
There, however, he met with op- 
position when he began to expound 
the Anglo-Catholic doctrines of the 
Eucharistic Presence and the Ven- 
eration of the Virgin. When the 
headmistress of the local seminary 


accused him of teaching Protestant 
girls to call the Virgin by the 
Roman Catholic title of “Our 
Lady,” the young curate quoted in 
vain from the English Prayer 
Book’s “Table of Feasts and Holy- 
days” and so was exiled to the high- 
land parish of Glen Urquhart where 
his persistence in High Church prac- 
tices only brought him additional 
troubles. He was actually accused 
of being a Jesuit in disguise and 
finally his license to preach was re- 
voked by the local bishop. 

His persistence, however, brought 
him deacon’s orders in 1860, on 
condition that he remain a deacon 
and abstain from preaching for at 
least three years. He then became 
unpaid assistant to George Rundle 
Prynne, the High Church vicar of 
St. Mary’s, Plymouth, where he soon 
came under the direct influence of 
Edward Bouverie Pusey and his 
“spiritual daughter” Mother Pris- 
cilla Sellon, both ardent devotees 
of the religious life. 

For some time, plans for an An- 
glican monastic revival for both 
men and women had been under 
way within the Church of England. 
As early as 1829, the poet Southey 
referring to the dissolution of re- 
ligious communities by Henry VIII. 
had prophesied: “Thirty years 
hence, this reproach may be effaced 
and England may have its Beguines 
and its Sisters of Charity. It is 
grievously in need of them.” 

In 1842, Newman had started 











what was virtually a religious com- 
munity for men at Littlemore, the 
members of which recited the 
breviary offices but took no vows; 
and about the same time, a Rev. 
Mr. Aitken, together with a few as- 
sociates, started a sort of religious 
community at Leeds, much to the 
consternation of his wife who com- 
plained to the bishop that he was 
neglecting her and his six children 
for the monastic life. In 1841, the 
first Anglican Sister, Marian Re- 
becca Hughes had dedicated herself 
to religion, adopting a white habit, 
with an ivory cross as insignia. She 
later joined the first religious com- 
munity for women formed under 
Anglican auspices, at Park Village, 
West London, on March 26, 1845. 
This convent persisted until the 
time of the Crimean War, when 
most of the Sisters joined the forces 
of Florence Nightingale, the re- 
mainder, including Miss Hughes, 
joining the Society of the Holy 
Trinity which was established by 
Miss Sellon at Plymouth in 1848. 

By 1844, the Oxford Movement 
had dealt such a deathblow to Low 
Church prejudices that the Cam- 
bridge Union Society carried 88 to 
60 a motion: “Resolved: That the 
suppression of the monasteries by 
Henry VIII. has been most injurious 
to the country; and the circum- 
stances of the present time impera- 
tively demand the restitution of 
similar institutions.” 

Miss Sellon was already a pro- 
fessed “Lady Abbess” when she 
inspired Joseph Leycester Lyne, to 
found a religious community for 
men in 1860, deeding to him a 
house for that purpose and fashion- 
ing for him his first habit—“a sim- 
ple hooded black frock.” With two 


others, the young deacon entered 
on the monastic life, but almost im- 
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mediately the new community was 
forced to disband when Lyne was 
stricken with typhoid fever. He 
went home to recuperate and his 
father, determined to cure him of 
his idea of becoming a “parson in 
petticoats,” destroyed the habit. 

The same year, found “Brother 
Joseph” (as he then called himself) 
in Belgium for a rest cure, and 
while in Brussels, he was so im- 
pressed by solemn Benediction at 
the Redemptorist Church of St. 
Joseph, that he became even more 
deeply assured of his vocation for 
the religious life. Recalling this 
occasion, he wrote in later years: 
“My monastic vocation was deepen- 
ing every day. I longed to be to 
our beloved Church of England 
what Pére Lacordaire and other re- 
ligious men were to the Church of 
France and Belgium.” 

At Bruges, he studied the Rule 
of St. Benedict of Nursia, and de- 
cided to put aside secular dress and 
adopt a modification of the Bene- 
dictine habit although Anglican as- 
sociates told him that “he had no 
more right to appear in the habit 
of St. Benedict than he had to as- 
sume the blue coat and cocked hat 
of an admiral of the fleet.” 

Returning to England, he re- 
ceived an appointment as curate to 
St. George’s-in-the-East, London, 
and was given charge of St. 
Saviour’s Mission in the heart of 
Whitechapel. There he adopted the 
chosen habit and for nine months 
labored among the riffraff of the in- 
famous Ratcliffe Highway making 
many converts to Ritualism among 
the city’s poor. Eventually, how- 
ever, he resigned his curacy rather 
than abandon his monastic dress. 

Frowned upon as a “Romish 
monk” he found a refuge at Cloy- 
den rectory near Ipswich, and is- 











sued a pamphlet in which he de- 
fended the monastic idea. The 
Bishop of Norwich opposed him, 
but nevertheless he gathered togeth- 
er a congregation in a barn, and in 
1863, founded a “Benedictine com- 
munity” at Elm Hill, not far from 
the site of the episcopal see. “No 
Popery” Riots ensued when he per- 
suaded the vicar of St. Laurence’s 
at Norwich, to offer votive Masses 
for the new Community. Mobs 
surrounded the new “monastery” 
and “Father Ignatius” as he now 
termed himself, was served with a 
warning which read: “Notice to the 
Jesuit Priest: As thy tribe was al- 
ways a pestilence to the world, we 
warn you to forbear spreading thy 
erroneous doctrine in this parish 
lest you get a broken head, for as 
you acted against the law you need 
not expect its protection. So for- 
bear to pray or preach in this par- 
ish; if not the ill be on your head.” 

In the meantime, zeal for the re- 
ligious life was spreading within 
the Anglican communion. Sister- 
hoods, in particular, were multiply- 
ing. In 1847, Canon Chamberlain 
founded at Oxford, the Community 
of St. Thomas the Martyr, and after 
1850, in quick succession came the 
Society of St. John the Baptist at 
Clewer, the Society of St. Mary at 
Wantage, and later the Sisterhoods 
of All Saint’s, St. Margaret, St. 
Peter and others. Today there are 
over seventy Anglican Sisterhoods. 
By 1910, the Society of St. John the 
Baptist, boasted of fifty daughter 
foundations and the Community of 
St. Mary, Wantage, had over thirty 
branches. 

Father Ignatius, O.S.B. (as he 
signed himself after 1862), con- 
tinued to meet with opposition, and 
in 1866, was forced to take refuge 
on the Isle of Wight, in a house 
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loaned to him by Dr. Pusey, having 
been dispossessed of the Elm Hill 
“monastery” at Norwich because of 
some flaw in the title deed. In 
retreat, the lonely broken man un- 
derwent a religious experience of 
which he said: “I cannot tell the 
joy, the new life, the strength that 
came to me. ‘My Beloved is Mine 
and I am His’—I could say with all 
my heart.” 

With new hope, he moved to 
Laleham in 1867, and founded at 
near-by Feltham a community of 
Anglican Benedictine Sisters, who 
were destined in later years to find 
their way to Rome. By this time, 
“Father Ignatius” was a well-known 
figure in Ritualistic circles and a 
favorite preacher at many of the 
fashionable High churches. 

Largely due to his apostolic zeal, 
the monastic ideal for men was 
spreading like leaven throughout 
the Established Church and re- 
ceived a tremendous impetus in 
1866, when Richard Meux Benson 
founded the Society of St. John the 
Evangelist at Cowley. This group 
known popularly as the “Cowley 
Fathers” is today one of the strong- 
est Anglican communities and has 
houses at Oxford, Cambridge, 
Mass., New York, and even in India 
and South Africa. 

Although “Father Ignatius” was 
suspended by the Bishop of London 
in 1868, he continued to persevere. 
Forbidden the use of churches, he 
hired halls in which to deliver his 
sermons and was constantly mo- 
lested by fanatics. At Bath, on one 
occasion, he had to be carried from 
the hall and escorted to his hotel 
by the police. Nevertheless, he al- 
ways told his audiences: “I feel 
called to come before the world as 
a monk. I have been pelted with 
mud and rotten eggs, hooted and 
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jeered at by a yelling mob, spit up- 
on, and often in fear of my life; yet 
for all that I wear my monk’s 
dress still.” 

In 1869, with the aid of funds 
collected as a mission preacher, 
“Father Ignatius” procured a mon- 
astery site in the Black Mountain 
region of South Wales. There, 
miles from anywhere, he started to 
build an Abbey. All sorts of trials 
beset him. Transports could not 
get within four miles of the place 
and stones had to be dragged up 
the mountainsides in wagons. More- 
over, the workmen hired for the 
project quarreled, and Ignatius and 
a few faithful novices were forced 
to do most of the work, sleeping 
in a drafty barn and rising at day- 
break to cut wood on the mountain- 
side for their meager fires. 

Slowly, however, Llanthony Ab- 
bey put on the semblance of a 
reality. Then “Father Ignatius” 
despite the fact that he lacked ec- 
clesiastical approval, made stren- 
uous efforts to build up his Bene- 
dictine Monastery and a sister com- 
munity of nuns. Few recruits 
joined him and of these many fell 
away. Gullible to a degree, he took 
every one at his own valuation, 
and so was surrounded by schemers 
and impostors. The twin com- 
munities thus became exposed to 
constant disintegration and _ re- 
formation. 

By nature given to extremes, 
“Father Ignatius” himself was 
guilty of many idiosyncrasies. At 
times, for instance, he would van- 
ish for weeks on erratic preaching 
tours while the monks and nuns 
were inadequately provided for 
both spiritually and materially. 

He made many enemies. Bishops 
who were already tolerant of other 
religious communities, such as the 
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Fathers of the Holy Cross (1855), 
the Cowley Fathers (1866), the So- 
ciety of the Sacred Mission (1891), 
the Society of the Resurrection 
(1892), and later the Benedictine 
community sponsored by Lord Hali- 
fax at Painsthrope Abbey (1898) 
refused to grant “Father Ignatius” 
preaching privileges in their dio- 
ceses. Everything seemed to com- 
bine to thwart him in his attempt 
to combine the life of a contem- 
plative monk with that of a wan- 
dering friar. 

He was accused by conservative 
High Churchmen of putting monas- 
ticism on the plane of comic opera 
and of going to ritualistic extremes. 
They also looked with disfavor 
upon the stories which emanated 
from Llanthony concerning  so0- 
called apparitions of the Virgin, 
healings and other “miracles.” 
On the other hand, the “Monk of 
Llanthony’s” sincerity, his indomi- 
table courage in the face of con- 
tinual persecutions, and his apos- 
tolic devotion to his chosen course, 
won him many admirers, partic- 
ularly among Roman Catholics. 

Few Anglicans came so close to 
the Roman gates, without crossing 
them, as did Ignatius. He readily 
accepted all of the fundamental 
doctrines of the Mother Church, in- 
cluding the Real Presence, Venera- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin, In- 
vocation of Saints, and the Seven 
Sacraments. He corresponded with 
numerous Catholic priests and lay- 
men and upon one occasion made 
a special visit to Charnwood Abbey 
where a Benedictine community 
had been founded under the aus- 
pices of Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle. 
There Ignatius was treated as an 
honored guest, placed beside the 
Abbot at the high altar, given the 
stall next to him in Choir and ac- 











corded other privileges usually re- 
served for visiting dignitaries. A 
lay brother made a faux pas, how- 
ever, when he conducted “Father 
Ignatius” to the “Strangers’ Trib- 
une,” the gallery where seculars 
were ordinarily accommodated at 
Matins. The Abbot saved the day 
when he had the visitor summoned 
and brought to the stall beside him, 
saying with a smile as he apologized 
for the brother’s carelessness, “He 
is a convert you know, and they 
are often a bit peculiar.” 

At a particularly trying period 
in his life, when he was conva- 
lescing from a serious illness, Igna- 
tius suddenly decided to make a 
pilgrimage to various Catholic 
shrines on the Continent. Taking 
with him one of the Brothers, an 
aged Sister, as nurse, and a child 
of four whom he had adopted as an 
oblate, he visited the shrine of St. 
Bernard at La Fontaine and other 
sacred places. His real destination, 
however, proved to be Rome, where 
he sought an interview with Pius 
IX. The arrival of the retinue in 
the Holy City has been vividly de- 
scribed by Donald Attwater: 

“Two men wearing the dress of 
monks going about with an inde- 
terminate female and a child in 
sandals and a white habit, would 
cause a sensation anywhere. In 
Rome it was a furore. Monsignori 
took snuff and looked down their 
noses; ladies of the noble families 
put their heads together; the super- 
stitious shot out the Index and the 
little finger of the right hand. And 
the authorities sent somebody 
round to the Via Condotti to in- 
vestigate. Doctor Brownlow, 
of the venerable English College, 
and afterwards Bishop of Clifton, 
was appointed to wait upon the dis- 
tinguished visitor, and a religious 
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woman was told off to chaperon 


Sister Ambrosia—Rome forgets 
nothing.” 
The Holy Father’ graciously 


granted Ignatius a private audience, 
Father Brownlow acting as inter- 
preter. Pius blessed his visitor and 
expressed a deep interest in his 
“monastic revival” and, as he con- 
secrated a crucifix and rosary with 
an additional blessing, said by way 
of parting: “Remember always—it 
is not the cowl that makes the 
monk,” to which Ignatius replied 
reverently, “No, Holy Father, it is 
the life.” 

Ignatius again met Pius at a pub- 
lic audience of pilgrims and the 
Pope beckoned to him to approach 
and gave him a medal of the Im- 
maculate Conception, saying as he 
did so, “Wear this in memory of 
an old man.” 

Convinced of the validity of An- 
glican Orders, “Father Ignatius” 
never seems to have been impelled 
to submit to the Pope although he 
revered him as the head of the 
Western Church. Despite the many 
persecutions he suffered he re- 
mained faithful to the Anglican 
Communion. 

Financial troubles beset him and 
his total inheritance of £12,000 was 
spent in unsuccessful litigation in 
an attempt to recover the priory 
lost at Norwich in 1866. For many 
years, he continued to make fre- 
quent mission tours in search of 
funds although he was often forced 
to hire halls and speak in Salvation 
Army tabernacles in order to get a 
hearing. On December 12, 1872, 
he appeared as the champion of 
Christianity in a debate with Charles 
Bradlaugh, the rationalist, at the 
Hall of Science, London. 

In his sojourns at the monastery, 
he composed sacred music, wrote a 
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volume of verse and also turned out 
two monastic tales Brother Placi- 
dus, and why he became a Monk 
(1870) and Leonard Morris, or the 
Benedictine Novice (1871). He was 
the author also of two volumes of 
sermons. 

Catholic dignitaries continued to 
be numbered among his best 
friends. “Only a few weeks before 
his lamented death,” wrote a cor- 
respondent in the Westminster 
Gazette (June 27, 1877), “Cardinal 
Wiseman expressed to us the warm- 
est praise of the Anglican monk 
Ignatius.” The Cardinal on one 
occasion actually received him in a 
private audience and asked him 
many questions as to the ultimate 
aim of his movement which ap- 
peared to be so incongruous with 
the temperament of the Established 
Church, and in giving him his bless- 
ing expressed regret that so bril- 
liant a laborer had elected to make 
his heavenward journey via Canter- 
bury instead of by way of Rome. 

In 1890-91, while on a missionary 
tour of Canada and the United 
States, “Father Ignatius” was in- 
vited for a private conference with 
the Archbishop of Quebec and was 
asked to give a talk at the Christian 
Brothers’ College in that city. His 
missionary efforts in America were 
very coldly received, however, by 
the majority of Episcopalians be- 
cause of his zeal in hunting out 
heresy. among American clergymen. 
When he finally returned to Llan- 
thony, he discovered that most of 
his Benedictine nuns, deprived of 
his spiritual ministrations, had en- 
tered a Roman Catholic convent, in- 
augurating the first of many seces- 
sions to Rome. 

By this time, however, Ignatius 
had so popularized the Benedictine 
ideal within the Anglican Church, 
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that other congregations patterned 
on his own were springing up. In 
1892, a young medical student 
Aelred Carlyle was so impressed 
while on a visit to the English Bene- 
dictine nuns (now of Mallery Ab- 
bey) that he sought to establish a 
similar community for men in 1895. 
Another group of religious workers, 
organized in 1889, adopted a modi- 
fied Benedictine rule and now con- 
duct a home for disabled seamen 
at Alton in Hampshire and a Priory 
for the temporarily destitute at 
Greenwich. 

In 1898, somewhat disappointed 
to discover that his own congrega- 
tion was not growing, Ignatius, who 
was still only a deacon of the Estab- 
lished Church, sought ordination at 
the hands of Mar Timotheus (Rev. 
Joseph Villatte), Syrian Archbishop 
and Metropolitan for the Old Cath- 
olics of America. Since the Jacobite 
Archbishop was looked upon as 
somewhat of an adventurer, this 
step discredited “Father Ignatius” 
with many Anglo and Roman Cath- 
olics, although even Cardinal 
Vaughan declared that if he had 
been previously baptized the orders 
were undoubtedly valid. 

“Ignatius of Jesus” died at Cam- 
berley, October 16, 1908, and was 
buried at Llanthony, his pastoral 
staff being deposited at the Shrine 
of Our Lady of Walsingham. 

Meanwhile, the little handful of 
monks and nuns remaining at 
Llanthony, persevered for awhile 
under Father Asaph, Ignatius’ suc- 
cessor, as their Superior. Two of 
the monks even journeyed to Can- 
ada to gain orders from Mar Timo- 
theus in order that those attached 
to the monastery might not be with- 
out the sacraments. 

In 1902, the Benedictine congre- 
gation founded at London in 1895, 
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received permission to settle on 
Caldey Isle in the Severn Sea, Pem- 
brokeshire, and moved there from 
their former headquarters at Pains- 
thorpe Abbey, Yorkshire. That 
same year, Father Asaph led the 
pathetic remnant of the community 
at Llanthony to Caldey Abbey. In 
1913, most of the Benedictines at 
Caldey, including Father Asaph, 
submitted to Rome. The few monks 
who remained Anglicans settled at 
Nashdom, Buckinghamshire, where 
a small group still survives. The 
Caldey monks were followed into 
the Catholic Church in 1914 by the 
Anglican nuns of Milford-Haven 
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who had also been living according 
to the Benedictine rule. For awhile 
Llanthony Abbey was used as a 
holiday annex by the Caldey Bene- 
dictines, but in 1929, they left Cal- 
dey for Prinknash in Gloucester- 
shire. 

Today there is little at Llanthony 
but ruins to remind one of its noble 
but somewhat erratic founder—but 
there are still those among the 
Prinknash congregation who recall 
that “Father Ignatius,” the Monk 
of Llanthony, died as he lived—a 
Catholic at heart — murmuring 
“Praised be Jesus for ever and 
ever.” 


LOOKING FOR BEAUTY 
By Sister M. Patricia, R.S.M. 


EA-SCENTED winds from the Southland are crooning 
In through the sun-laden wild apple tree, 
Starring the green turf with pink and white blossoms, 
Drugging the air with the breath of the sea. 


Down in the murmuring heart of the meadow, 
Rolling gray shadows along the tall grass, 
Waking the poppies that doze in the sunshine, 
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Breezes leave dreams in the heart as they pass. 
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Now, when the glory of summer is shattered, 


Thirsting for beauty I wander along 
Down where the ungathered roses are dying, 
Down where the winds sing a requiem song. 


Emptied of dreams that the summer had lent me 
I, disillusioned, stand watching the dearth, 
Learning that Beauty is gardened in Heaven, 


Only its shadow is seen upon earth. 














THE CONSTITUTION AND THE CHURCH 





By Tuomas Ryan, C.PP.S. 


HE purpose of this article is to 

present the views of Orestes 
Brownson on the position of the 
Church in the United States. As a 
Catholic publicist Brownson uni- 
formly held to the view that the 
Church in this country is as free 
from trammels to carry out her 
mission as she has ever been any- 
where in her long history. This 
advantage he ascribed to the fact 
that the political Constitution of the 
United States is in accordance with 
Catholic principles. 

This view Brownson arrived at 
only after a long and profound 
study of our American system of 
government. The Very Rev. Dr. 
J. W. Maguire, C.S.V., of St. Viator’s 
College, declared Brownson “the 
most profound philosopher that 
ever treated American institutions 
of government.” Already before his 
conversion to the Church, Alex- 
ander H. Everett, American diplo- 
matist, when yet president of Jef- 
ferson College, wrote to Brownson 
to say that he was looking to him 
among all the political students of 
the country for a restoration of po- 
litical science, in a literary way. 
“We want nothing so much in this 
country,” he said, “in a literary 
way, as a thorough discussion of 
general principles of government. 
Even in Mr. Webster’s speeches 
there is no profound or thorough 
discussion of general principles. It 
is all syllogizing upon a given brief, 
and I have my doubts whether the 
‘Great Expounder,’ if suddenly 
called upon, could tell the meaning 





of the word Constitution.” At the 
meeting of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association (Decem- 
ber, 1931), Rev. Joseph P. Donovan, 
C.M., J.C.D., Kenrick Seminary, 
read a treatise on “Brownson, the 
Philosophical Expounder of the 
Constitution.” 

As Brownson repeatedly ex- 
plained in the columns of his eru- 
dite Review, the American state is 
founded on the natural rights of 
man, which in the last analysis are 
the rights of God. Man does not 
create or originate his rights; they 
are inherent in his nature as a crea- 
ture of God. And as God, the Crea- 
tor, remains at all times man’s 
sovereign Lord and Proprietor, all 
that man has, his rights included, 
belong to God, are God’s. The nat- 
ural rights of man, then, are neces- 
sarily the rights of God. Whoso- 
ever, therefore, robs his fellow man 
of his inherent rights in him robs 
God; whosoever oppresses his fel- 
low man oppresses God. In a sense 
the evangelical principle of the 
supernatural life may be applied 
also here: “In as much as ye did 
it to the least of My brethren, ye 
did it to Me.” It is this concept of 
the rights of man as the rights of 
God that renders them truly sacred 
and inviolable, among which are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. As no human being or as- 
sociation of individuals confer these 
rights on man, none have the law- 
ful power to take them away. On 
the contrary, being antecedent to 
the state, they set strict limits to its 
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power and jurisdiction. The only 
office the state can have in relation 
to them is to recognize, respect and 
protect them. This recognition of 
the natural rights of man is one of 
the great cardinal principles that 
lies at the foundation of the Amer- 
ican state. 

But whence this doctrine of the 
superiority of the rights of man to 
the power of the state? Its genesis 
in society can be traced to the ad- 
vent of Christianity. It was un- 
known in ancient society. Under 
the ancient republics of Greece and 
Rome man had no rights that were 
recognized as anterior and superior 
to the state, and, therefore, inalien- 
able in their very nature. The state 
recognized the rights of one in- 
dividual in the face of another; ac- 
knowledged certain rights of the 
citizen, held to be strict grants or 
concessions of the state, revocable 
at will, but the state recognized no 
rights as inherent in man’s very 
nature and originating indepen- 
dently of civil society. The state 
with its complete absorption of the 
individual was omnipotent. Its 
chief dogma was that man exists 
for the state. The citizen had noth- 
ing but duties; the state nothing 
but rights. Christianity with its in- 
sistence on the personal dignity and 
freedom of every individual op- 
posed and labored to overthrow this 
absolutism of the state. By assert- 
ing freedom of conscience and im- 
mediate accountability to God for 
every individual, and by laying 
down the law that God must be 
obeyed rather than man, at a time 
when the imperial edicts punished 
with death the profession of the 
Christian faith, the Church infused 
into society the doctrine that man 
has certain rights held indepen- 
dently of the state, which it is the 














duty of the state to recognize and 
protect. And it is only in propor- 
tion as the Christian concept of 
man is extinguished in society that 
state absolutism can be revived 
with any prospect or measure of 
success. Does not current history 
confirm this view? 

In particular, the American Con- 
stitution acknowledges the com- 
plete freedom and independence of 
the Church and ;recognizes the 
state’s incompetency to rule in spir- 
ituals. J. Moses Ives, a non-Cath- 
olic lawyer, in his book, The Ark 
and the Dove, gives credit to the 
Catholic settlers of Maryland for 
the establishment of religious lib- 
erty as a principle in American gov- 
ernment. According to Brownson, 
however, considerable credit in this 
matter is likewise due to the rigid 
old Puritans of New England for 
their stanch insistence on the prin- 
ciple that the state is incompetent 
to rule in spiritual matters. Orig- 
inally the Puritans objected to the 
Church of England because it per- 
mitted the head of the state to be 
both king and pontiff. They pro- 
tested that spiritual authority in 
the hands of the secular power to 
be used at will is nothing more or 
less than a tyrannous encroach- 
ment on the sacred rights of con- 
science. To dramatize their pro- 
test against this unlawful assump- 
tion of spiritual authority on the 
part of the state, they left their 
homes in England to found a com- 
munity in the New World in which 
the moral rights of conscience 
would be held anterior and superior 
to the civil claims of the state. 
(The Puritans mentioned in this 
connection are not to be confounded 
with the “Pilgrim Fathers,” foun- 
ders of the Plymouth Colony, or 
Old Colony.) In the Massachusetts 
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Colony which the Puritans founded 
they vigorously maintained the su- 
premacy of the spiritual order, and 
never allowed the civil magistrate 
to have ought to say in the settle- 
ment of any spiritual question. In 
fact, in asserting the incompetency 
of the civil power to manage ec- 
clesiastical affairs, having no safe 
guide for the correct application of 
the principle, they swung to the 
extreme Right, as history shows, 
and established a most odious 
tyranny in the name of religion. 
But the principle itself that the 
state is incompetent to rule in spir- 
itual matters they uniformly as- 
serted and stoutly championed. 
Gradually this principle became em- 
bedded in the natural constitution 
of American society. With the 
passing of events came the Amer- 
ican Declaration of Independence 
with its emphasis on the inalienable 
rights of man, and in due process 
of time the framing of the Constitu- 
tion with its Bill of Rights. In that 
immortal document the entire free- 
dom and independence of the 
Church or the incompetency of the 
state to rule in spiritual matters is 
frankly conceded and recognized. 
The only office the American state 
claims for itself in this matter is 
to give religion its protection. 

But what degree of credit we give 
directly either to Massachusetts or 
to Maryland for the introduction 
and consolidation of the principle 
of religious freedom in the consti- 
tution of American society, is after 
all of little meaning in the present 
consideration. For in as much as 
the Puritans dissented from the 
Church of England because the 
state was allowed to assume au- 
thority in spiritual matters, they 
simply fell back on an old Catholic 
principle that had been suppressed 





by the ruling classes at the time of 
the so-called Reformation, but 
which was not forgotten, and which 
still continued to live in the tradi- 
tions of the English people. In 
denying the right of the state to 
possess or exercise any spiritual au- 
thority, and in asserting the pri- 
macy of the spiritual over the tem- 
poral, the New England Puritans 
only re-enunciated the great prin- 
ciple of religious freedom for which 
the popes of the Church had been 
fighting so valiantly through the 
ages. The emperors of pagan Rome 
united in their persons both the 
imperial and pontifical powers, and 
the crowned heads of Christian 
Europe, the German emperors, the 
kings of France, Aragon, and Eng- 
land, and the Italian republics, were 
ever and anon attempting to re- 
vive at least in a measure this order 
that obtained under the ancient re- 
gime. The issue was clear: either 
the final enslavement of the Church 
to the civil power, or a long and 
severe war against encroaching 
despots for the preservation of spir- 
itual freedom and the independence 
of the Church. History records 
how gallantly the great popes of 
the Church met that challenge. It 
was in this war that those immortal 
popes par excellence, Gregory VII., 
Innocent III., and Boniface VIII., 
did such sturdy and resolute battle. 
In dissenting, then, from the Eng- 
lish establishment because the state 
was allowed to assume jurisdiction 
in ecclesiastical affairs, the Puri- 
tans of New England only espoused 
the old Catholic principle which 
had always and everywhere been 
insisted on by the Church. 

It is this recognition of funda- 
mental human rights on the part 
of the American Constitution, its 
acknowledgment of the freedom 
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and independence of the Church in 
her own domain, and its general 
spirit of equity, justice and equal- 
ity, that gives it at once its Chris- 
tian character and its distinct supe- 
riority over other systems of 
government. In fact, Brownson 
maintained that the American Re- 
public is the nearest approach to 
the proper relations of Church and 
state since the days of the Roman 
Empire under the Christian em- 
perors. As late as 1870, six years 
after he had completed his elabo- 
rate and profound treatise on The 
American Republic, he wrote: “the 
state in all European countries has 
always been pagan, and never in its 
principle or constitution been truly 
Christian. Our own political con- 
stitution may be very imperfect, 
may be destined to a speedy end; 
but it is the first and only instance 
in history of a political constitution 
based on Christian principles; that 
is, on the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of religion and the su- 
premacy of the spiritual order. It 
would seem that both Church and 
state had to emigrate to the New 
World to escape the antagonisms of 
the Old, and to find a field for the 
free and untrammelled develop- 
ment of each.” 

Brownson did not, of course, 
maintain that the American state 
measures up fully to the ideal of 
Christian society. The state has no 
right or competency to decide for 
its citizens which is or is not the 
Church that represents authorita- 
tively the spiritual order. The re- 
sponsibility of that decision it must 
leave to its citizens. And since all 
its citizens have equal rights in the 
civil order, all the state can do in 
a mixed community of Catholics, 
Jews and Protestants, is to recog- 
nize, protect and vindicate if neces- 
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sary, the religion of each and all. 
This is not all the state would do in 
a perfect Christian society, but it 
is all that it can do in a mixed 
community or a divided Christian 
society, as is the case in nearly all 
modern nations. It is the separa- 
tion of Church and state in the 
sense that the state is independent 
of the Church or spiritual author- 
ity, which means the complete 
emancipation of the secular order 
from the law of God or the moral 
order, that is condemned by the Syl- 
labus of Errors. There is a vast 
distinction, Brownson explained, be- 
tween the separation of Church and 
state, as it is understood and prac- 
ticed in Europe, and as it is under- 
stood and practiced in this country. 
“A total separation of Church and 
state, even as corporations, would, 
in the present state of men’s minds 
in Europe, be construed, if approved 
by the Church, into a sanction by 
her of political atheism, or the right 
of the civil power to govern accord- 
ing to its own will and pleasure in 
utter disregard of the law of God, 
the moral order, or the immutable 
distinction between right and 
wrong. It would only favor the ab- 
solutism of the state, and put the 
temporal in the place of the spirit- 
ual” (The American Republic, in 
Brownson’s Works, Vol. 18, p. 211). 

Nor did Brownson maintain that 
the American people are up to the 
high level of their political institu- 
tions. Perhaps no one was ever a 
greater master at exposing and re- 
buking the political faults or errors 
of the American people than Brown- 
son. He cordially disliked the inter- 
pretation given the Constitution by 
public opinion and political parties, 
and opposed with all the power of 
his mighty pen the dominant radi- 
calism, no matter of party. He de- 

















cried in particular the tendency that 
began under the presidency of An- 
drew Jackson of giving our institu- 
tions a purely democratic instead 
of a legal and conservative inter- 
pretation. To counteract this abuse 
he tried to keep before his country- 
men the difference between a pop- 
ular or absolute democracy con- 
tended for by the red-republicans 
of Europe and a _ constitutional 
democracy such as the American 
system with its standing restraints 
on the will of the majority for the 
time being and its protection of 
minorities. In brief, the great dan- 
ger to the country, politically speak- 
ing, Brownson apprehended to arise 
“from the growing tendency of the 
American people to depart from the 
original principles of constitutional 
and federal republicanism, and to 
interpret our system in the sense of 
red-republican and social democ- 
racy, a tendency which if not 
checked will lead inevitably to so- 
cial despotism and anarchy.” 
While Brownson asserted the su- 
periority of the American political 
order itself to any founded before 
it, he did not, however, deny that 
there have been certain individual 
rulers who have served the Church 
loyally in their day. But he re- 
posed little confidence in the protec- 
tion or favors that the Church can 
expect from “princes.” In the long 
run the Church is just as frequently 
worsted or betrayed by her pre- 
tended friends as by her avowed 
enemies: “Better the persecutions 
of a Diocletian than the courtly fa- 
vors of a Constantius.” When Pope 
Gregory XVI. was wont to receive 
some fresh insult from the “pro- 
tecting powers,” or the European 
Pentarchy, he was accustomed to 
say that there ought to be added to 
the Litany, “From our Protectors, 
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O Lord, deliver us.” After the re- 
establishment of the Napoleonic em- 
pire in 1852, Napoleon III. was 
hailed and acclaimed a “new 
Charlemagne,” or a “new St. Louis.” 
His regime was looked upon as the 
commencement of a golden age for 
the Church in France. French Cath- 
olics in a spirit of implicit trust 
threw themselves and their cause 
at the feet of the new emperor. The 
Univers of Louis Veuillot led in the 
long and loud adulation of the im- 
perial parvenu. But for seven long 
years Brownson stood alone in our 
own country, almost in the world, 
warning Catholics against the new- 
fangled Caesarism of Napoleon IIL., 
and taking any amount of abuse 
in the interim for his stand. Sub- 
sequent events proved only too well 
that the new emperor was willing 
to use the Church but not to serve 
her. Secular rulers whether Cath- 
olic or non-Catholic will serve Cath- 
olic interests only in so far as they 
can make them subservient to their 
secular ambitions. Their officious 
attempts, even when apparently 
well meant, to aid the Church in 
her spiritual work, tend, as history 
shows, only to embarrass her, to 
impede her operations, and to 
throw upon her the responsibility 
of their own ineptness. “For six 
hundred years scarcely a European 
court has rendered the Church any 
service but at the price of some con- 
cession from her, which weakened 
her power and strengthened that of 
her royal rival. To the officious 
support and officious interference 
of royalism, as well as to its arbi- 
trary measures against her, we owe 
most of the scandals which stand 
out on the canvas of her history, 
and which are so often and so ma- 
liciously cited against her” (Vol. 
10, p. 477). There is no help for 
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the Church in any arm of flesh. 
The people of God, under the Old 
Law, sought support in an arm of 
flesh; the arm of flesh failed them, 
and they were carried away into 
captivity. There is no reliance to 
be placed in the horsemen or char- 
iots of Egypt. 

But Brownson was not alone in 
his view of the singular advantage 
the American Constitution affords 
the Church in the United States. 
Said Archbishop Hughes: “In the 
annals of Church history, there has 
never been a country which, in its 
civil and social relations, has ex- 
hibited so fair an opportunity for 
developing the practical harmonies 
of Catholic faith, and of Catholic 
charity, as in the United States.” 
And it is well known how enthusias- 
tically Cardinal Gibbons lauded the 
American Constitution on every op- 
portune occasion. His address at 
Rome on religious freedom in the 
United States was delivered to ex- 
plain how unobstructed the Amer- 
ican Constitution leaves the Church 
to carry out her mission. When 
His Eminence Pietro Cardinal 
Fumasoni-Biondi, now Prefect of 
the Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith, terminated his career as 
Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States and reported to His Holiness, 


Pope Pius XI. expressed his “live- 
liest satisfaction” in the freedom 
that is accorded Catholics in the 
United States. 

Perhaps never before did the ex- 
cellence of the American Constitu- 
tion stand out in bolder relief than 
in this era of totalitarian regimes. 
The unhappy trends in other lands 
should make us all the more vigi- 
lant and cautious to safeguard the 
great liberties guaranteed us by our 
Constitution. Any attempt to des- 
troy the integrity and independence 
of the Supreme Court should be 
looked upon with the greatest ap- 
prehension. The federal judiciary 
is the bulwark of our noble civic 
and religious rights. To rob it of 
its independence is to break down 
the dike of our constitutional guar- 
antees. There is no telling what 
flood of political evils may inundate 
us all too speedily. It will scarcely 
do to make economic liberty a spe- 
cious plea for opening the door to 
political autocracy. We see too 
many melancholy examples in the 
world today of the political and re- 
ligious oppression to which such a 
specious program leads. If we 
wish to continue in the peaceable 
enjoyment of the spiritual and civic 
rights secured us by the Constitution 
we must be alert and on our guard. 














THE LITTLE BROWN BEES OF BALLYVOURNEY 


By ELEANORE MYERS JEWETT 


NCE in the long ago there were 

no bees in all Ireland. Flowers, 
there were a-plenty, starring the 
fields and hills and growing rank 
in the fen lands through the short 
months of summer. And there were 
gardens hidden behind convent 
walls, full of sweet herbs and old 
flowering shrubs and strange, little 
known blossoms. Ballyvourney had 
the loveliest garden of them all and 
it was grown and tended by St. 
Gobnat and her nuns and was the 
joy and pride of their convent. It 
would have been a pleasant sight 
to see the white robed Sisters busy 
among the flowering herbs, weed- 
ing, culling, cherishing, their faces 
fair as the blossoms beneath their 
busy fingers. Doubtless they chat- 
tered and laughed, maybe they 
hummed little lilting tunes, for who 
could observe strictly a vow of si- 
lence in a garden? But save for 
the soft ripple of their voices, sud- 
den bird song or swift whir of 
wings, there would be naught to 
hear—no drone and buzz of pilfer- 
ing busy bee, warm and lulling to 
the ear, and an inseparable part 
of all thought and memory of gar- 
dens. 

In Wales there were bees enough 
and to spare, and especially at the 
convent school of St. David’s which 
was at Menevia. Indeed, beehives 


were reckoned there as the richest 
possession of the monastery and 
none of all the Brothers had a more 
important task to perform than 
Madomnoc who was master of the 
bees. 





Madomnoc was Irish and he had 
a way with him. Such gentleness 
of touch, such a rich softness of 
voice, such a knowledgeable eye, it 
would seem that the little creatures, 
being uncanny wise, knew that he 
loved them, and they prospered 
under his handling. Never was 
there such golden clear honey, never 
such hives, clean and busy and pro- 
ductive, never such swarms that 
gathered and rose in the air about 
each new queen, only to fall again 
back into the orchards of Menevia 
where Brother Madomnoc would set 
a fresh dwelling for them and tend 
and love them all, old and young, 
queen, worker, soldier and drone. 
Already the fame of these little 
brown bees of Menevia had spread 
far and wide. 

There came a day when Madom- 
noc had finished his studies and 
taken his vows and done all that he 
felt the good God and David, His 
saint, required of him at Menevia. 
So he sought and gained permission 
to return to his own barren coast 
of Ireland and was minded to go 
about among his native people shar- 
ing with them all the beautiful 
things he had learned of the Lord 
Christ and His kingdom. The peo- 
ple of Menevia were loath to bid 
him farewell for they loved the 
Irish Brother with his gentle humor 
and quiet ways and the roll and 
burr of his tongue that has ever 
warmed the cockles of the heart 
when an Irishman spoke, be it then 
or now. But at length, with his 
meager possessions in a bundie on 
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his back, with a staff in his hand, 
a smile on his lips and tears in the 
blue eyes of him, Madomnoc waved 
a last good-by to those upon the 
shore and sat him down in the boat 
that was to bear him across the sea 
to his old home. 

When they were well out of sight 
of land, the sailor folk suddenly 
became distraught and pointed and 
gesticulated so that captain and 
passengers wondered what the to-do 
was all about. And behold! a brown 
cloud following after them like dust 
or smoke, albeit the breeze was lan- 
guid and off the starboard side of 
the vessel, so that there could be 
naught from the land blown upon 
it. By little and little the cloud 
gained upon them; soon it was over 
and around them and Madomnoc 
lifted up his arms and laughed a 
rich chuckling Irish laugh, for he 
saw and understood. The little 
brown bees, his bees from Menevia, 
had followed after him! They 
swarmed about him, they covered 
his hair and face and hands, they 
droned and whirred and sang to 
him. All the other people upon the 
boat drew apart from him, aston- 
ished and fearful. 

“Man, thou wilt be stung to 
death!” cried the captain. 

“Aye, let us get us a torch and 
smoke them away,” suggested a 
passenger. 

“Nay, nay!” said Brother Mad- 
omnoc decidedly, “by the faith of 
St. Patrick, you will do no such 
thing! Ach, would you slay my 
children before the very eyes of me? 
My little brown bees!. They will do 
no harm at all, at all; see you not? 
they love me!” 

That was all very well said, but 
what to do about it? The bees be- 
longed to St. David’s school; the 
monks would be loath to lose the 
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wealth of their honey, and how 
would Madomnoc fare if he went 
about the little Irish parishes with 
a great cloud of bees accompany- 
ing him and doubtless drowning 
out every sermon he preached with 
their noisy humming? There was 
naught for it but to turn back. 

So Madomnoc returned to Mene- 
via with his bees about him and 
saw to it that they were comfort- 
ably hived, then stole forth at 
night while they were all sleeping, 
thinking to befool the little crea- 
tures. But not they! Again they 
followed him and he came back 
with them, and yet again, and then 
St. David himself summoned the 
Irish Brother and bade him take 
the brown bees with him and keep 
them for himself, seeing they would 
in no wise remain behind without 
him. 

Then he caused to be fashioned 
for them a strong brown hive and 
he bade his bees enter it and be 
still, talking to them in the gentle 
coaxing manner that was his wont, 
and they seemed to understand. 
Once more he set forth in a ship 
and, bearing his hive with him, 
crossed the sea without further in- 
cident and landed on the Irish 
shore. 

He had heard of the fame of St. 
Gobnat and her convent garden, so 
lovely and old and full of fragrant 
bloom, and he thought no better 
home than that could be found for 
his little brown bees, so thither he 
took them. Very carefully he ex- 
plained to the Sisters how they 
should be tended and watched and 
loved, and on the bees themselves 
he laid a charge, firm and com- 
manding though gently spoken. 
They must stay in the lovely gar- 
den of Ballyvourney, making the 
sound of it as sweet and fair as 
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was the sight and the fragrance; 
they must be wise and industrious 
and share the golden honey of their 
stores with those who provided for 
them; and above all they must 
keep watch and ward over the kind 
nuns that nothing and no one harm- 
ful or ungentle should ever touch 
or molest them in any way. Then 
he folded his hands in his black 
sleeves, bowed his head and went 
upon his way. 

Time passed. The little brown 
bees were obedient to the voice they 
had loved and they carried on their 
business in the hives as industri- 
ously and contentedly as ever they 
had done in the orchards of St. 
David. St. Gobnat and the Sisters 
tended them well and the garden 
hummed and whirred, the blos- 
soms bowed their lovely heads to 
the small pilferers and the sound in 
the rose bushes and trellises and 
multicolored flower beds was as 
warm and sweet as the fragrance 
thereof. 

There came at last a day black 
and heavy with portent. The nuns 
gathered, trembling and whisper- 
ing about their sainted abbess, their 
tasks neglected, their busy fingers 
idle or nervously a-flutter, their 
faces as white as the wimples that 
covered their heads. Up from the 
village beyond the hill had run a 
messenger nigh dead with fear. 
Pirates, he said, fierce, wild men 
with blond hair and steel blue eyes, 
tall and powerful, had landed from 
low hung open vessels and they 
were even then burning, pillaging, 
slaying. Ere long they would have 
worked their savage will upon the 
folk of the village and would be up 
and over the hill to desecrate the 
convent, steal its fabled gold and 
mete out death or worse than death 
to the white-robed Sisters. 


St. Gobnat drew herself up, tall, 
commanding, unafraid. 

“Come, my children,” said she, 
“put away fear and the blanched 
cheek and troubled eye of cowards! 
Are we not the brides of Heaven? 
Yea, and the guardians of our con- 
vent treasure! Let us do our part 
with confidence and the Lord will 
send us succor in our hour of 
need.” 

A murmur, heads nodded to one 
another and then lifted bravely as 
the Lady Gobnat looked from face 
to face. 

“And now come quickly,” she 
continued, “let us take the golden 
chalices and patens, the reliqua- 
ries, the crucifix and all the sacred 
altar furnishings and hide them in 
the cave whereof you know. And 
let the precentress and those under 
her look well to the manuscripts 
and parchment rolls and secure 
them in the secret ambry. And, 
Sister Sacristan, bear in all haste 
the bones and precious relics of our 
patron saint to the vault beneath the 
Holy Water stoup. When all is 
done, gather with me in the gar- 
den, and we will watch and pray.” 

Swiftly they scattered like a flock 
of white birds raised by the step 
of a hunter. This way and that 
they fluttered and before long the 
sanctuary was bare of its treasure, 
the book shelves empty, the shrines 
open and gaping. Singly and in 
small, silent groups, they gath- 
ered in the garden and while the 
little brown bees hummed and 
droned about them, they knelt 
among the flowers in prayer. 

Nor did they have long to wait. 
Harsh shouts, gutteral cries, the 
clank of steel and tread of heavy 
boots broke the quiet of the garden 
and in through the battered gate 
thundered the pirates, their eyes 








a-flame, their cruel faces eager and 
hideous. 

Gobnat rose from her knees and 
walked with slow, fearless dignity 
to meet them. 

“Tread not you the flowers of 
Ballyvourney,” said she, “nor lay 
your impious hands on aught with- 
in these walls, for we and these and 
all herein are the Lord God’s, to do 
with as He wishes!” 

The captain of the band flung her 
roughly aside. He understood no 
word of her language, and cared 
not. The men crowded after him, 
towering above the frightened wom- 
en, thrusting this way and that. 

“Gold,” said one, mouthing the 
only Gaelic word he could utter. 
And “gold,” shouted another. 

“Gold?” said St. Gobnat, smiling 
grimly—‘“Aye, we have gold, a liq- 
uid gold, purer and sweeter than 
any blood-stained pirate hand 
among you all has ever touched.” 

She beckoned and they followed, 
crushing the flowers beneath their 
brutal feet. Under the low trees 
at the bottom of the garden stood 
the hives; Gobnat led them hither. 

“Come, little brown bees,” said 
she softly, “robbers would steal 
your gold; come forth and protect 
it and us.” 

Swiftly she turned over the hives, 
one by one, and out they came, 
clouds upon clouds of brown sting- 
ing fire. The Sisters watched, 
aghast and then a-twitter with mer- 
riment. Not a single bee touched 
the Lady Gobnat or any whose 
white hands had tended them, but 
as an army furious for battle they 
attacked the men! They covered 
those brutish, cruel faces, they 
swarmed over the hands, the bare, 
knotted knees, they crept beneath 
the clothing and buried their hot, 
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tiny swords in the flesh of one and 
all till the captain and every mem- 
ber of his band turned and fled, 
howling! Out through the garden 
gates they raced, down the long 
hill, through the smoking, ravaged 
village to the boats beached in a 
long line upon the shore. With 
wild hands and stamping feet, they 
plunged and stumbled, cursing and 
bellowing and roaring in pain and 
rage. Somehow the boats were 
thrust out upon the waves; in con- 
fusion and turmoil the pirates 
tumbled into them, bent to their 
oars and sped out and away. The 
brown stinging cloud followed 
after them, mile upon mile until 
they disappeared beyond the gray 
horizon. 

That night Mother Gobnat and 
her nuns replaced the sacred fur- 
nishings upon the altar, tenderly re- 
filled the shrines and reliquaries, 
laid the priceless vellum and parch- 
ment volumes again on the ambry 
shelves and went about their ways 
in confidence and joy. But not 
quite in their accustomed quiet- 
ness; now and again there would 
be a twitter and a girlish giggle 
and then a burst of merry laughter 
as one group after another brought 
to mind the uproarious retreat of 
the fierce Danish pirates who had 
been minded to pillage and destroy 
their convent and themselves. 

And the little brown bees? They 
returned the very next day to the 
garden and all Ballyvourney was 
sweet again with their busy and 
triumphant humming. The fame 
of them spread far and wide and 
their children’s children and all 
their progeny peopled the Irish 
land and have kept the faith as 
Madomnoc bade them from that day 
until this. 
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HEALTH—A POLITICAL FOOTBALL? 


By JosepH F. THORNING 


VEN without the newly pro- 

jected Department of Health, 
with an officer in the President’s 
Cabinet, the United States Govern- 
ment is spending no less than $200,- 
000,000 each year for a bewildering 
variety of health activities. Seven 
hundred and fifty thousand of the 
nation’s 2,000,000 beds are already 
under State control or management. 
This would seem to indicate that 
“creeping collectivization” in the 
sphere of hospital service is no idle 
menace. In a number of localities 
appointments to interneships, nurs- 
ing supervisorships, clinical direc- 
tion and research specialization are 
a fruity plum-pudding of political 
patronage. 

The impact of bureaucracy upon 
health service assumes notable 
proportions when we recall that 
some of the most valuable dis- 
coveries in the treatment of disease 
during the past fifty years in the 
United States and Canada have been 
the result of experimentation un- 
dertaken in private or community 
non-profit hospitals, often enough 
supported principally by individual 
philanthropy and volunteer service. 
Dr. Banting, the renowned expert 
who perfected insulin, elaborated 
his successful formula in a private 
laboratory. Dr. Minot, of Harvard, 
who now advocates something very 
much like State medicine, drew in- 
spiration for his experiments with 
liver in the treatment of pernicious 
anemia from the faculty members 
of his own university and _ staff 
members of privately managed hos- 
pitals. Each of these facts of medi- 





cal history may profitably be 
weighed in connection with the 
claim of Dr. Morris Fishbein, edi- 
tor of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, who recently 
asserted: “Today, under our pres- 
ent system of medical care we have 
the lowest death rates for infants 
and most infectious diseases of any 
other country in the world.” 

Is this a plea for maintenance 
of the status quo? If so, it is one 
with which I would not like to be 
associated. Although attributing 
full credit to the generosity and in- 
genuity of research experts and or- 
dinary practitioners in the care of 
rich and poor, one may seriously 
ponder the limitations of the pres- 
ent methods of care for those in the 
low income groups. 

An excellent point is established 
by those critics who stress the dis- 
tinction between the “legally in- 
digent” and the “medically indi- 
gent.” A person need not be quali- 
fied to take the pauper’s oath in 
order to be classified as “medically 
indigent.” Much current confusion 
in the discussion of “socialized 
medicine” arises from a failure to 
note this important difference. The 
problem posed by State medicine 
is precisely the lack of adequate 
provision, especially in the rural 
areas, for men, women and children 
who are not destitute enough to be 
on public relief or even to be will- 
ing to frequent free clinics (where 
they exist). The difficulty that de- 
mands a satisfactory solution is 
that of the vast number of wage- 
earners who either are hopelessly 
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in arrears on doctors’ bills or else, 
having exhausted their credit for 
medicines, surgical operations, ma- 
ternity cases, dental work and 
medical attention, are in no posi- 
tion to undertake even the most 
necessary steps to remedy health 
deficiencies. 

In the realm of diet alone what 
inadequacies are not apparent? 
Thanks to the milk trust and the 
bread monopoly two of the most 
important elements of a proper diet 
are soaring into the prohibitive 
range of near-luxuries. It is one 
thing for the coupon-clipping gen- 
try or stock-exchange gamblers at 
Miami, Florida, to dig down into a 
capacious wallet to pay twenty 
cents for a quart of milk. It is an 
adventure of another character for 
the $15 or $20 a week stenographer 
or clerk to see that only six of the 
fifteen cents she pays for Grade A 
milk in New York City reverts to 
the dairy farmer. The health ex- 
perts in their daily newspaper col- 
umns are unceasing in their praise 
for the vitamin content of orange 
juice or the “health” virtues of 
“fresh, leafy, green vegetables,” but 
they are not always so explicit in 
advising where the money to meet 
the purchase price is to be found. 
Likewise there is considerable rec- 
ommendation of “protective foods” 
such as avocados, iceberg lettuce, 
celery, broccoli, artichokes, apples, 
grapefruit, plums and kumquats, 
—without any clue as to the check- 
book replenisher, public or private, 
that is to finance this project in 
“building resistance to respiratory 
diseases and other winter com- 
plaints.” The boys and girls who 
cannot afford ice cream in summer 
or strawberries in January are the 
ones who are “medically indigent,” 
even though they do not have to 
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queue up in a bread-line for their 
morning coffee and doughnuts! 
This is the reason for an intense 
interest in the group hospitalization 
plan of the Antigonish, Nova Scotia, 
community enterprise which radi- 
ates from the program of adult edu- 
cation and application of the papal 
encyclicals to socio-economic life 
undertaken by the generous, self- 
sacrificing staff of the St. Francis 
Xavier University near that town. 
In an illuminating article in The 
Commonweal, entitled “Co-operat- 
ing for Medical Care,” Mr. E. L. 
Chicanot, an authority on Canadian 
social legislation, describes the suc- 
cess of the health insurance scheme 
of shareholders in the St. Andrew’s 
Co-operative Company, Ltd. 
Complete hospital service as well 
as medical and nursing care are 
provided for customers and their 
families at St. Martha’s Hospital in 
Antigonish. The plan is financed 
by an annual fee of $9 payable 
from patronage dividends earned 
by co-operative enterprise. In 
other words, the scheme is self- 
liquidating in this _ interesting, 
profitable center (or proving- 
ground) of co-operative economy. 
Years ago, farmers in the little 
town of Holdfast, Saskatchewan, 
Canada, hit upon a similar scheme 
at a time when it seemed likely that 
the sole remaining doctor in the 
community was about to decamp 
due to fear of that form of chronic 
malnutrition which is sometimes 
called starvation. A population of 
less than 2,000 inhabited the ten 
and one-half counties he was try- 
ing to serve. The farmers of Hold- 
fast, pooling their resources, offered 
the doctor $1,800 a year if he would 
stay. The offer was accepted and 
the next year the municipal coun- 
cil, drawing upon tax funds, as- 
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sumed responsibility for the doc- 
tor’s salary. Physicians and pri- 
vate practitioners in near-by com- 
munities regarded the co-operative 
effort with skepticism, if not sus- 
picion. They soon came to see that 
it was the only way to “asssure the 
continued presence of a medical 
practitioner” in rural districts. 

Seventy rural communities in 
Saskatchewan followed the example 
of the first co-operative in that re- 
gion. The method differs from 
(and in my judgment is therefore 
inferior to) the Nova Scotia set-up 
in that a tax of from seven to ten 
dollars is levied on each family in 
order to secure the services of full- 
time physicians. Rufus C. Rorem 
(“The Municipal Doctor System in 
Rural Saskatchewan,” pp. 3-20) re- 
ports that both the “physicians and 
communities participating regard 
the system favorably.” The plan 
seems to distribute the burden of 
illness over the entire community, 
insuring the presence of a physician 
and lessening the danger that ill- 
ness will occur by furnishing the 
opportunity, if not the obligation of 
periodic physical examinations. The 
sole drawback discernible at pres- 
ent writing is the inability of a 
number of families to pay the muni- 
cipal tax. Here the role of the 
State might be supplemental. 

The “Frontier Nursing Service,” 
organized in 1925, to serve isolated 
rural counties in the Appalachian 
region, is another stimulating ex- 
ample of what may be accomplished 
by a judicious combination of pri- 
vate and public health agencies. By 
1931 this nursing organization had 
provided 28 nurses, 9 nursing cen- 
ters and 18-bed hospital service, 
operating at a charge of $1.00 a day 
for adult patients and free to chil- 
dren. The hospital! physician, 


whose salary is paid by contribu- 
tions from both the Frontier Nurs- 
ing Service and the State Board of 
Health (Kentucky), is on call duty 
for emergency or indigent cases at 
any of the centers. Indigent cases 
which demand highly specialized 
care are treated without charge in 
the city hospitals and transported 
gratis by the railroads. “Prenatal 
cases are seen every two weeks un- 
til seven months, and then once a 
week until delivery.” 

Even more important is the edu- 
cational work performed by the doc- 
tors and nurses, who give detailed 
instructions as to diet, precautions 
against communicable diseases, lo- 
cal contagions and faulty water or 
milk supply. Suggestions for im- 
proved sanitation have worked 
miracles. Furthermore, “weekly 
clinics are held at the centers, 
schools and local houses.” Neces- 
sary inoculations in case of need 
are given by the nurses gratuitous- 
ly. A final phase of the service is 
bedside nursing. This is provided 
in return for an annual fee of one 
dollar a year. 

It should be noted that the total 
cost of this “basic minimum of 
medical care, including nursing, 
bedside care, dentistry, and medi- 
cal, surgical, hospital and social 
service, amounted to slightly less 
than $11.00 per individual actually 
served. The experiment has proved 
beyond reasonable doubt the ad- 
visability of providing at least a 
“‘hasic minimum” of health pro- 
tection (on a preventive basis) for 
even the most poverty-stricken and 
most remote rural sections of the 
United States. This, it is interest- 
ing to observe, has been accom- 
plished without the menacing spec- 
ter of Federal bureaucracy or po- 
litical chieanery. 











THE DRAMA 


By EvuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


THE DRAMA OF BIOGRAPHY 


WO Englishmen were once 
walking down Piccadilly. They 
passed a middle-aged gentleman to 
whom one of them raised his hat. 

“Who was that?” 

“Soames Forsyte.” 

“But Soames has just died—” 
then they realized the unconscious 
tribute paid to Mr. Galsworthy. 

But centuries differ and no doubt 
the same gentleman who could rec- 
ognize a passing Forsyte would lift 
an eyebrow at the medieval man 
who looked upon Our Lady as an 
intimate in the days when the 
saints were as lively nursery com- 
panions as Mickey Mouse or Don- 
ald Duck. It is a blessing nowa- 
days that the slender shape of Snow 
White has come to share the public 
horizon with the ugly figures of dic- 
tators; she has an ancient tradition 
behind her that can never be 
claimed by an upstart ogre like 
Hitler! 

At the moment, a _ tremendous 
amount of effort is spent on exer- 
cising and developing our physical 
equipment; in strengthening our 
optical vision; in oiling up our 
mental mechanism for rapid re- 
sponse to I. Q. testing but our lazy 
imaginations are gorged on indi- 
gestible masses of sugar and 
starches and acids and when there 
are nervous breakdowns it is the 
body again that is purged and vita- 
mined while the poor imagination 
clamors in vain for a Hay Diet or 





a Milk Diet or an Orange Juice Diet 
or just a wholesome diet of any- 
thing. 

Have you ever paused to wonder 
what the result can be on the col- 
lective imagination of the nation 
of the hundreds of detective stories 
that appear week after week, year 
after year, on which the lending 
libraries depend for all overhead 
expenses? If the national imagina- 
tions were in the same state of fit- 
ness as the sunburned bodies which 
possess them, most Americans 
would be creeping forever through 
dark houses with sudden death be- 
side them—the wicked eye of the 
criminal and the brute force of the 
law, their constant nocturnal visit- 
ants. I have really come to hope 
that crime and mystery are popular 
because they are merely spice to 
imaginations so stultified by lack 
of exercise that they simply vomit 
up the surplus of indigestible hor- 
rors, leaving nothing worse behind 
than a touch of spiritual dyspepsia. 

How much imaginations have 
come to be indulged and pampered 
is made particularly evident by the 
metamorphosis of modern biog- 
raphy. Time was when a sober re- 
cital of the facts; some pertinent 
detail and incident and a summary 
of character was the accepted meth- 
od, elaborated by a Boswell and 
often marred by eulogy. But that 
imagination could be nourished on 
an outline is proved by the influ- 




















ence on English literature of Plu- 
tarch; of the twelve lines concern- 
ing Paolo and Francesca; Homer’s 
couplet on Troilus and the brief 
verses on Solomon and Sheba. It 
must also be admitted, however, 
that biography remained on the ref- 
erence shelves and was pretty much 
of a walled garden to those who 
wouldn’t or couldn’t open the gate 
with their own key of fancy. The 
lending of a duplicate key has been 
an investment of great profit to the 
authors of the twentieth century. 
By overemphasis and purely ficti- 
tious conversations and exaggera- 
tion, biography is shown to have 
just as many brilliant flowers as 
any novel. Dumas had found the 
system practical when his fiction 
factory ran short of plots. Ascanio 
is a three-volume romance para- 
phrased boldly from Benvenuto 
Cellini. Dumas however labeled 
his romances fiction, but the mod- 
ern biography, without references, 
bibliography or index, masquerades 
as history. Fanciful titles have also 
become the fashion—The Stricken 
Deer being supposedly more allur- 
ing to the reader than “Life of Wil- 
liam Cowper.” But instead of en- 
riching the public, such prepared 
history really beggars them. His- 
torical facts are blocks for build- 
ing every form of architecture but 
let Strachey and Maurois, Zweig, 
Weigall and Lewisohn make the 
design and the fun of creation is 
over. Their Victorian crenelations 
or debased Gothic are too solidly 
constructed for the average reader 
to overthrow. Nevertheless, these 
same authors have demonstrated 
with their best sellers the dramatic 
possibilities of biography and the 
stage and the screen have found the 
path to the same garden. 

Rulers and generals, poets and 
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princesses have traveled after the 
beacon of success encircling Mary 
and Victoria. But we feel that it is 
not the stage but the screen that is 
an ideal medium for biography if 
it can be kept within a decent 
boundary of authenticity. There is 
no reason that the technique of the 
screen should not develop along 
lines quite apart from the theater. 
There is no need in a scenario for 
the rising climax that must come 
with the fall of a curtain to carry 
sufficient enthusiasm over the 
entr’acte. The action may progress 
more evenly and is always more ef- 
fective when centered about one 
character. Instead of an articulated 
plot, the clash of personalities and 
the development of character as the 
hero strives towards some definite 
goal, produced such successful 
pictures as Pasteur, Zola, The 
Good Earth, Mayerling, Kermesse 
Heroique, Henry VIII., etc. 

But history on the screen must 
be allowed to stand on her own feet 
and not on the crutches of some 
popular newsmonger. The picture 
of Mary Stuart—a compromise be- 
tween the Mary of Maxwell Ander- 
son and Zweig—became a garbled 
melodrama. When we heard that 
Zweig was the authority for the 
current mammoth spectacle of 
Marie Antoinette, we became ap- 
prehensive. It is obvious now that 
his influence has been unfortunate. 
To supply Miss Shearer with the 
heart-throbs of a handsome lover, 
the Comte de Fersen has been 
pushed into the foreground al- 
though he never provided much 
comfort to the scandal hunters of 
Paris. On the screen he is also 
irrelevant. The tragedy of Marie 
Antoinette was not her lack of love 
—as she became completely domes- 
ticated—but her inability to view 
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life in a queenly way. She and 
Louis were bourgeois in as much 
as their perspective was so limited. 
Their policies were based on the 
advice of individuals; they never 
made any tours through their king- 
dom; they never understood their 
nation or its needs. Their charity 
was always personal not royal. 
Marie Antoinette had seen the out- 
ward pomp of an Empress in 
Vienna but had never been trained 
in the ear-to-the- ground govern- 
ment that made her Mother an en- 
trenched ruler. At Versailles she 
was faced with two modes of life— 
the devout unworldliness of her 
husband and her sister-in-law Mad- 
ame Elizabeth and the gayly but 
extravagant frivolity of the Prin- 
cesse de Lamballe and her circle. 
In the picture the Princesse de 
Lamballe appears as often as is 
compatible with the imperial star- 
dom of Miss Shearer but Madame 
Elizabeth is never seen although it 
was she who shared the escape and 
the prison. The influence for good 
in the Queen’s life is supposed to 
be De Fersen. 

To those whose imagination is 
not sufficiently fired by seeing Ver- 
sailles—a wonderful Versailles— 
repopulated, the picture never real- 
ly comes to life until the tragedy 
of the frustrated escape and the an- 
guishing scenes in the Temple pris- 
on. During her last night in the 
Conciergerie, De Fersen is intro- 
duced for a parting with the Queen. 
Dramatically it is pure bathos after 
the parting with the Dauphin and 
the King. Nor is the broken wom- 
an whom De Fersen sees the great 
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lady who wrote that night to Mad- 
ame Elizabeth: 


“I have just been condemned— 
not to shameful death for it is only 
shameful to the guilty—but to re- 
join your brother—-May my son 
never forget his Father’s last words: 
‘Let him never seek to avenge our 
death.’ I die true to the Catholic 
faith. I also pray for forgiveness 
for all our enemies.” 


It is true that sorrow had 
blanched the hair of the Queen to 
white but the descendant of Em- 
perors knew how to die. There is 
the evidence of a girl who served 
her in prison that the stricken Prin- 
cess managed to arrange to have a 
muslin dress kept fresh for her 
execution. Miss Shearer on the 
tumbril is haggard and unkempt 
but it was in white with a hint of 
her old beauty that Paris saw 
Marie Antoinette for the last time. 

A word must be said about one 
detail which must have cost pro- 
tracted research and work. It is 
the extraordinary reproduction for 
Miss Shearer of the old coiffures. 
Their preposterous height and out- 
rageous array of feathers and jew- 
els and flowers and ribbons are all 
there but in such delicately accu- 
rate proportion that they still have 
style. Miss Shearer as Dauphine 
and Queen is, of course, the focus 
of every scene and her likeness to 
the well-known portraits and minia- 
tures is due to her own art as well 
as Hollywood costumers. Robert 
Morley as Louis XVI. gives a really 
great performance. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Tosacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 


February, 1937 

You Can’t TAKE It WitTH You.— 
The screen version is now appear- 
ing simultaneously with the orig- 
inal—a very unusual occurrence— 
and in consequence, tickets for this 
mellifluous comedy can be had for 
half price. A very happy bargain! 
—At the Imperial. 


March, 1938 


SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE. — Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke is about to start 
on tour so this is the last chance to 
see in New York the finest of last 
year’s dramas.—At the Plymouth. 


Our Town.—For those whose 
heart is in the hills in crisp autumn 
weather, Thornton Wilder’s prize- 
winning picture of a New Hamp- 
shire village, offers an imaginative 
journey. It’s a case of suggestion 
with good acting and lines and no 
stage settings.—At the Morosco. 





On BorrOWED TIME is also an 
appeal to the imagination. But the 
conflict between the old man and 
Death is full of high melodrama 
and both comedy and tender emo- 
tion appear with Gramps and Little 
Pud. Dudley Digges is rightly 
starred.—At the Longacre. 


One THtrp OF A NATION still holds 
its own as the acme of Living News- 
papers. To discover what an inter- 
esting medium this can be it is 
worth paying a visit to this graphic 





history of housing conditions in 
New York. It is soon to be made 
into a straight motion picture.—At 
the Adelphi. 


Hait1.— The Federal Theater 
melodrama of Henri Christophe and 
Haiti’s war for independence. Full 
of brilliant color and action. — At 
Daly’s. 

BACHELOR Born. — A very pleas- 
ant comedy of English school life 
but no longer with the original cast. 
—At the Lyceum. 


May 


Pins AND NEEDLES.—The famous 
revue of the Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers which has the plainest chorus 
ever seen on Broadway and excep- 
tionally attractive music by Harold 
Rome. Some stupid sketches and 
some very smart ones.—At the 
Labor Stage. 

June 


Wuat A Lire.—The simple high 
school comedy directed by George 
Abbott which has survived one of 
our hottest summers.—At the Bilt- 
more. 

July 


I MARRIED AN ANGEL.—Zorina, the 
angel, who marries Dennis King, 
may have many equals as a dancer 
but her movements as she walks 
about the stage are a flowing de- 
light. The sets, designed by Balan- 
chine, are imaginative and beauti- 
ful; there is a musical score by 
Rodgers and Hart and comedy by 
Segal and Slezak. We regret some 
of the lines.—At the Shubert. 











The Ball and the Cross 


THe BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, THe Wor_p AND THE Fartn. /t is our intention to publish in this 
department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 


BRITISH TREE-LORE 


ROM the earliest days until now, 

trees have had an important 
place in the superstitions, customs, 
sayings, traditional games and 
dances of the British country folk, 
who, even in this century of prog- 
ress, seem in no hurry to forget 
their fathers’ slowly dwindling 
stock of reminiscences of the 
ancient magic of trees. 

As far as one can tell now, tree 
worship was practiced in primitive 
ages by many races, certainly by the 
various tribes of Celts, Saxons, 
Scandinavians, Danes, who in turn 
invaded and lived in Britain, where 
each tribe added their quota to the 
existing superstitions and cus- 
toms. In the Middle Ages, when 
this many-sourced stream of pagan 
tree-worship came in contact with 
the tenets and practices of the 
Christian Faith, its more objection- 
able features were gradually though 
with difficulty eliminated, but the 
less harmful customs lingered on, 
modified considerably by Christian 
influences. At a still later period 
a series of popular tree legends as- 
sociated with Hebrew history, with 


the life and death of our Lord, with 
the early Church and its heroes, 
was introduced into England. These 
legends gave rise to many innocent 
beliefs regarding certain trees, and 
it is these beliefs, charming, amus- 
ing, foolish, as the case may be, 
which one often hears quoted, per- 
haps not very seriously, in the 
countryside today. 

To start with the oldest known 
heathen tree cults: —there seems 
no doubt that men once looked on 
certain trees as divine, or as the 
dwelling place of gods or spirits. 
All over Europe there were special 
groves of old trees known as 
“nematon” or sanctuaries, which 
were regarded as specially holy be- 
cause they sheltered a god. Such 
woods could not be cut, nor could 
flower, fruit, or leaf, be plucked 
from any tree in the grove. Ani- 
mals were sacrificed to the trees in 
some groves (and, what is truly sur- 
prising, little more than ten years 
ago, a favorite dog was killed by its 
owner, its dead body nailed to a 
tree, in the hope of averting evil 
from farm crops. This happened 
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in a remote district of northern 
Europe, and was reported in the 
June Observer for 1927). 

No wonder that many Church 
Councils in the early Middle Ages 
denounced those who worshiped 
trees; that the Council of Nantes 
enjoined the destruction of such 
“divine” trees; that the Saxon King 
Edgar in his ecclesiastical rules 
forbade all “vain practices with 
elder,” while fifty years later, King 
Canute prohibited all ceremonies 
connected with trees. Many an 
early missionary striving to estab- 
lish the Faith found it necessary 
first to destroy the sacred trees and 
groves. St. Boniface cut down the 
great oak at Geismar in Hesse, and 
built of its wood a chapel to St. 
Peter. In Heinzenberg near Zell, 
the chapel of our Lady was built 
on the site of an old sacred tree 
which is said to have voiced a loud 
complaint when it was cut down! 
Every tribe in Gaul was said to 
have had its “nematon”; there were 
traces of them at Beauvais, Au- 
vergne, Marseilles, at which latter 
place human sacrifices were offered. 
There are faint traces of them in 
the British Isles also. In Cornwall 
was a “Nemean wood” in which St. 
Rumon made himself an oratory at 
Meneage, then known as “Sylva 
Nemea.” Again, near St. Ninian’s 
chapel at Enzie, Banffs, over 150 
years ago there was a row of trees 
which the inhabitants considered 
to be too sacred to cut branches 
from; on the island of Skye in the 
Holy Loch, Siant, was a copse from 
which no native dared cut wood for 
fear of some terrible thing befalling 
him. Ireland’s earliest churches 
were often built in or near an oak 
wood; St. Patrick’s church at Ar- 
magh was near an old pagan “ne- 
maton”; St. Bridget’s at Kildare 
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was under an old oak. The name 
Kildare means “church of the oak.” 

This building of Christian 
churches near the sacred pagan 
wood was sound common sense; 
gradually the grove would lose its 
reputation in the public mind and 
be reduced to a haunt of witches 
and elves. Thus in the Middle Ages, 
the once sacred grove of Odin be- 
came the Brocken, Odin himself be- 
came Satan, the Valkyries sank to 
the status of witches. In Central 
Europe, in the Tyrol and the Ger- 
man forest districts, many woods 
came to be regarded as elf-haunted 
instead of respected for their once 
holy character. In Devon and Corn- 
wall, to this day, oak-woods (oaks 
were very sacred trees to the an- 
cients) are said to be full of elves 
or pixies, ready to lead nocturnal 
travelers astray, who however can 
save themselves by walking through 
the wood with their jackets inside 
out! 

Many individual trees were ven- 
erated, some of which were imag- 
inary, as Yggdrasill, the world-tree 
of the Scandinavians, or the five 
great trees of Ireland, which fell 
when Christianity was established. 
Apart from the mythical trees, each 
Irish Sept seems to have had a spe- 
cial tribal tree, under which the 
princes sat to dispense justice. Ap- 
parently these trees were thought 
of as containing in some way the 
essence of the royal and sacred 
functions; it was the greatest in- 
sult possible for an enemy to cut 
down such a tribal tree for it sig- 
nified the downfall of the province. 
Probably there were tribal trees in 
Celtic Britain also, but their mem- 
ory has been lost except in the case 
of a “royal tree” near Oswestry 
which was associated for eenturies 
with St. Oswald of Northumberland 
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who was killed in battle at Maser- 
field (Oswestry) in 642. This tree 
or its descendant, respected for 
nearly twelve centuries, was cut 
down by a land agent in 1824, an 
act which excited much local indig- 
nation and an outburst of ballads 
bewailing the deed. 

Many of these venerated trees— 
which seem to have been very plen- 
tiful— were dedicated to a saint 
after Christianity was established. 
Such trees often grew by a well or 
spring which was also placed un- 
der the protection of the saint, and 
which very often had medicinal or 
healing properties in the water. 
Naturally, in olden days a pilgrim- 
age often took place on the feast of 
the patron saint of the well during 
which the water was drunk or 
wounded limbs washed in it, as is 
done at a Breton Pardon today. 
After drinking the water, pilgrims 
tied rags or small garments to the 
tree by the well (they do so still in 
Ireland and elsewhere) as an ear- 
nest of their intentions presumably, 
which act, though performed doubt- 
less in a Christian spirit, is almost 
certainly derived from the old ven- 
eration of a sacred tree regarded as 
a mysterious entity. Different 
forms of this custom occur through- 
out the British Isles; an interesting 
practice was observed — and prob- 
ably still is—on the island of Innis 
Maree, Loch Maree, where copper 
coins were hammered into the 
trunk of the holy tree as the prayer 
was offered. In many parts of 
England are “cross oaks,” i. e., old 
oak trees growing at the intersec- 
tion of two roads, which are re- 
puted to cure rheumatism if the 
sufferer nails a lock of his own hair 
to the tree! 

The English magic trees are those 
venerated by all Teutonic and Scan- 
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dinavian races: the oak, which, 
however, has not left much trace 
in surviving folklore; the elder in 
England,—and to a lesser degree in 
Scotland,—and the hawthorn or 
may, which seems to be associated 
principally with late Christian folk 
tales. The elder is probably the 
most “magic” tree, for according to 
both Scandinavian and Teutonic 
lore, elder trees are inhabited by 
Hulda, the elder-mother, a venge- 
ful spirit who resents any wrong 
done to the tree. This belief is 
extraordinarily persistent, for even 
now in villages, the older genera- 
tion of cottagers dislike cutting 
down a garden elder, which ex- 
plains why old country cottages 
nearly always have an elder grow- 
ing by them as the belief is that 
they protect the house from 
witches. In Staffordshire, however, 
the feeling is that a witch-tree, or 
elder, should not be allowed in the 
garden. In Lincolnshire, the super- 
stition that the elder is a living 
spirit, is more developed. Woods- 
men have no objection to cutting 
down a dead tree, but they would 
not cut down a live elder without 
asking “the old lady’s leave.” In 
Huntingdon, children are never al- 
lowed to pick elder flowers, nor 
should furniture, especially a 
cradle, be made from or even mend- 
ed with elder wood, as the elder- 
mother will harm the owner in 
some way; elsewhere the wood 
must not be used for kindling. 
The elder superstitions are con- 
tradictory: a cross made of elder 
twigs fastened to stable doors keeps 
bad spirits from the animals; an 
elder shoot with buds growing 
crosswise cut from a tree growing 
in the churchyard will cure a suf- 
ferer of rheumatism if he carries 
the twig always in his pocket. In 
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Northern England when an elder, 
planted on a grave, flowers, it is 
certain proof that the soul of the 
corpse in that grave is now in Para- 
dise! But on the whole the tree 
has a bad reputation and it is not 
to be wondered at that in the Middle 
Ages, men held that Judas hanged 
himself on an elder: 


“Judas he japed 

With Jewen silver 

And sithen on an elder 
Hanged hymselfe” 


comes in the “Vision of Piers Plow- 
man,” and Sir John Mandeville of 
the fourteenth century tells us that 
this accursed elder tree was actu- 
ally to be seen in his day growing 
by the Pool of Siloe! Certainly the 
numerous ill-omened characteris- 
tics attributed to elder trees suggest 
that many of them may have sprung 
from the horror of the medieval 
Christians at the reverence paid to 
“Eller mother,” a clear trace of 
which also survives in some tradi- 
tional games beloved by country 
children. 

The hawthorn or may, the other 
supremely “magic” tree of England, 
about which much superstition lin- 
gers, is traditionally connected with 
the Crucifixion and early Christian 
Church. It completes, as it were, 
legends of other trees which take 
us right back to the Garden of 
Eden. It is worth while summariz- 
ing these Hebrew traditions briefly, 
before going on to the more specifi- 
cally English legends of the haw- 
thorn. The oldest version is that 
an angel gave Seth three seeds from 
the Tree of Life in Eden; these 
seeds planted on Adam’s grave gave 
rise to a threefold tree which was 
associated with Noe, David and 
Solomon who used it for one of the 
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pillars in his temple. Finally it be- 
came the Cross of Christ. After the 
fall of Jerusalem, it was lost for 
years until St. Helena found it. 
Relics of the True Cross are treas- 
ured in many churches, and the ex- 
pressive little action of touching 
any piece of wood conveniently 
close, to avert a possible danger, is 
derived from the pious custom of 
touching a relic of the True Cross 
which probably was more possible 
in medieval and Catholic England 
than it is now. 

Now the Crown of Thorns worn 
by our Lord when He was cruci- 
fied, was made,—according to the 
popular tradition promulgated by 
Mandeville in his famous fourteenth 
century travelogue,—of whitethorn 
or may, wherefore, so he declares, 
“he who beareth a branch of white- 
thorn, no thunder nor tempest can 
come near to hurt him, nor into 
the house it is in, can evil spirit 
enter.” To this day, therefore, in 
East Anglia the thorn is reckoned 
the safest tree under which to find 
shelter in a thunderstorm; in Staf- 
fordshire a branch of thorn gath- 
ered on Holy Thursday and kept in 
the house throughout the summer 
will prevent that house being struck 
by lightning, because, so the chil- 
dren say, 


“Under a thorn 
Our Saviour was born,” 


though the connection between 
thunderstorms and the Nativity, 
and may trees is clear only to 
childish minds. On the other hand, 
may flowers are reckoned most un- 
lucky to have in the house; even 
educated people declare that a death 
will surely follow in the family. It 
is well known also that Irish coun- 
trymen dislike cutting down an iso- 
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lated old thorn for the reason that 
it may be growing over a fairy rath; 
but it is probable that this supersti- 
tion has sprung from a different 
source than the medieval English 
beliefs. 

The most beautiful tradition of a 
thorn tree is connected with the 
beginnings of the Church in Eng- 
land. It is that St. Joseph of 
Arimathea thrust his staff into the 
ground where it rooted and devel- 
oped into a thorn that flowered reg- 
ularly every succeeding Christmas 
Eve—a characteristic retained by 
its descendants to this day. An- 
other version of the legend is that 
St. Joseph planted a thorn which he 
had brought from the Crown of 
Thorns. Anyhow the miracle of 
the winter-flowering thorn so im- 
pressed the pagan prince of Glaston- 
bury that he gave St. Joseph land 
on which the very first wattle 
church in England was built. The 
“miraculously” flowering tree was 
an object of veneration for centu- 
ries. Pilgrims going to Jerusalem 
took a leaf of it with them; a sprig 
was laid in the coffin with a corpse. 
Until the reign of Charles L., a flow- 
ering branch was sent to London 
and borne before the king and 
queen as they walked in solemn 
procession into the church on 
Christmas morning. And the lale 
king, George V., revived the cus- 
tom to the extent of having a flow- 
ering spray sent direct to him for 
Christmas Day. 

In addition to these well-known 
traditions associated with the may 
tree, originated presumably by 
medieval legends, are village cus- 
toms which are derived possibly 
from the festival ceremonies of the 
Floralia introduced into Britain 
during the four centuries of the 
Roman occupation. Hawthorn was 
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one of the Romans’ lucky trees. 
Ever since the Rape of the Sabines, 
when Roman soldiers each carried 
a branch of may, it was considered 
propitious, and was carried by as- 
sistants at a Roman wedding, and 
torches made of thorn wood lighted 
the path of the newly wedded pair. 
If the Tissington well-dressings and 
the Faddy Dance of Helston are rel- 
ics of the Floralia, why not the cult 
of the may-tree? In many English 
countries, village youths pui 
branches of flowering may outside 
the front door of cottages where 
dwelt young women they wished to 
honor; and in a Northamptonshire 
village the inhabitants bring back 
from the woods, leafy branches of 
may to set before their doors on 
May Eve. 

Extraordinarily interesting sur- 
vivals of ancient tree-lore are found 
in some traditional games played by 
village children in nearly every 
English county. These tree games, 
as we may call them for conveni- 
ence’ sake, though a tree, whether 
actual or imaginary, does not figure 
in every game, have certain char- 
acteristics in the action or accom- 
panying song, which suggest vividly 
that these childish pastimes are de- 
scended from tree worship cere- 
monial once carried out in solemn 
earnest by adults. The most notice- 
able feature in the majority of these 
games is the spiral movement of a 
long line of children all holding 
hands, who move round the leader, 
—usually the tallest child,—until he 
or she is completely surrounded. 
The leader stands still while the 
spiral circle of children, still hold- 
ing hands, sometimes each other’s 
coats, slowly unwind until there is 
a straight line again. Naturally the 
different spiral games vary a little. 
In two or three boys’ games, when 
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the leader is surrounded by his fol- 
lowers, the circle does not unwind, 
but each boy, still holding his neigh- 
bor’s hands, tries to stamp on his 
toes or throw him to the ground. 
As soon as the circle is broken in 
this violent fashion, the game is 
considered ended, and the boys run 
off home, for these spiral games are 
always the last games in the eve- 
ning’s fun. 

Then there is a slightly more 
elaborate dance-game of a mid- 
Cornish parish, called most unsuit- 
ably “the snail-creep,” which re- 
sembles children’s tree-games so 
closely that one presupposes the 
same origin for each. For in the 
dance, to the strains of the village 
band, instead of to the sounds of 
their own singing, long lines of 
youths and girls with slow dancing 
steps wind and unwind in spiral 
circles, guided by other youths wav- 
ing leafy branches. Surely the 
analogy with ancient tree-worship 
is fairly obvious. The circling line 
of children represent the worship- 
ers, ceremonially surrounding the 
tall stationary child, whose place 
was filled in far-off ages by a ven- 
erated tree. Then the dancing step 
of girls, the stamping of feet in the 
boys’ games, as they approach the 
object, are both typical features of 
pagan ceremonial worship. The 
holding of hands, from leader to 
last child, recalls the belief that the 
virtue gained by touching the sa- 
cred tree was passed to all the de- 
votees. 

About six or seven spiral tree 
games still survive; “Port the 
helm,” “Tiulzie wap,” “Bulliheisle,” 
all boys’ games, in which the spiral 
movement and stamping are re- 
tained, but whose names give no 
hint as to their import. But “Wind 
up the bush-faggot,” and still more 
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so, “The old eller [elder] tree,” are 
obviously connected with trees. 
“The eely eily-o,” another winding 
and unwinding game, is probably a 
mispronunciation of elder. And 
these latter games are played to the 
singing of traditional verses: 
“Round and round the old eller 
tree,” and “The old tree gets thick- 
er and thicker.” 

“A bunch of rags, a bunch of 
rags,” sung in a tree game, recalls 
the tying of small personal gar- 
ments to the sacred bush by the 
holy well. 

Another tree-game, widespread in 
England is of another type. The 
children hold hands but stand in a 
circle to surround the two chief 
players who act each verse while 
the others sing. 

The first line of each verse is 
given below; the acting can be visu- 
alized easily: 

“Old Roger is dead and lies in 
his grave.” 

“With a hippety hop, with a hip- 
pety hop.” This refrain is sung 
three times at the end of each verse. 

“There grew an old apple tree 
over his grave.” 

“The apples they fell from the 
tree, flip flop.” 

“There came an old woman 
a-picking them up.” 

“Old Roger jumps up and gives 
her a knock,” or in some places, “A 
little bird comes and gives her a 
tap.” 

This game looks uncommonly 
like a folk memory of a tree cult 
and the ceremonies associated with 
a death. A dead body is buried at 
the foot of a sacred tree, or it may 
be that a guardian tree is planted 
on the grave into which the dead 
man’s soul presumably enters. The 
fruit of this tree is stolen by a tres- 
passer, an act of sacrilege if it be 
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fruit of a venerated tree; another 
explanation is that the dead man’s 
soul inhabiting the tree fears that 
if the thief gets away with the fruit, 
the thief henceforth will have power 
over the soul in the tree. The ghost, 
or guardian priest, if it be a sacred 
tree, punishes the thief. The ver- 
sion that relates how a bird was the 
avenger, is most interesting, as it 
recalls the belief widespread among 
Celtic peoples, surviving still in 
Brittany, that the souls of the dead 
enter into the bodies of birds which 
perch on trees near their old homes. 
Altogether a most significant piece 
of doggerel. 

Though these games seem un- 
touched by any trace of Christian 
feeling, the “clipping” pastimes 
(one can hardly call them games) 
which survive in a few West coun- 
try parishes, seem to be intermedi- 
ate between the pagan tree games 
and the superstitions connected 
with the Faith. At Painswick, 
Gloucester, for example, children 
“clip” the parish church on or 
about September 8th; they meet in 
the churchyard at a given hour, 
stand close to the church in a 
single row, their backs to the build- 
ing. Each holds his neighbor’s 
hand. When the church is sur- 
rounded by children, so that the 
first child holds the last comer’s 
hand, the church is “clipped,” i. e., 
embraced; nowadays the children 
sing hymns appropriate to the occa- 
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sion. The custom is explained 
locally, as originating in the desire 
of parishioners to show publicly 
their love for Mother Church by 
embracing the building. Folklor- 
ists, however, see, instead of the 
comparatively modern church, the 
old sacred tree surrounded by a 
swaying line of hand-clasped wor- 
shipers; a theory which is strength- 
ened if the more boisterous “clip- 
pings” of other villages are studied, 
where as soon as the enclosing of 
the church was completed, the 
young folk rushed from the church- 
yard, went in dancing procession 
up and down the village streets, or 
gathered on the green to play tradi- 
tional games, which were usually 
of the spiral or winding type. 

These games of country children, 
the dancing of young folk, the 
grave superstitions of the aged, as- 
sociated more or less with trees, 
have a special place in our affec- 
tions. For though it is on an en- 
tirely different plane, was not the 
fall of man, and the beginning of 
history as revealed to mankind, 
concerned with the fruit of a tree? 
Was not the redemption of the hu- 
man race given to the world by One 
Who was nailed on a tree? 


“The Faithful Cross, the Tree all 
beauteous, 
Tree all peerless and divine.” 


F. M. VERRALL. 
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WE ArE NATIVE To Two SOcIETIES 


TuHeE Church has had to act wari- 
ly and with great prudence, to take 
new bearings of her position, con- 
sidering with special care and cau- 
tion how her necessary freedom 
and independence can be main- 
tained in the new age; for although 
to her the problem, in its essential 
nature, is not new, never before has 
it shown the magnitude and com- 
plexity which mark it in the de- 
Christianized contemporary world. 
Never, therefore, has the need been 
so great for ecclesiastical states- 
men, astute and able to conduct a 
policy that can safeguard the es- 
sential liberties of the Church 
without disturbing the peace of 
civil society. Hence the extension 
of the system of concordats and 
the remarkable patience the Vati- 
can has exercised in all disputes 
over interpretation of these. Pope 
Pius XI concluded such pacts with 
thirteen states during the first ten 
years of his reign, and so large a 
number indicates the tortuous way 
which the Church must take in 
preserving her liberty of action 
against the new social disciplines 
which the State is everywhere seek- 
ing to impose. 

Now all this, fortunately, has 
made Catholics keenly aware of the 
rough seas in which the Church is 
sailing, and aroused in us a re- 
newed and encouraging determina- 
tion to defend the Church against 
being swallowed by the new levia- 
than. But it is by no means equally 
evident that we have as yet shown 
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much disposition to grapple with 
the high political question of our 
day. Quick to protest unlawful en- 
croachment of secular power, yes, 
that we have been (although with 
small effect); but I doubt if it would 
be going too far to say that we have 
been rather inclined to hide the 
light of our own political thought 
under a bushel. Briefly, what I 
mean is this: We have been a little 
inclined to forget that we are not 
only Catholics determined to be 
loyal to the Church, but also full 
citizens of the modern State; that 
we do not merely go into civil so- 
ciety to defend there the freedom 
of the Church, but are born there 
also, even as in the Church; on 
which account we have a concern 
for the civil order (as an autono- 
mous order) quite apart from, and 
in addition to, our defence of the 
Church within it. We are native to 
two societies, religious and civil, 
and are under a no less obligatory 
command to render unto Caesar 
what is Caesar’s than to render un- 
to God what is God’s; although 
there have been times (of which 
the present, I believe, is one) when 
many of us have remembered the 
second of these commandments 
rather more explicitly than the first. 
That is to say, when Caesar asks 
for too much we may be tempted 
to deny him even his rightful due: 
in which case it can hardly be said 
that we express perfectly the mind 
of the Church. ... 

As Mr. Dawson has recently re- 
marked, it is “difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that the movement to- 
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ward state control in every depart- 
ment of life is a universal one and 
is not to be confused with the politi- 
cal tenets of a party, whether Com- 
munist or Fascist. ... It rests fun- 
damentally in a perfectly healthy 
and reasonable desire to put the 
State and the government of the 
State above party, and to ensure 
that the power which has so im- 
mense an influence for good or evil 
in the life of every citizen, shall not 
be at the mercy of a political clique 
or the servant of class interests.” 
So great indeed is the area of neces- 
sary State action today that what- 
ever group gains possession of the 
State also takes charge of most 
agencies for influencing the general 
cultural life of the community. 
That, let it be repeated, is the hard 
fact which many Catholics have 
been either slow to recognize or 
hesitant to acknowledge, with re- 
sultant hesitancy to admit the su- 
preme importance of having politi- 
eal authority reconstituted by men 
determined on closing the breach 
with the common tradition. 

A struggle for power is already 
under way, and there is a real dan- 
ger that we who are Catholics may 
let that struggle go by default. 
Because of our fear of political 
power there is even the danger that 
we may drift into tacit alliance with 
the dying order of political Liber- 
alism; which would be an alliance 
as unnatural and ultimately disas- 
trous as the alliance which many 
Catholics once made with the old 
autocracies. For no greater tacti- 


cal mistake can be made by a gen- 
eration of Catholics than to let 
their religion become confused in 
men’s minds with any social-politi- 
cal order; since if that order fails 
the Faith will appear involved in 
the failure. 


Surely it would be a 
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strange turn of fortune if we of all 
people, who opposed the Liberal 
heresy from the beginning, should 
be caught in its ruin. Yet that 
danger is not unreal. 

This is not, of course, to imply 
approval of those Catholic political 
parties whose disastrous history 
points so imperious a_ warning. 
Reason and experience combine to 
indicate that confessional politics 
is a very sure way to bring fresh 
odium on religion. No, the discus- 
sion here has been of Catholics not 
as members of the Church but as 
citizens in the political community, 
having therein, along with their 
good fellow citizens, a vital concern 
for a just and rational arrangement 
of temporal affairs. We are citi- 
zens in possession of an ancient 
treasury of experience and tradi- 
tion, in which there is much valu- 
able wisdom applicable to the po- 
litical order of life. Surely there is 
a duty to bring it forth; not of 
course as peculiarly Catholic wis- 
dom, since it is not really that at 
all but only the traditional reason 
and sanity of our civilization; to 
which we of the visible Church en- 
joy special access only because we 
have kept within that conserver of 
all good things. 

Nothing could be more foolhardy, 
more dangerous, even more false— 
especially in a country lacking a 
full Catholic character —than to 
mark a body of political thought or 
program of political action as dis- 
tinctively Catholic. But surely it 
would be also dangerous and fool- 
hardy for us to remain mere spec- 
tators of the rising struggle for 
power. For in that struggle the 
whole Christian and humanist con- 
cept of man’s nature and freedom 
are at stake, and the issue will de- 
termine whether the future is to 
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hold for us, as Catholics, citizenship 
in a political order respecting spir- 
itual liberty or descent anew to the 


catacombs. 

—From Tradition and Progress. By Ross 
HorrmMaNn (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Co.). 


ip 
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THE FATAL ILLUSION OF MARXISM 


THE appearance of Marxism has 
drawn attention to the scandalous 
fact that the masses, living as they 
do in a nominally Christian world, 
are, by reason of their calamitous 
situation, in danger of losing all in- 
terest in the Christian message. It 
is a forcible reminder to Christians 
that they have failed and are still 
failing to live up to their Christi- 
anity. The unworthy lives led by 
Christians have contributed to the 
development of certain social dis- 
eases which have caused the 
masses to over-estimate the value 
of purely external social activity 
and have robbed them of a belief in 
the ultimate, un-earthly solidarity 
which binds together every human 
group. 

“There would be to-day neither 
Socialism nor Communism if the 
rulers of the nations had _ not 
scorned the teachings and maternal 
warnings of the Church.” This 
sentence from the Encyclical Divini 
Redemptoris is a bitter but true 
comment on the recent history of 
the world. It shows, too, that Marx- 
ism is not the only culprit; it is 
rather a symptom of the open and 
universal falling away from Christi- 
anity, without which falling away 
it would never have come about. It 
is part of the secularizing process 
which is still going on in our own 
days, and more actively, if less 
openly, than before. In the form in 
which it accords with the tenets of 


its founder it is the radical and 
brutally frank (and in this respect, 
honest) expression of the fact that 
a world in which nothing really 
matters but economic success and 
political power must be agnosti- 
cally atheistic. And this atheism is 
of such a kind that it even dares to 
put itself in the place of God; in his 
Encyclical Mit brennender Sorge 
(1932) the Pope had to remind us 
that only “the true God, the God of 
the Old and the New Testaments, 
has a right to the name of God” and 
that he is not a believer in God who, 
reinterpreting the meaning of God, 
is always using His name. It is a 
falling away from God, both when 
His place is taken by a national or 
racial “myth,” His name being 
taken in vain and His true nature 
concealed, and when God is re- 
placed by a self-sufficient, classless 
society. 

We do not know yet whether the 
political religions which have mani- 
fested themselves in Marxism as so- 
cial realities of lasting effect (un- 
like, for instance, the short-lived 
Jacobins of the French Revolution) 
will involve the world in a catastro- 
phe comparable of that of 1914. 
What we do know is that it is never 
too late to do our best to ward off 
such a catastrophe. Moreover, even 
movements which are essentially 
erroneous have, in spite of their dis- 
astrous character, this much good 
about them: they warn us that 
some truth has been neglected and 
forgotten. 

The fact that Marxism culminates 
in a politicization which though 
provoked and encouraged by it, now 
turns against it, shows that salva- 
tion cannot come from politics alone 
and that it can only come from 
something that is superior to poli- 
tics. Politics alone are no substi- 
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tute for an order embracing the 
whole of the human race. The to- 
tal politicization of Marxism must 
be countered by the subordination 
of politics to the divine law, the 
only means of furthering the com- 
monwealth of mankind in accord- 
ance with the will of God. The mo- 
tive of politics must not be power 
for power’s sake, but service for the 
sake of the common good, the good 
of the community, which will never 
be assured by the suppression and 
annihilation of opposing groups. 
World-history is the world court of 
justice, inasmuch as it shows the 
transitoriness of every policy based 
on force. Social constructivism 
must be countered by true social 
work, which is based on the recog- 
nition of the solidarity that binds 
together all social groups and the 
varying nature of social services, 
which necessitates the presence of 
subordinate authorities. For this 
reason especially, true social work 
is directed against any centralizing 
tendency to make everybody uni- 
form and against the carving out of 
positions of social power which give 
to one group predominance of abso- 
lute autocracy. The Utopia of an 
earthly, self-sufficient society must 
be countered by a real belief in hu- 
manity, the motive force of which is 
the desire for the salvation of man- 
kind in general and of every indi- 
vidual in particular. Justice, in 
this case, consists, not in a ma- 
terialistic harmony of individuals 
and of social machines constructed 
out of them, as if they were homo- 
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geneous, interchangeable parts, but 
in both personality and society be- 
ing the reflection of God. 

The heresy of Marxism, which at- 
tempts to materialize the kingdom 
which is not of this world and to 
turn it into this world, must be op- 
posed by the belief in Him who, 
though His kingdom is not of this 
world, is nevertheless the lord and 
master of every realm and order in 
this world. When this belief is 
genuine it is not by any means a 
matter of resting on one’s laurels or 
a mere memory of the past; it is a 
continuous realization of the pres- 
ent and a continual spurring on to 
fresh endeavour and to the preser- 
vation of what has already been 
achieved. It is not dependent on 
human success and human history 
(as the Marxian faith, which is 
therefore subject to the verdict of 
history) because its goal is not a 
human, earthly one, although it has 
to maintain itself here on earth. Its 
final end is not any particular 
power or social order, but He in 
whose sight the nations are as 
drops of water in the ocean. The 
fatal illusion of Marxism is that it 
professes to replace the true 
eternity by an earthly permanency. 
For this reason it brings the masses 
only the appearance of peace, 
liberty, and justice, while actually 
it is nothing but an impotent illu- 
sion, a thinly disguised opportun- 
ism or tyranny. 


—From The Rise and Decline of Marzism. 
By Watpemar Gurtan. Translated by E. F. 
Peeler (London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 
Ltd.). 
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THE PRAYER BOOK OF THE LITURGY 


THE Eucharist is the bond of 
union between Catholics which 
makes them into a social unit pul- 
sating with the life of Christ. It 
should therefore bind them to- 
gether much more closely than the 
ferocious zeal which unites the 
Communists. And yet the most ob- 
vious outward difference between 
the Body of Christ and the body of 
the godless is precisely the absence 
of a real concerted life in the one 
and a very marked organic fusion 
in the other. 

It is not easy and perhaps impos- 
sible to analyse completely the 
energy which emerges from a mass 
of human beings drawn up under 
one banner. The forces released by 
a crowd really moved to concerted 
action bear little relation to the sum 
total of energy in the wills of the 
individuals considered separately. 
But there is one fundamental dispo- 
sition which contributes very large- 
ly to this mass energy and imparts 
to it a super-charged momentum. It 
is the vivid consciousness of being 
sacrificed together for the cause. 
This disposition can be aptly de- 
scribed as one of corporate oblation, 
i.e., a consciousness of being of- 
fered together on the altar of sacri- 
fice in the interests of the cause. It 
is one of the most potent forces for 
rallying human nature to concerted 
action. Mussolini was well aware 
of this when he confidently ap- 
pealed to the Italian wives and 
mothers for their wedding-rings and 
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jewellery on the application of 
sanctions. And the eager response 
made by the women of Italy only 
proved how well founded the Duce’s 
confidence was, and how true his 
estimate of human nature. 

Why is this disposition so lack- 
ing in the Body of Christ whose 
members are bound together not 
only by the coarser fibres of natu- 
ral energy but who are also woven 
into a seamless garment by the 
golden threads of supernatural 
love? Any attempt to answer this 
momentous question within the 
confines of an article must neces- 
sarily limit itself to one aspect of 
the problem. What is here strongly 
advocated is the need for a change 
in our devotional outlook towards 
the Eucharist. 

The complexity of modern life no 
doubt contributes largely to the 
coldness of Catholic Eucharistic de- 
votion. But other factors enter 
which are more under our control, 
and these must be explored in order 
to discover a suitable remedy. 
Many people find that after a time 
the devotions for Communion set 
forth in prayer-books tend to be- 
come rather artificial. The con- 
stant repetition of the same formu- 
las induces a sense of unreality 
which frequently leads to a false 
conviction of unpreparedness. The 
sudden alterations between extreme 
abjection and ecstatic love so pic- 
turesquely delineated in the differ- 
ent acts of preparation fail to 
arouse any corresponding echoes in 
the soul. Sometimes an emotional 
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disturbance is brought into being 
by a vigorous attempt on the part 
of the communicant to experience 
these colourful changes. But hap- 
pily there are few who possess such 
emotional agility at their command, 
and none capable of exercising it 
for any length of time without detri- 
ment to their health. The usual 
way out of this impasse is to seek 
refuge in new devotions, and this 
perhaps accounts for the unflagging 
output of devotional literature 
which multiplies “like sands upon 
the great sea-shore.” 

It is a very curious and signifi- 
cant fact that the priest who is a 
daily communicant never feels any 
need to change his preparation for 
Communion. Perhaps it will be ob- 
jected that he is less subject to the 
complexities of modern life than 
the layman, and therefore less in 
need of fresh devotional stimulus. 
This is simply untrue. The secu- 
lar priest in a busy parish is hustled 
and bustled no less than the most 
active member of his flock. Indeed, 
the fact that they both share in the 
breathless rough and tumble of 
modern life is the foundation for 
that strong bond of sympathy which 
should always exist between the 
priest and his people. We are 
therefore forced to the conclusion 
that there must be something more 
satisfying in the prayers of the mis- 
sal than can be found in the stormy 
preparations of the prayer-books. 

The missal is the prayer-book of 
the liturgy. It differs fundamen- 
tally from all other prayer-books in 
this, that the prayers it contains are 
not made up from the pious out- 
pourings of any creaturely mind, 
but are inspired by the Holy Spirit 
Himself. This fact alone should 
awaken interest in those unac- 
quainted with its contents and even 
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cause them to hesitate about pur- 
chasing their next book of devotions 
for Mass. But that is not the only 
difference. Whereas the contents 
of prayer-books are made up from 
the standpoint of the individual, the 
prayers of the missal are predomi- 
nantly social in texture. For the 
missal is the prayer-book of the 
Body of Christ and is concerned pri- 
marily with the honour and worship 
of God for His own sake and only 
secondarily with the private needs 
of individuals. Therefore by pray- 
ing with the prayers of the missal 
our devotional outlook will become 
widened and our minds and hearts 
purified from too much preoccupa- 
tion with ourselves. Our intentions 
will be less concerned with the petty 
peccadilloes of daily life and will 
broaden out and expand into the in- 
tentions of Christ whose life-inter- 
est was to be about His Father’s 
business... . 

To sum up and conclude: Eucha- 
ristic devotion should rest on a 
sound theological basis. The obla- 
tional aspect comes first; then the 
sacramental as following from the 
oblational, and finally the pecu- 
liarity of the sacramental aspect, 
i.e., the abiding presence. The 
oblational aspect predominates in 
this sense—that it engenders the 
fundamental disposition necessary 
for a fruitful approach to the 
others. Love is essentially an ex- 
change of gifts, and in this exchange 
the act of giving holds precedence. 
Today the oblational aspect of the 
Eucharist has become obscured. 
The liturgical encyclicals encourage 
us to act like the wise householder 
who brings forth out of his treasure 
new things and old. 

Finally it is no answer to say that 
the Church allows contrary prac- 
tices, for the mind of the Church is 
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not revealed by what she tolerates 
but by what she encourages. The 
Church is a Mother, but we should 
not take too much advantage of her 


maternal instinct. 
—ANTHONY THOROLD, in The Dublin Review 
(London), July. 
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Goop OuT oF COMMUNISM ? 


THE growth of a large number of 
those who live without working is, 
in its bulk, a modern phenomenon. 
The England of 1238, like the Eng- 
land of 1938, had those who were 
called rich and those who were 
called poor. But it is hardly ex- 
aggeration that the two eras had 
only the words in common. The 
“poor man” of to-day was almost 
unknown seven centuries ago. The 
rich man of to-day who lives on in- 
vestments and does no work of so- 
cial value was practically unknown; 
or was known (and detested) as the 
Jewish Usurer. The landed aris- 
tocracy were not rich in currency or 
in credit. But the social services 
they rendered were almost as multi- 
ple in the executive and judicial 
sphere as those of a modern Co- 
lonial Administrator. As a class 
they had little or nothing in com- 
mon with the modern rich man— 
not necessarily a financier—who 
lives without working and entirely 
by investments. In this matter I 
can only express my own personal 
opinion, which my readers can take 
for what they think it is worth. I 
am of ever-strengthening opinion 
that until the modern non-working 
rich man disappears, and the medi- 
eval land-lord reappears there will 
be little hope of sound social better- 
ment. 

I say advisedly “land-lord,” be- 
cause I hold that Communism can 
be beaten and as they say bested 
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only by a group of freemen on the 
land. In a town-organization Com- 
munism can be beaten and seem- 
ingly is being beaten by an intelli- 
gentsia applying, with greater in- 
telligence, against Communists their 
own totalitarianism. But this totali- 
tarianism which will drive out Com- 
munist slavery, will not drive out 
slavery. Indeed the present symp- 
toms seem to confirm the a priori 
likelihood that the purely intellec- 
tual totalitarianism now reaping its 
first victories over Communism will 
bring in conditions still more servile 
and more lasting than those spon- 
sored by Lenin and Stalin. 

The good, then, that can come, 
yet may not come, from Commu- 
nism is the conviction especially 
amongst Catholics, that “if any man 
will not work, neither let him eat.” 

A second great good which may 
come of Communism is a lively 
sense of each individual’s duty to- 
wards the groups of which he is an 
individual, e.g., to the family, the 
city, the mother-land, the Brother- 
hood of Mankind. 

We cannot give to Bolshevists 
the credit of discovering this fun- 
damental social principle. It was 
already known to the Greek Phi- 
losophers and medizval Scholastics 
as the principle of General Justice. 
The analysis of the subject given by 
St. Thomas Aquinas in his Summa 
has surprises and discoveries for 
students of social science. 

But this science of the Greek pa- 
gan philosophers, and of the medi- 
zval Christian philosophers was lit- 
tle better than a science. In other 
words it was a thought if not a 
conviction when it ought to have 
been a life. 

Communists are determined that 
this social science which gives us 
the doctrine of General Justice shall 
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be a life; even if it costs untold 
deaths. Individuals and _ whole 
classes of individuals who are not 
of service to the group must be 
eliminated. Alas! the Great War 
with its victory that cost ten mil- 
lion deaths has suggested to enthu- 
siasts of social peace the ruthless- 
ness of war. 

We have ventured to suggest that 
good can come out of (a bad sys- 
tem) Communism, if men of good- 
will will only see the crying need 
of the two principles we have 
named—‘“Every one, who can work, 
should work,” and “Every one 
should work for the Community.” 

But it can never be sufficiently 
emphasized that “heresy is a truth 
in isolation,” and the greater the 
principle from which the truth is 
isolated the greater the heresy. 
Communism as we see it in prac- 
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tice, if not in programme or prin- 
ciple, by denying God has isolated 
the two truths from their funda- 
mental principle. Only the princi- 
ple of a just God Who died for the 
individual can safeguard the indi- 
vidual in his rights. But the two 
truths of man’s duty of work and of 
service are so far-reaching that, if 
isolated from the principle, they can 
end only in social slavery or in so- 
cial chaos. 

Only the Catholic Church stands 
between the modern world and very 
effective slavery; because only the 
Catholic Church with its doctrine 
of free-will and Redemption can 
look on Work and Service not just 
as a duty to the State, but as the 
Will and the example of a self-sacri- 
ficing God. 


—VINCENT McNass, O.P., in Blackfriars 
(Oxford), August. 
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ITALIAN CATHOLIC ACTION 


AccorbDING to a statement pub- 
lished by the Osservatore Romano, 
Italian Catholic Action and the Na- 
tional Fascist Party have reaffirmed 
the stipulations of the agreement of 
September, 1931, regulating the re- 
lations between the two organiza- 
tions. In conformity with its re- 
ligious and supernatural aims Cath- 
olic Action agrees to abstain from 
activity in the political field and 
from all that is concerned with po- 
litical parties. However, “it has 
been officially declared,” the Os- 
servatore Romano adds, “that there 
exists no limitation or reservation 
against simultaneous membership 
in both Catholic Action and the 
Fascist Party on the part of the re- 
spective leaders of both groups. 
Consequently recent cases which 
have arisen due to the supposed in- 
compatibility of such dual member- 
ship will be closed by restoration of 
all such memberships.” 
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TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
CATHOLIC Book CLUB 


It is fitting to observe the anni- 
versary of the starting of a notable 
enterprise that has meant much for 
Catholic culture in this country. 
Ten years ago the “Catholic Book 
Club” was launched through the 
initiative chiefly of the Rev. Fran- 
cis X. Talbot, S.J., at that time liter- 
ary editor of America. A group of 
editors to judge the books was 
formed, consisting originally of the 
Right Rev. Msgr. John L. Belford, 
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writer and lecturer; Myles Con- 
nolly, at that time editor of Colum- 
bia; the Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P., 
editor of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD; 
Kathleen Norris, novelist; the Rev. 
Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., former editor 
of America; James J. Walsh, M.D., 
author and lecturer; Michael Wil- 
liams, former editor of The Com- 
monweal, with the Rev. Francis X. 
Talbot, S.J., as editorial secretary 
of the Club. All these continue on 
the staff except Father Talbot, 
Myles Connolly and Mrs. Norris. A 
group of Catholic laymen under- 
took the financing and manage- 
ment of the Club, with Thomas 
Kernan, president, John A. Good- 
win secretary, and Sterns Cunning- 
ham, treasurer. 

The first book chosen, The Way 
It Was with Them, by Peadar 
O’Donnell, a first novel by a young 
Irishman, was distributed in Oc- 
tober, 1937, to over 1,000 subscrib- 
ers. Among recent selections of the 
Book Club were such noteworthy 
books as The Siege of the Alcazar, 
by Major Geoffrey McNeill-Moss; 
Creative Revolution, by J. F. T. 
Prince; Life of Jesus, by Francois 
Mauriac; In Christ’s Own Country, 
by Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B., and 
Saint Catherine of Siena, by 
Johannes Jorgensen. 

The purpose of the Catholic Book 
Club has been to select each month 
the new book most worthy of the 
attention of Catholic readers. All 
fields of literature have been studied 
in the search for the one recom- 
mended book. The editors have 
avoided purely devotional books, 
however. Their purpose has al- 
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ways been to find books of the high- 
est literary quality, and at the same 
time books that reflect the Catholic 
attitude on questions of the day. 
Books by non-Catholics have been 
chosen when their subject was one 
to command the attention of Cath- 
olic readers. 

The Book Club from the begin- 
ning has published an interesting 
monthly Newsletter, giving a review 
of the selected book and short no- 
tices of six or eight other outstand- 
ing books. The Club’s headquar- 
ters are at 140 East 45th Street, in 
New York City, where books and 
Catholic periodicals of this coun- 
try and many other countries are 
on sale. 

We wish continued and increas- 
ing prosperity to the Catholic Book 
Club which has given strong en- 
couragement to the cause of Cath- 
olic literature in this country. 
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PAULISTS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


SEVERAL weeks ago arrangements 
were completed for a foundation of 
the Missionary Society of St. Paul 
the Apostle in South Africa, and on 
the first day of October three Paul- 
ists are sailing from New York and 
twenty-three days later expect to 
arrive in Capetown, whence they 
will journey cross country to Jo- 
hannesburg. In the district of that 
flourishing city called Cleveland, 
the three Paulists will take over the 
Church of the Blessed Sacrament, 
which the Rev. Thomas Pierce has 
administered for several years. It 
is due chiefly to the unselfish zeal 
of this priest that the Paulists are 
entering this new field. Twenty 
years ago Father Pierce studied the 
Paulist method of preaching and 
conducting missions at the Apos- 
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tolic Mission House in Washington, 
D. C., and he became convinced then 
that there was a rich harvest await- 
ing such missions by capable 
preachers in the Orange Free State 
in South Africa, where there is a 
large non-Catholic English-speak- 
ing population. An official invita- 
tion came this summer from the 
Vicar Apostolic of the Transvaal, 
the Most Rev. David O’Leary, O.M.I. 

At present the Paulists have 
charge of the American church in 
Rome, Santa Susanna, and St. 
Peter’s Church in Toronto, Canada, 
but all their other establishments 
are within the United States. Three 
young men have been selected for 
this new post furthest away. The 
Rev. Henry P. Fisher, C.S.P., is to 
be Superior. Father Fisher was or- 
dained nine years ago. He has be- 
come widely known through his ef- 
ficient administration for the past 
three years of the St. Paul Guild, 
whose main activity is the assisting 
of convert ministers to the Faith. 
He will be accompanied by the Rev. 
Claude Collins, C.S.P., ordained 
in the winter of 1936, who has 
been serving on the parish staff of 
the Church of St. Paul the Apostle 
in New York, and the Rev. Thomas 
M. Holloran, C.S.P., ordained only 
last year, who has been preaching 
and instructing with marked suc- 
cess from the “trailer-chapel” being 
used by the Paulists in southern 
Tennessee. 

The Blessed Sacrament parish to 
which these priests are now going 
has about 650 souls. The plan is 
to have one priest remain at home 
to care for the parish, while the 
other two devote themselves to non- 
Catholic missions beginning in the 
Cathedral of the Immaculate Con- 
ception in Johannesburg. On Sun- 
day evening, September 25th, there 
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was a “Departure Ceremony” in the 
Paulist Church in New York, at 
which the Very Rev. John B. Har- 
ney, C.S.P., Superior General of 
the Missionary Society of St. Paul, 
preached. We know the readers of 
THE CATHOLIC WorLp will follow 
these missionaries to their “field 
afar” with their prayers and good 
wishes. 
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New BisHop oF CONCORDIA 


1 iy 

' Right Rev. Msgr. Frank A. 
Thill, Chancellor of the Archdio- 
cese of Cincinnati, and Administra- 
tor of the Church of St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, has been named Bishop of 
Concordia, Kans., to succeed the 
Most Rev. Francis J. Tief, who re- 
signed last June. 

Bishop-elect Thill was born in 
Dayton, Ohio, and made his studies 
at the University of Dayton and 
Mount St. Mary’s Seminary of the 
West. Following his ordination, on 
February 28, 1920, he spent two 
years at the Collegio Angelico in 
Rome, from which he received the 
degree Licentiate of Canon Law, 
with distinction. The University of 
Dayton awarded him the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in 1925. 

From its inception, in the sum- 
mer of 1918, Bishop-elect Thill has 
been closely identified with the 
Catholic Students Mission Crusade, 
having been chosen Secretary of the 
Crusade Executive Board while still 
a student at Mount St. Mary’s. He 
has retained his official connection 
with the Crusade ever since through 
the office of Executive Counsel. He 
has also always been greatly inter- 
ested in the laymen’s retreat move- 
ment. 

The Diocese of Concordia, to 
which Msgr. Thill has been ap- 
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pointed, embraces 26,685 square 
miles in the State of Kansas, and, 
according to the current Official 
Catholic Directory, has a Catholic 
population of approximately 44,000 
souls, served by a total of 106 
priests, seventy-one of whom are 
diocesan priests and _ thirty-five, 
members of religious orders. 
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THE CHURCH IN GERMANY 


THE pastoral letter issued by the 
German hierarchy after their recent 
conference at Fulda, is perhaps the 
most outspoken statement that has 
yet been made on the bitter struggle 
between the Catholic Church and 
National Socialism. The pastoral, 
signed by all the Bishops and read 
in all pulpits of the Reich, but not 
in the former Austrian territory, re- 
states the position of the Church 
with reference to policies adopted 
under the new German regime 
against the Christian religion, but 
uses more categorical terms than 
any previous pastoral, leaving no 
doubt about the profound gap be- 
tween Catholicism and the Nazi 
movement. The pastoral points out 
that the Government is actively en- 
gaged in destroying the Church in 
order to eradicate all Christian tra- 
ditions from the souls of the peopie 
and to replace them with teachings 
which completely ignore man’s eter- 1 
nal destiny. The recent marriage 
laws promulgated by the Govern- 
ment are mentioned as specially in- 
tolerable to the Catholic conscience. 
The Bishops solemnly declare that 
no compromise is possible on this 
head. They have conformed, they 
say, with the Nazi state as loyal citi- 
zens in those spheres where pa- 
triotism has its legitimate rights, 
but the limits of patience and tolera- 
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tion have been reached—Caesar has 
had all he can lawfully expect. 

In the pre-eminently Catholic 
state of Westphalia, virtually all 
parochial schools have been abol- 
ished. The Most Rev. Augustin 
Count von Galen, Bishop of Muen- 
ster, Westphalia, states that Cath- 
olic parents have been arrested by 
Nazi police because they gathered 
in various towns and villages to ex- 
press their strong disagreement 
with the Government’s position to- 
ward Catholic schools. The Nazi 
authorities addressed letters to the 
parents threatening the arrest of all 
fathers who objected to their chil- 
dren attending public schools. 
Twelve fathers are still detained in 
concentration camps. 

New rules have been issued in 
Germany with reference to wills. 
One of them states that wills in fa- 
vor of religious institutions which 
may have been influenced by priests 
or ministers, “who take advantage 
of the fear of the dying of being 
punished in the hereafter,” will not 
be valid. 

Alfred Rosenberg, Nazi educa- 
tional dictator, stated in the course 
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of an address, reported by the Cath- 
olic News Service, “Kulturkampf,” 
that “the Catholic Church must dis- 
appear.” He added that in this 
statement he was expressing the 
mind of Hitler. He explained that 
measures against the Church had to 
be taken “cautiously” because of in- 
ternational reverberations, but that 
the younger generation was being 
thoroughly permeated with the Nazi 
spirit. He also said that eventually 
the financial resources of the 
Church would be curtailed. 

As we go to press, an Associated 
Press dispatch states that the Aus- 
trian hierarchy headed by Theo- 
dore Cardinal Innitzer, have just 
issued their own pastoral letter 
which discloses the conflict be- 
tween Catholicism and Nazism in 
Austrian Germany. The letter ex- 
presses regret that the efforts of the 
bishops toward an agreement with 
the National Socialist government 
has ended in disappointment and 
cites a number of grievances against 
the government similar to those of 
the German hierarchy. The au- 
thorities forbade publication and 
distribution of the letter. 
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Rev. JosepH I. MALuoy, C.S.P., 
through whom we pay a last tribute 
to our beloved “Patrick Cardinal 
Hayes” has been associated with 
THe CaTHoLic WoriLp for many 
years and is responsible for our Re- 
cent Events Department. At pres- 
ent one of the four Consultors of 
the Society of St. Paul and its 
Archivist, Father Malloy has been 
active in many fields. He was the 
last Director of the Paulist Radio 
Station WLWL, is the author of a 
very successful Catechism for In- 
quirers and of several pamphlets, 
and has made many converts. 

ArTHUR D. FEARON, PH.D., is a 
new contributor but our readers 
may remember a very favorable re- 
view of a book of his, The Two 
Sciences of Psychology, in our last 
October number. Educated at Cathe- 
dral College, Brooklyn, and the Ur- 
ban VIII. University in Rome, Dr. 
Fearon found that his vocation lay 
in the married state rather than the 
priesthood. He is at present Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and Philoso- 
phy in the University of San Fran- 
cisco, has translated several Latin 
philosophy works into English and 
is the originator of the exhibit 
“How the Mind Forms Knowledge 
and the Division of Sciences” to ap- 
pear at the 1939 San Francisco 
Fair. 

JoHN CurRAN is the pseudonym 
of a young Catholic teacher, one 
who evidently knows that delicately 
attuned instrument, the heart of the 
small boy, and its capacity for suf- 
fering. He is, besides, that rare 
thing, a writer who suggests infi- 
nitely more than he says. 


Our Contributors 








From Belgium, the country of 
its inception, comes M. Louris VAN- 
HOUCHE’S “The Fight for Youth: 
Jocism,” an authoritative account 
of a movement that is revolutioniz- 
ing the spirit of labor in Europe. 
Born in Tulize, Belgium, the author 
is a student of economic conditions 
whose work for a big Brussels bank 
has taken him all over Europe. He 
contributes to the Belgian and to 
the foreign press. 

THE difference between emanci- 
pation then and now is one of the 
interesting sidelines illumined by 
FREDERICK A. FULLHARDT’S “Evolu- 
tion of the Will.” It is over a dec- 
ade since we heard from Mr. Full- 
hardt, then not long graduated 
from Fordham Law School, and 
now an attorney in the office of the 
Corporation Counsel of this City. 

It is just ten years ago that Rev. 
JoHN M. Lyncu, at that time a stu- 
dent in the Seminary of Our Lady 
of Angels, Niagara University, gave 
us his first contribution, a memo- 
rable long poem, “Cardinal Mer- 
cier’s Hands.” In the interim he 
has been ordained and is now as- 
sistant at St. Patrick’s Church, 
Binghamton, N. Y., and we have 
improved our acquaintance with 
him in poetry and in prose. “And 
Think of Thomas” fulfills splendid- 
ly the high promise of his initial 
contribution. 

AmonG others whom Irving Bab- 
bitt started all unwittingly on the 
road to Rome was our contributor 
Dr. CHRISTIAN RICHARD, who now 
pays tribute to a revered teacher in 
an article to be incorporated in a 
book shortly to be published on 
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Irving Babbitt, the Man and the 
Teacher. 

BELIEVE it or not, it isn’t of these 
United States that ARCHDALE A. 
KinG writes in “The Zone of Inse- 
curity,” but of far-off Morocco, and 
it isn’t so insecure either. Mr. 
King, an Englishman, is a former 
Anglican clergyman, who after fill- 
ing several curacies in the Anglican 
Church, was reconciled to the Cath- 
olic Church in Brussels in 1937. 
He is now living in Tangier and is 
the author of Notes on the Catholic 
Liturgies published in 1930. 

Tus seems to be the month for 
the return of earlier contributors. 
It is nearly ten years since we have 
heard from MARGARET Top RITTER 
(“The Gift”), whom we knew then 
both as poet and short story writer. 
She is a member of the Poetry So- 
cieties of England and America 
and a contributor to many periodi- 
cals here and in the West. 

Str. Francis could have no better 
interpreter to the modern mind 
than the Very Rev. FATHER JAMES, 
O.M.Cap., Px.D., D.Litt. (“St. Fran- 
cis and the Modern Mind”), Profes- 
sor of Philosophy at University Col- 
lege, Cork, and under both his fam- 
ily name of O’Mahony and his pres- 
ent signature, the author of many 
scholarly and devotional works. He 
is no stranger to our readers. 

DeEsERTING his particular field of 
American literature WALTER V. 
GAVIGAN writes for us the strange 
story of “The Monk of Llanthony.” 
Mr. Gavigan has been an occasional 
contributor of ours these many 
years, for while teaching is his pro- 
fession, writing is his avocation. 

Ir Hitler had a Brownson what 
a peaceful world this would be!— 
a thought engendered by the read- 
ing of Rev. THomas Ryan’s “The 
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Constitution and the Church.” The 
author, a member of the Congrega- 
tion of the Fathers of the Precious 
Blood, is chaplain of St. Mary’s 
Springs Academy and an ardent 
disciple of the man of whom he 
writes. 

AT the end of a somewhat solemn 
number, reflective maybe of the 
times, our eyes light with joy on 
ELEANORE M. (Mrs. C. Harvey) 
JEWETT’s charming “The Little 
Brown Bees of Ballyvourney,” an- 
other of the medieval tales she tells 
so well. Busy wife and mother that 
she is, Mrs. Jewett is the author of 
several children’s books as well as 
of articles in many periodicals. 

THROUGH the summer months 
we have heard of Rev. JosEepH 
F. THornineo’s activities in many 
lands, Hungary, Spain, South 
America. His interest in “Health— 
A Political Football” has doubtless 
grown out of his work as Professor 
of Sociology and Public Health at 
the Providence Hospital School of 
Nursing, Washington, D. C. 

WE have one old and one new 
poet this month. Sister M. Patricia 
of the Sisters of Mercy (“Looking 
for Beauty”) who when she first 
wrote for us was teaching at her 
Alma Mater, College Misericordia, 
Dallas, Pa., is now stationed at 
Mount St. Agnes College, Mount 
Washington, Md. GEOFFREY JOHN- 
son, B.A. (“The Autumn Fire”), an 
Englishman living in Ely, is a Sec- 
ondary School Master who holds his 
teacher’s diploma from Oxford Uni- 
versity. He has published no less 
than four volumes of his collected 
verse, has appeared in Moult’s Best 
Poems Series and is to be repre- 
sented in the forthcoming Mac- 
millan New Anthology of Modern 
Verse. 
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The Martyrdom of Spain. By Alfred Mendizabal.—Burgos Justice. By Ruiz 
Vilaplana.—Le Probléme Basque. By Dr. de Azpilikoeta—Our Debt to Spain. 
By E. Allison Peers.—The Spanish War and Lying Propaganda. By Joseph B. 
Code.—I Follow St. Patrick. By Oliver St. John Gogarty.—My Austria. By Kurt 
Schuschnigg.—A Southerner Discovers the South. By Jonathan Daniels.—The 
Youngest Disciple. By Edward Thompson.—Japan in China. By T. A. Bisson.— 
What Man Has Made of Man. By Mortimer J. Adler.—John Tiptoft. By R. J. 


Mitchell.—Shorter Notices. 


The Martyrdom of Spain. By Alfred 
Mendizabal. Preface by Jacques 
Maritain. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 

Burgos Justice. By Ruiz Vilaplana. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.00. 

Le Probléme Basque. By Dr. de Az- 
pilikoeta. Paris: Editions Ber- 
nard Grasset. 25 fr. 

Our Debt to Spain. By E. Allison 
Peers. London: Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne, Ltd. 5 s. 

The Spanish War and Lying Propa- 
ganda. By Joseph B. Code. New 
York: The Paulist Press. 5 cents. 
The first of the books mentioned 

above makes an important contri- 

bution to a proper understanding 
of the present Civil War in Spain, 
discussing successively the grad- 
ual collapse of the Monarchy from 

1923 to 1931; the first two troubled 

years of the Republic with its fum- 

bling efforts at political reconstruc- 
tion; the outbreak of strife over the 

Government’s attempt to abolish re- 

ligious teaching; the Red rebellion 

of October, 1934, financed with pub- 
lic money and Government equip- 
ment, which indirectly aided the re- 
turn of the Right to power; and 
eventually the division of the Span- 
ish people into two ill-defined hos- 
tile camps, the formation of the 





“Popular Front” and the spread of 
mob rule under Government protec- 
tion followed by practical anarchy, 
an epidemic of assassination and 
then Civil War. 

The author,—for many years 
Head of the Faculty of Philosophy 
at the University of Oviedo,—both 
by training and by temperament is 
well equipped for the task which 
he sets himself. Much of the sub- 
stance of his book consists of ex- 
tracts from or summaries of chron- 
icles and articles written during the 
course of the thirteen years (1923- 
1936) under consideration. 

Fortunately the author does not 
limit himself to a mere narration of 
the outstanding facts and an analy- 
sis of their significance. Here and 
there, as occasion offers, he gives a 
verdict on the course pursued by 
the various parties, classes, politi- 
cal and social groups. Like the 
rest of the book, those passages 
which embody his judgments are 
calm, objective, persuasive. He 
aims to tell the whole truth—“that 
bare truth which nothing can trav- 
esty, nothing can soften or falsify, 
which must please and at the same 
time displease those who hope for 
nothing more than to be allowed to 
rest undisturbed in their preju- 
dices.” A loyal Catholic, he keeps 
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constantly before us the religious 
implications of the Spanish strug- 
gle, without ever attempting to 
compromise the Church by making 
it responsible for any of his per- 
sonal opinions—an admirable atti- 
tude which lends enormous weight 
to what he writes. 

Briefly summarized these are the 
conclusions to which he leads us: 

1. Spain has suffered from a 
general lack of good will, wisdom, 
loyalty and fair play. Civilized 
customs have been largely excluded 
from political life; and for these 
conditions all groups and parties 
are partly to blame. 

2. The Church has been attacked 
by one side and badly served by the 
other. Sectarian Left Governments 
under pressure from the masses 
vented their fury on religion. On 
the other hand, the upper classes as 
a whole refused to apply the prin- 
ciples of respect for civil authori- 
ties and of loyal co-operation offi- 
cially proclaimed by the Church. 
Too many Catholics, stressing val- 
ues which are common to conserva- 
tism and Fascism, refused to make 
any sacrifice for the sake of the 
common good and lost the oppor- 
tunity of opening up a new ap- 
proach to a promising future. 

3. When the Popular Front came 
into power it neglected the com- 
mon welfare and made itself the 
servant of a class, governing for the 
sake of its own supporters rather 
than for all Spaniards. Thus be- 
gan that reign of violence in which 
“Marxist murderers, Fascist mur- 
derers and Anarchist incendiaries 
spread unrest and sowed hatred.” 

To the question, Was the war in- 
evitable or might Spain have been 
saved by some other means?, Pro- 
fessor Mendizabal answers that the 
remedy is worse than the ill; that 
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the war has stupidly sacrificed the 
present generation and even the 
generations to come; that war is 
the worst of disasters. Yet he does 
not discuss the possible alternatives 
to the war, nor does he attempt to 
convince us that failure to fight 
would not have entailed the de- 
struction of all that Spaniards most 
prize at the hands of a highly or- 
ganized and heavily armed minor- 
ity. There is at least some reason 
to believe that a free hand for the 
Government would have meant the 
conversion of Spain into a second 
Russia in accord with hopes frank- 
ly avowed and plans openly laid at 
Moscow. Those of us, therefore, 
who amid the confusion and trag- 
edy of these unhappy times con- 
tinue to love Spain, liberty and re- 
ligion, still ask ourselves, What 
would have happened had Cath- 
olics generally refused to support 
General Franco? 

A forty-page Introduction by 
Jacques Maritain follows along the 
same lines as the volume itself, fea- 
turing, however, the atrocities 
charged against the Insurgents. 
He defends the Basques against the 
accusation of having sold their 
souls when they elected to defend 
their own national and cultural 
existence by remaining faithful to 
the Republic; he argues vigorously 
against the view that the Spanish 
national war is a holy war; and, in 
a Postscript dated August, 1937, he 
declines to follow the lead of the 
Spanish hierarchy as formulated in 
the famous letter of His Eminence 
Cardinal Goma (signed by all but 
three of the Spanish bishops) and 
insists that the Spanish bishops 
could not possibly intend to im- 
pose a choice of the “National” side 
on the Catholics of the whole world. 

It may, perhaps, occur to some 











readers as curious that M. Maritain 
accepts without question certain 
stories of Nationalist atrocities 
which have been dismissed as 
propaganda by careful investiga- 
tors. But we must not forget that 
M. Maritain wrote this Introduction 
more than a year ago and more- 
over we must bear in mind that his 
main argument is not really affect- 
ed by the truth or falsity of these 
tales. He is concerned beyond ail 
else to drive home “the conviction 
that, of itself, civil war is a bad 
means, that everything should be 
done to avoid it, and, when it has 
broken out, put an end to it as soon 
as possible under just and humane 
conditions.” 


In contrast with Professor Men- 
dizabal, Senor Ruiz Vilaplana writes 
in a tone calculated to provoke dis- 
trust in the mind of every critical 
reader. In many instances his alle- 
gations cannot be controlled; and 
some of them, no doubt, are true. 
In other instances there is abun- 
dant evidence to offset his story. 
And always he speaks as a special 
pleader, with an almost amusing 
effort to persuade us that all the 
villains and all the atrocities are on 
the Nationalist side, whereas all the 
heroes and all the idealism are on 
the Government side. Except for 
purposes of propaganda among ill- 
informed or blindly partisan peo- 
ple, the book does not justify its 
publication. 


The third volume named above 
has a place in every collection of 
literature on the Spanish war. It 
contains: 1. The Radio Address de- 
livered by the President of the 
Basque Republic on December 22, 
1936 (35 pages); 2. An Open Letter 
in reply to the President written 
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by Cardinal Goma, Archbishop of 
Toledo and Primate of Spain (20 
pages); 3. A private letter of the 
Cardinal to the President (2 pages) ; 
and 4. The President’s reply (20 
pages). Given these contents, it is 
obvious how considerable a service 
the volume renders to the historian 
and to the reader seeking solid in- 
formation on the much mooted 
topic of the Basque participation in 
the war on the Government side. 
We have here a fairly complete and, 
in a sense, an official presentation 
of the case for and against the 
Basques. In the last analysis the 
issue reduces to a matter of patriot- 
ism. One finds it difficult to believe 
that the Basques would ever have 
been drawn into their present posi- 
tion, but for the unsympathetic at- 
titude of their co-religionists in 
other parts of Spain. 

The editor of the volume before 
us has supplemented the text of the 
documents with commentaries 
which contain some helpful details. 
But despite his office — Conseiller 
juridique du gouvernement d’Euz- 
kadi (the Basque country)—he em- 
ploys a style hardly judicial enough 
to win the approval either of schol- 
ars or of lawyers. 


Readers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
know with what authority Profes- 
sor Peers is entitled to speak on 
Spanish affairs. It is sufficient 
therefore to indicate the purpose 
and the contents of his latest vol- 
ume, Our Debt to Spain, a small 
book written with a view to help 
people to understand what is meant 
by the phrase now in such frequent 
use, “the traditions of old Spain.” 
The author directs attention to the 
persons and the deeds that have 
made Spain so significant in the 
history of Europe—saints, school- 
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men and warriors, mystics, painters 
and men of letters, explorers, con- 
querors and missionaries. He takes 
care to correct the erroneous im- 
pression that modern Spain pre- 
sents the picture of a country once 
great, but now hopelessly degraded. 
He views with amazement the atti- 
tude of men who can contemplate 
the delivery of Spain into the hands 
of the Communists or the Anarcho- 
Syndicalists. He does not hesitate 
to describe the present war as 
“the crusade of a Christian people 
against the attempt to subject them 
to a godless rule.” And he has no 
doubt that the time will come when 
the traditions of Spain will be once 
more respected throughout her ter- 
ritory. The volume concludes with 
a useful list of books suitable for 
further reading on Spanish history 
and Spanish culture. 


Father Code’s pamphlet might 
well have been expanded into a 
book. Indeed many good-sized 
volumes contain much less infor- 
mation of a valuable kind than 
these fifty pages. The brochure is 
especially timely at this moment as 
a good background for the Dies in- 
vestigation; for a glance at it will 
end all reasonable doubt as to the 
existence in America of a Moscow- 
controlled propaganda of deliberate 
lies. To distribute this small but 
well documented exposé would be 
a practical form of Catholic Action. 

J. McS. 


I Follow St. Patrick. By Oliver St. 
John Gogarty. New York: Rey- 
nal & Hitchcock. $3.00. 

This is not the work of a profes- 
sional traveler, historian, or archae- 
ologist but that of a physician who 
is a distinguished poet, who loves 
his country and to whom St. Pat- 
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rick is not dead but everydne’s “fa- 
miliar.” At the outset Dr. Gogarty 
states that his book will confine it- 
self to an account of the places vis- 
ited and of the legends heard in fol- 
lowing the Saint’s journeys from 
the place of his capture in Wales 
to Slemish in Ulster and the route 
of his escape, sojourn abroad, and 
return to Ireland, while it attempis 
to build up the historical back- 
ground of his adventurous life, a 
background which, if it could be re- 
constructed in detail, would prove 
the most significant and interesting 
in the history of the British nation. 

Gifted with a poetic imagination, 
an Irish wit and a belief in the his- 
torical value of tradition compar- 
able to Belloc’s, Dr. Gogarty is a 
fascinating companion whether he 
is casting a rollicking and critical 
eye on an Ulster parade on the 
twelfth of July, making the ascent 
of Croagh Patrick in the early 
dawn, visiting Lehrins and its an- 
cient fortified monastery, or de- 
scribing the Hill of Tara in a chap- 
ter of unassuming but lyric beauty. 

Of course the book abounds in 
typical revelations of Dr. Gogarty’s 
admirations and dislikes and of 
clever “digs” at what he deems cur- 
rent social hersies, but in none is 
there a sign of ill-nature. It was 
written in a mellow mood as if 
something of the benignity of its 
subject lent warmth no less than 
grace to its pages. More, it gives 
evidence everywhere of careful his- 
torical study and of recourse to ex- 
pert opinion in archaeology. It is 
not surprising to find Dr. Gogarty 
quoting from Yeats and Stephen 
Gwynn or even from the Roman 
poet Claudian, but it is surprising to 
this reviewer at least that he should 
tread his way so skillfully through 
the mazes of conjecture, weighing 
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possibilities against probabilities, 
and drawing convincing inferences 
from what, to the untrained eye, 
seem merely negligible facts. “I be- 
gan by tracing a vague, historical 
figure through the dimmest century 
of European history; I end by meet- 
ing a definite living force and a 
spiritual personality unique in the 
Calendar of the Saints.” Dr. Go- 
garty has done more than this: He 
has succeeded in giving the reader 
a sense of the imminence of St. 
Patrick today in Ireland. “His 
presence is a bond, a common heri- 
tage, an obligation of good will... . 
He has become Ireland. He lives in 
the people that he made.” 

This is a fascinating book whose 
secret lies in the two important 
facts that the author is a poet and 
that he looks at his subject (as 
Carlyle said every worthy biograph- 
er must) with love and admiration. 

J. J. R. 


My Austria. By Kurt Schuschnigg. 
With an Introduction by Dor- 
othy Thompson. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf. $3.00. 

It is rare that we are afforded the 
chance to read a statesman’s mem- 
oirs in the dramatic circumstances 
in which this book comes to us. 
Herr Schuschnigg wrote this book, 
under the title of Dreimal Oester- 
reich, in 1936-1937, many months 
before his fateful trip to Berchtes- 
gaden, and while he was still head 
of the Austrian State. Its purpose 
was to win over the dissenting citi- 
zens of Austria to the new type of 
government which he had intro- 
duced and was attempting to main- 
tain against fearful odds from both 
sides, Fascist and Socialist. 

It is a grandiose image of what he 
calls the historical mission of Aus- 
tria. In his mind even post-War 
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Austria was the inheritor of the 
glories and the responsibilities of 
the Holy Roman Empire. In this 
conception the old Emperors, the 
nineteenth-century rulers of Aus- 
tria and Hungary, and the state 
which Dollfuss and he had tried to 
set up, were all a part of one grand 
evolution. Austria was Catholic 
and it was German, those two facts 
gave Schuschnigg a conviction that 
it was the bearer of the ideals and 
the future of Western civilization. 
He does not decry the Latin coun- 
tries; in fact, he simply ignores 
them. He is German, and that is 
enough to prove to him that he is 
the standard-bearer of the hopes of 
the world. 

In all this, we must not, of course, 
forget that this book was written 
for consumption in Austria; that it 
was at heart a plea to the pan- 
Germans that not National Social- 
ism, but the traditions of old Ger- 
man Austria, are the hope not only 
of the German race but of Europe. 
It was a noble plea, full of unselfish 
idealism. It came, of course, too 
late, for he did not have the time 
to win over the only ones who could 
have helped him, the Socialist 
workers, whom Dollfuss had fought 
in the revolt of February, 1934. 
Had he done this the course of 
European history would have been 
different. He is already keenly 
aware of this, and the book is 
partly an appeal for Socialist co- 
operation. 

The book, however, is not pro- 
fessedly an exercise in _ political 
thought, nor is it a political pam- 
phiet. It is an autobiography, 
highly personal and deeply reveal- 
ing, of a fine, high spirit with a 
heart of iron. There are charming 
pictures of the author’s school days 
at the Jesuit school of Feldkirch, 
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whither he was sent as the son of 
a General of the old Austrian army. 
The War is passed over as a bad 
dream, as is his long captivity in 
Italy. Revolutionary Austria is his 
field of action, and we quickly 
come to know of Msgr. Seipel, 
whom he reveres and defends. But 
the hero of his life is, of course, the 
little mighty man, Engelbert Doil- 
fuss. He pretends himself to no 
other greatness than that of follow- 
ing in the footsteps of his murdered 
predecessor. 

Dorothy Thompson, in her intro- 
duction, sums up what is surely the 
lesson of this book, now that the 
dream has faded and is engulfed in 
the nightmare of National Social- 
ism: “The Austrian idea is the 
Western idea—from Rome, through 
the Middle Ages universalized by 
the Christian Church, through the 
Renaissance universalized by 1 
common source of art and inspira- 
tion, to the very dream of the United 
States of America; the idea of man- 
kind of many origins finding a com- 
mon language and a common 
home: a Realm of the Spirit.” 

Ww. P. 


A Southerner Discovers the South. 
By Jonathan Daniels. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 

Were any man entitled to sit in 
his armchair and pontificate about 
things Southern it is Jonathan, son 
of Josephus Daniels, North Caro- 
lina born and bred, graduate of 
Chapel Hill and editor of the Ra- 
leigh News and Observer. But he 
did no such thing—he took his car 
and traveled the highways and the 
byways from Richmond to New Or- 
leans and from Friar Point to 
Darien. 

With both ink and the South in 
his bones the “grand tour” in re- 
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verse has resulted in an excellent 
and provocative book, one which 
raises more questions than a re- 
view can attempt to touch upon. 

You see, Mr. Daniels, before he 
ever started out was aware of the 
foci and fulcrums of the South, no 
waste motions of “shaking down” 
were necessary, everything that he 
puts on paper strikes directly at the 
heart of a contemporary problem of 
the territory —from Bourbons to 
the boll-weevil and all else between. 
And the things between are by far 
the most important. 

But what sort of Southerner is 
our reporter? That is of prime im- 
portance in view of his findings. 
Does he stem from the Brigadier or 
the New Deal South, does he “take 
his stand” with the Agrarians or 
see salvation in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama? He is a modern with an in- 
quiring eye and mind, a liberal with 
the saving salt of common sense— 
a man, in fact, who can interpret 
the present and look to the future 
with an awareness of the past. 

And what did he find? More 
things than can be put down in this 
place. By and large that the South 
is the backyard and the poorhouse 
of these United States; that freight 
differentials, ignorance, absentee 
landlordism and the existence of 
black and white cheek by jowl in 
a sub-tropical climate, are the basic 
problems of this land and that there 
is no royal road to prosperity. 

He draws up all his equations in 
terms of human kind; persons not 
theories are his measuring rods and 
he combines in one personality com- 
passion, restraint and understand- 
ing—nothing in the Southland is 
foreign to this Southerner. Above 
all he possesses a salt wit, consider- 
able power of characterization and 
a sense of humor. 
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“We [the North Carolinians] are 
historically the residents of a vale 
of humility between two mountains 
of conceit.” 

An excellent and alive book 
which you will have to read for 
yourself to savor. B. M. O'R. 


The Youngest Disciple. By Edward 
Thompson. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

This is a novel which takes for 
its theme the life of Buddha, and 
tells it in beautifully limpid prose. 
Though rigid Buddhist philosophers 
perhaps might not be altogether 
satisfied with the presentation of 
Buddha’s concepts, they will surely 
recognize Mr. Thompson’s sympa- 
thy, just as Christians will find lit- 
tle to cavil at in his Buddhism, 
since this is largely colored by and 
therefore equated with Christianity. 

Yet it must in fairness to Mr. 
Thompson be said that this is not 
primarily an exposition of Buddhist 
thought—though that inevitably 
determines much of the action— 
but is a true novel, in which the 
author has not hesitated to invent 
fictitious characters and incidents, 
even while telling his tale in the 
language of the canonical books. 
But perhaps he has been influenced 
more than he realizes by such writ- 
ings as The Golden Legend and 
the Fioretti. At many points the 
Buddhist and the Christian saints 
join hands. 

Mr. Thompson, instead of telling 
Buddha’s story directly, makes his 
hero, the Youngest Disciple, a cow- 
herd who is kidnaped by a notori- 
ous brigand, and has both him and 
his captor brought under the com- 
pelling character of Buddha so that 
they join his company of monks. 
Panchkori has his very human and 
natural fall from grace, and the 
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older monks shake their heads over 
him, asking the Gautama what he 
expected of a mere herd-boy. But 
the wise Buddha takes him back; 
it is the pride of monks who wish 
to carry austerity too far that 
proves more dangerous than the 
folly of youth or even than the 
laxity of those who complain of the 
strictness of the “Way.” Set 
against it all is the heroic figure of 
Buddha, gentle indeed, but grand 
of soul, and we learn the essential 
facts of his own story while follow- 
ing Panchkori’s fortunes. This is 
a book that deserves to be widely 
read, as it is one which, unless I 
am very much mistaken, is destined 
to be remembered for a long time. 
Certainly nobody who reads it will 
ever forget it. J. K. M. 


Japan in China. By T. A. Bisson. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$3.00. 

Mr. Bisson’s detailed and in- 
formative account of the crisis in 
the Far East should interest pres- 
ent-day readers and also should be 
useful as a work of reference in 
the future. The author starts with 
a recital of the “undeclared war” 
which began by desultory firing at 
the Marco Polo Bridge beyond 
Peiping, a little more than a year 
ago. He shows that Japan was al- 
ready violating the treaty of 1900 
and the sovereign rights of China 
by permitting troops to hold ma- 
neuvers on that territory. The 
Chinese leaders in the North had 
formulated no plan of action. The 
procrastination and indecision of 
the officials made useless the 
bravery of individuals who hero- 
ically held their ground. Japan 
struck paralyzing blows; incendiary 
bombs destroyed universities that 
were centers of liberal thought and 
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the mud villages of peasants who 
had no political convictions; ex- 
hausted refugees in an unending 
stream left the devastated regions. 

This account is given with a pre- 
cision seldom found in the daily 
dispatches of the press. Even more 
valuable is Mr. Bisson’s presenta- 
tion of facts that never reached the 
newspapers. The extent of the 
Japanese penetration in North 
China, the steady pressure exerted 
from 1933 until the outbreak of 
hostilities has scarcely been under- 
stood. The encroachment was 
made by gradual steps, by means 
of successive agreements forced 
upon reluctant Chinese officials. It 
was the practice of Japan to foment 
“incidents” and then to present ul- 
timatums to the local authorities. 
No crisis occurred to stir world 
opinion; often the terms were not 
known until they had been in force 
for months. The North was de- 
militarized—that is Chinese garri- 
sons were removed and supplanted 
by Japanese troops. In this man- 
ner Japan had already conquered 
North China before the first shot 
was fired. 

From the end of 1935 the people 
of China had felt a resurgence of 
nationalism; they had become 
united by their intention to resist 
Japanese aggression. Yet this new 
nationalism was tinged with dan- 
gerous implications for Japan, since 
Chiang Kai-shek had come to an 
agreement with the Communists. 
The potential strength of this re- 
awakened China alarmed the Japa- 
nese and made the Military Party 
take steps to bring about an im- 
mediate invasion. 

Mr. Bisson examines the stages 
by which China achieved unity. He 
also writes of the political crisis in 
Japan and Japan’s’ economic 
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strength under war pressure is 
carefully estimated. The book ends 
with an interrogation—will China, 
like Manchukuo, be reduced to the 
status of a conquered province? 
Mr. Bisson, as a representative 
of the Foreign Policy Association, 
had unusual opportunities for get- 
ting information and his work gives 
a clear picture of the turbulent 
East. D. G. 


What Man Has Made of Man. By 
Mortimer J. Adler. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50. 
Amid the welter of muddled 

speculation so rife in our day on 

philosophical, or pseudo-philosoph- 
ical questions, it is refreshing to 
come across a book which bears 
evidence that the author not mere- 
ly can, but actually does, think. 

In this group of four lectures, 

which in its outline form covers a 

good deal of ground, Professor Ad- 

ler begins by what may be termed 

“un-deifying” science, the Golden 

Calf of so many moderns, and 

while admitting that true science 

forms a most important part of 
life, he insists that it is not its sum 
total. 

He also rightly lays much of the 
confusion in modern thought to 
basic errors in psychology, on the 
excellent common-sense principle 
that if, wittingly or unwittingly, 
you throw a monkey-wrench into a 
machine you can’t expect perfect 
mechanical functioning. One par- 
ticularly destructive wrench is the 
wrong solution to “the question 
whether man is essentially or only 
accidentally different from other 
animals” (p. 49). An interesting 
point is made on the following 
page, where Dr. Adler shows that 
the denial of this essential differ- 
ence makes psychoanalysis rather 
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ridiculous, for the psychoanalyst 
confines his attentions exclusively 
to man, whereas it would seem 
more logical to use his method on 
all animals. 

There is an interesting and im- 
portant division on the History of 
Psychology, leading up to an excel- 
lent discussion of Psychoanalysis 
as Psychology, in the fourth, and 
last, lecture. There is, however, 
on p. 103, an error in terminology 
which might lead to misunder- 
standing. This is Dr. Adler’s refer- 
ence to the “parts” of the soul, 
whereas the soul, being a simple 
substance, cannot have “parts” in 
the strict sense of the term. 

One of the most destructive 
theories in the practical order is 
that “the Freudian analysis . . . re- 
duces morality to mere conformity 
to the tribal mores (p. 115), and it 
is startlingly evident that there are 
a great many people who try to 
dispense with such conformity. 
But if man is a mere animal it is 
only to be expected that “tribal 
mores” will go down before the 
“law of the jungle.” Thus is evo- 
lution drawn to its logical conclu- 
sion, evolution, which “is not a 
scientific fact, but at best a prob- 
able history, a history for which 
the evidence is insufficient and con- 
flicting” (p. 116). (Apparently Dr. 
Franz Alexander, who wrote the 
Introduction, and who evidently 
thinks in terms of prejudice in- 
stead of ideas, has not previously 
come across this fact. He should 
bring his reading on the subject up- 
to-date.) 

The Lectures are supplemented 
by a series of excellent explanatory 
notes, followed by an _ Epilogue 
which expresses the belief that 
some modern philosopher will 
achieve in our days something sim- 
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ilar to the achievement of Aris- 
totle in ancient times, and of St. 
Thomas in the Middle Ages, a 
gradual clarification of philosophi- 
cal problems, and a real unity of 
knowledge attained through clear- 
cut distinctions establishd and 
maintained among its various 
branches. K. E. M. 


John Tiptoft. An Italianate Eng- 
lishman, 1427-1470. By R. J. 
Mitchell. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $4.50. 

This scholarly volume—the fruit 
of ten years research—gives us a 
life-sized portrait of the first “Itali- 
anate Englishman,” John Tiptoft, 
Earl of Worcester, Lord Constable 
and Treasurer of England in the 
reign of Edward IV. He was one 
of the pioneers of the English 
Renaissance, which developed a 
century later in the writings of 
Linacre, Colet, and St. Thomas 
More. 

The author describes the Earl of 
Worcester’s studies in Padua and 
Florence, his contacts with Guarino 
of Verona, Aretino and Argyropou- 
los of Florence, and Pope Pius II. 
He devotes special chapters to Tip- 
toft’s library, which the Earl be- 
queathed to Oxford and Cambridge, 
and to his works, translations of 
the De Amicitia of Cicero, the Con- 
troversia de Nobilitate of Buonac- 
corso. 

Sir John Tiptoft returned to Eng- 
land in the fall of 1461. As Con- 
stable he was generally hated for 
his cool and relentless administra- 
tion of justice. His execution of the 
Earl of Desmond and his two sons 
while Deputy in Ireland won him 
the name of “the English Butcher.” 
He lived in a period of civil war, 
when life was held cheaply by 
both Yorkists and Lancastrians. 
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Captured by Warwick in the forest 
of Weybridge, while attempting to 
reach Edward IV. who had fled to 
Flanders, by the irony of fate he 
was tried for treason and executed 
by the Earl of Oxford, whose father 
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Fiction: Tides of Mont St. Michel. 
By Roger Vercel. Translated from 
the French by Warre Bradley 
Wells (New York: Random House. 
$2.50). In this novel, it is con- 
vincingly revealed how “concord- 
ance between a certain type of mind 
and a certain type of environment 
might become so close that it turns 
everywhere else in the world into 
an exile.” This is the story of the 
spell which Mont St. Michel, that 
beautiful, mysterious miracle of 
stone, cast upon André Brelet when 
he went there as guide. Slowly he 
realized that “the habit of beauty” 
had come upon him, that the Mount 
was more than “pinnacles, but- 
tresses, balusters . . . fervent, joy- 
ous prayers in stone.” It was the 
assertion of a paramount presence. 
“The great Mount watched and 
wailed.” And judged. Laura, An- 
dré’s wife, is revealed in all her ap- 
palling poverty of mind, and St. 
Michael, in his wisdom, thrusts 
André toward the solitude of his 
days to come. In this end is the 
beginning of life for André. The 
book, if slighter than Henry 
Adams’s great tribute, is informed 
with the same fervor, and upon the 
reader, as upon André, is cast the 
spell of that irresistible spiritual at- 
traction that has drawn multitudes 
over many centuries. 

Seek-No-Further. By Constance 
Robertson (New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart. $2.50). Strong is the 
fascination exerted and old-worldly 
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he had condemned to death two 
years before. 

Mitchell has written a book that 
will appeal to serious students of 
English history and literature. 

B. L. C. 


NOTICES 


the atmosphere created by this un- 
usual story, which the author would 
like, quite fitly, to subtitle “Pe- 
riod Piece.” Unlike the photo- 
graphic novels of the modern 
school, it has the freedom and scope 
of a genuine portrait; it is an inter- 
pretation in fiction of the Utopian 
ideal of community living so popu- 
lar in nineteenth century America. 
Mrs. Robertson’s community is cen- 
tered on Spiritualism, and is there- 
fore doubly interesting. Believers 
in Spiritualism, however, would 
probably object to the general tone, 
because rather strong emphasis is 
placed on the dangers arising from 
possible abuses of such a creed. 
The author has been especially 
adroit in the matter of design, at- 
mosphere and the sustaining of in- 
terest in the narrative. 

Scoop. By Evelyn Waugh (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50). 
Sprightly, full of fun, deeply satiri- 
cal is the story with which Evelyn 
Waugh flays the war correspond- 
ents and foreign newsmongers. It 
abounds in the sort of humor in 
which the English excel, that based 
on a chain of absurd situations 
emanating from an initial muddle 
and all pursued with pompous at- 
tention to detail. In this case, 
through a bungled selection and a 
mistake in identity, William Boot, 
who is a simple honest country boy 
reared by the homeside hearth, is 
sent to the war in Ishmaelia as spe- 
cial correspondent for a mammoth 
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newspaper. Fleet Street will doubt- 
less enjoy many a chuckle as Mr. 
Waugh’s thinly camouflaged per- 
sonalities go through their familiar 
motions, and the days of journalis- 
tic sport in Ethiopia—dand else- 
where—come back to mind. If not 
taken too literally as an authentic 
picture, the book will provide genu- 
ine amusement and enough buried 
treasure to be of permanent value, 
while even the uninitiated will rel- 
ish Mr. Waugh’s ability to spoof. 
It is a joyous excursion; don’t miss 
it. 

Images in a Mirror. By Sigrid 
Undset (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.00). Never has Sigrid 
Undset seemed more warmly under- 
standing of the needs and foibles of 
the human heart than in this slen- 
der little story of marriage. Her 
artistry rises, like a crystal- 
stemmed wineglass to support its 
measure of the rich red wine of ex- 
perience. It presents the agelong 
conflict in a woman of character be- 
tween self-expression as a gifted in- 
dividual and self-immolation as a 
devoted wife and mother. Mrs. 
Undset handles the problem deli- 
cately but fearlessly and she finds 
a solution which bears evidence to 
her constant good judgment. As 
might be expected, Arthur Chater 
gives a very satisfactory transla- 
tion. 


RELIGION: The Eastern Branches 
of the Catholic Church. Six Studies 
on the Oriental Rites. By Francis 
J. McGarrigle, S.J., John LaFarge, 
S.J., Ildefonse Dirks, O.S.B., Joseph 
M. O’Hara, Cardinal Tisserant, and 
Archbishop Mar Ivanios (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.50). This book is a reprint of 
a series of articles that appeared in 
Liturgical Arts in 1935. They dis- 
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cuss briefly the liturgy of the East- 
ern rites, the asceticism of the 
Eastern Church, the value of icons, 
the disciplinary difference that ex- 
ists between the Oriental and Latin 
Churches, the Ethiopic and the 
Syro-Malankara Churches. Donald 
Attwater, well known for his two 
scholarly volumes on the Eastern 
Churches, writes the preface to this 
sketchy volume, in which he speaks 
of our great duty of charity, sym- 
pathy and kindness towards our 
Eastern brethren. It is good to re- 
member that in the United States 
and Canada there are three-quarters 
of a million Eastern Catholics and 
over a million non-Catholic Orien- 
tals. A good bibliography com- 
pletes the volume. 

A Literary History of Religious 
Thought in France. Vol. III.: The 
Triumph of Mysticism (New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $5.75). The 
third volume of the Abbé Bre- 
mond’s monumental work takes up 
that interesting period which in- 
cludes the rise of the Oratorian 
School — here called the French 
school—the beginnings of St. Sul- 
pice, and the movement led by 
Pére Eudes, recently canonized. In 
other words, this volume deals with 
one of the most important centuries 
in the history of Catholic spiritual 
literature. The author here again 
has displayed the careful scholar- 
ship, the gift of luminous criticism, 
the habit of playful or even biting 
comment, which make his work 
significant even to those who ques- 
tion his conclusions. Not least in- 
teresting is the letter of a Jesuit 
theologian, “one of the most liberal 
minded men I know,” which 
charges Bremond—although in 
friendly fashion—-with misrepre- 
senting St. Ignatius by establish- 
ing a contrast between his teach- 
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ing and the “theocentric” doctrine 
of Bérulle. It is the kind of book 
which would easily lend itself to 
an extended review, or to many re- 
views. Let us say merely that it is 
indispensable. 

St. John of the Cross. By Father 
Bede Frost, O.S.B. (New York: Har- 
per & Bros. $4.00). Modestly 
enough the author presents this 
book as a “very elementary intro- 
duction” and expresses the hope 
that it will lead the reader to fur- 
ther study of the text of St. John 
himself. He recommends St. John’s 
teaching to English Christians on 
the ground that English and Span- 
ish spirituality are greatly alike, 
and the English mystics closer akin 
to those of Spain than to those of 
other countries. An introductory 
chapter of twenty pages outlining 
the life and describing the charac- 
teristics of the saint, is followed by 
a discussion of the difficulties en- 
countered in the reading of St. 
John. The author then takes up 
the fundamental truths upon which 
St. John bases his teaching, and 
the points upon which he lays em- 
phasis, rightly reminding us that 
the saint’s teaching is ill under- 
stood by writers who divorce his 
conclusions from the truths upon 
which they are dependent. The au- 
thor has taken care not only to 
present a conscientious summary 
of St. John’s own words, but also to 
familiarize himself with other au- 
thoritative exponents of Catholic 
mysticism. One grievance, how- 
ever, it seems only fair to record, 
that here, as in previous publica- 
tions, the author divulges no clue 
to his own religious allegiance. 

The Fine Gold of the Old Testa- 
ment. By Rev. I. J. Semper (Du- 
buque: Columbia College Press. 
$1.00). Father Semper, head of the 
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department of English at Columbia 
College, Dubuque, has for years 
conducted courses in Biblical liter- 
ature. In this volume of readings 
from the poetical, sapiential and 
prophetical books of the Old Testa- 
ment he encourages the study of the 
Sacred Scriptures both for their re- 
ligious content and their literary 
form. An introduction to each 
book deals with questions of con- 
tent, divisions, authorship, specific 
purpose and literary form. Ex- 
planatory notes at the end of the 
volume help to elucidate the text. 
The Douay version is followed for 
the most part, but occasional 
changes are made from Archbishop 
Kenrick’s revised edition and from 
authorized French and German 
translations. The prose sections of 
the Old Testament have been cast 
into paragraphs instead of num- 
bered verses, and the poetry ar- 
ranged in the form of verse. This 
brings out more clearly the literary 
form of particular books and pas- 
sages, which is often hidden in the 
make-up of the regular editions of 
the Bible. We recommend this 
book highly and call especial atten- 
tion to its cheapness. 

Juxta Crucem: The Life of Basil 
Anthony Moreau, 1799-1873. By 
Rev. Gerald M. C. Fitzgerald, C.S.C. 
(New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
$3.50). Friends of the Holy Cross 
Fathers the world over will wel- 
come this well written and scholar- 
ly biography of their beloved foun- 
der. It is solidly based on the let- 
ters, sermons and conferences of 
Father Moreau, the rulings of gen- 
eral chapters of the Congregation, 
and the discussions of the Roman 
Congregations. The author handles 
without bitterness and with infinite 
tact the questions rising from epis- 
copal opposition to Father Moreau 
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at Le Mans, and the false accusa- 
tions of some of the brethren. Fa- 
ther Moreau was a zealous priestly 
soul who lived to see his Congrega- 
tion spread to Algiers, the United 
States, Canada and Bengal. A\l- 
though elected Superior General for 
life he resigned in 1866, forgiving 
his brethren who had accused him 
at Rome as “an autocrat, a despot 
and a fool.” The Pope allowed him 
to choose his own place of residence 
in 1869, and he spent his last years 
at the home of his two sisters. 

Our Lady of Sorrows. By Charles 
Journet. Translated by F. J. Sheed 
(New York: Sheed & Ward. $1.00). 
Father Journet’s volume merits the 
translator’s praise, for it avoids the 
extremes of sentimentality and 
aridity, is deeply moving, and 
solidly grounded in Scripture. But 
we cannot agree with the author’s 
opinion that our Lord seemed at 
times to treat His Mother with “an 
amazing and inconceivable harsh- 
ness as the instrument of a tender- 
ness, more amazing and more in- 
conceivable still.” Mauriac in his 
Life of Jesus made the same mis- 
take, and was taken to task for it 
severely by that eminent biblical 
scholar, the late Pére Lagrange. 


MISCELLANEOUS: News of England. 
By Beverley Nichols (New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.50). 
Beverley Nichols must feel very 
much at home in the muddle known 
as present-day civilization, for his 
forte is the apprehension of danger, 
for the exercise of which he has now 
hardly to lift an eyelid. Particu- 
larly is he disturbed by the news he 
has just gathered of general apathy 
in England—lethargy in time of 
stress which marks the attitude of 
the dear old British public, and a 
distressing dearth of leadership in 
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the fields of peril. Nichols conveys 
to us the results of his own exami- 
nation of present guideposts of 
English progress: the preservation 
of beauty, national defense, avi- 
ation, gambling and drunkenness, 
the Church of England, tailoring, 
Communism and Oswald Mosley, 
Young Oxford, humor, the police, 
unemployment and the radio. It is 
significant that he finds evidence of 
virility in four fields—dress design, 
the ballet, the BBC and the police. 
From his scrutinies, Oswald Mosley 
emerges as a vigorous force to be 
reckoned with and perhaps guarded 
against. News of England will un- 
doubtedly arouse interest and dis- 
cussion. It catches attention some- 
what in the same way as does a fire 
engine tearing through a busy sec- 
tion, siren blowing hard. 

The Big City. A Human Study 
of London. By Robert Sinclair 
(New York: Reynal & Hitchock. 
$3.00). The tone of Robert Sin- 
clair’s bitter indictment of London 
may be grasped by these words of 
his introduction, “Glorious London, 
immense, ruthless, sentimental Lon- 
don, cradle of Parliament, vault of 
Croesus, shrine of history—liar, op- 
pressor, gaudy pauper and provin- 
cial-minded humbug.” London, ac- 
cording to this critic, who quotes 
statistics from over six hundred re- 
ports and investigations, is a hotbed 
of chronic disease, crime and un- 
sanitary, overcrowded slums. Its 
hospitals are understaffed, its 
schools poorly equipped, its trans- 
port inadequate, its town planning 
confused, its police force inefficient, 
its business men stupid, its ruling 
boards and councils—355 in all— 
shackled by conflicting rules and 
out-of-date precedents. There is 
not one kind word for the big city 
in these four hundred pages. Is not 
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the picture painted in too somber 
colors? Perhaps some patriotic 
Londoner may be found to answer 
these charges. 

Furnishing the Small Home. By 
Margaret Merivale (New York: The 
Studio Publications, Inc. $2.50). 
Without doubt every member of the 
decorating profession has, at one 
time or another been confronted 
with the pitiful problems of the 
small homemaker; problems which 
usually present themselves after a 
carefully planned budget has in- 
cluded virtually everything but a 
decorator’s fee. Therefore they are 
left for the uninitiated to work out 
as best they can, usually with very 
doubtful results. How easy it is to 
become disillusioned in planning a 
home when, because of lack of 
knowledge or indecision, the ques- 
tion of furniture, what kind, what 
quantity, the colors, the woods, the 
floor coverings, draperies, lighting, 
etc., present really a serious di- 
lemma. Margaret Merivale has in- 
deed come to the rescue, as it were, 
and through her complete under- 
standing of little difficulties in home 
making and their practical solu- 
tions, makes her book, which is well 
planned and illustrated with nu- 
merous plates, a “must” to be in- 
cluded in the budget of everyone 
contemplating better living on a re- 
duced scale. 

Television—A Struggle for Power. 
By Frank Waldrop and Joseph 
Borkin (New York: William Mor- 
row & Co. $2.75). It goes without 
saying that television is the newest 
wonder of our times. No longer in 
its elementary stages, it is now all 
ready to take its place as the most 
revolutionary factor, not only in the 
amusement field but also in inter- 
communications between the citi- 
zens of the world, since Benjamin 
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Franklin drew the secret of elec- 
tricity out of the skies. This syn- 
theses of the main twentieth cen- 
tury communications discoveries— 
sound and motion picture, tele- 
graph, telephone, radio—will con- 
tinue to have more and more reper- 
cussions on almost every phase of 
modern life. What the automobile 
did to the horse, television threat- 
ens to do to a score of industries, 
and here is the book that pokes an 
inquiring microphone right into the 
midst of the exciting field of specu- 
lation on the scientific front today. 
Messrs. Waldrop and Borkin cor- 
rectly call our attention to the dan- 
gers of even more excessive propa- 
ganda which the world might have 
to suffer if television were not con- 
trolled by some form of ethical and 
political censorship. 

Character Formation in College. By 


Morrison Bakewell, S.J.,  A.M., 
S.T.D. (Milwaukee: The _ Bruce 
Publishing Co. $1.85). As prom- 


ised in the Preface, the author of 
this book has given us something 
new—a translation of the princi- 
ples of Aristotelian philosophy into 
practical lessons for the proper 
conduct of daily life. The text is 
prepared with a view to the needs 
of students without religious affili- 
ation. It confines itself therefore 
to lessons acceptable to well inten- 
tioned persons of every ecclesiasti- 
cal denomination or of none. Fa- 
ther Bakewell covers the ground of 
principles, rules, resolutions, ideals. 
habits; discusses such subjects as 
mental hygiene, fear, sex; even has 
a chapter on the endocrines, and 
at the end of the book reprints “The 
Postulates, which were elaborated 
into a book in a preceding volume, 
Think and Live.” The author has 
covered his limited field in most ac- 
ceptable fashion; he speaks from 
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the standpoint of common sense; 
and he reflects an undoubtedly wide 
experience of human nature, par- 
ticularly American-student human 
nature. 

The English Co-operatives. By Syd- 
ney R. Elliott (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. $3.00). Sydney 
Elliott, editor of an English co- 
operative paper, and identified with 
the co-operative movement for 
many years, has written a detailed 
history of the movement in Eng- 
land. He traces its origin to the 
twenty-eight Rochdale weavers of 
1844, with their capital of $150.00 
and its growth to the co-operatives 
of today with a membership of 6,- 
500,000 and a capital of over $5,- 
000,000,000. He outlines the slow 
but constant growth of the move- 
ment for a century despite the op- 
position of the government, the 
press and big business. He proves 
that through co-operation the con- 
sumer has found “a way of escape 
from the toils of debt to small 
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traders, a way of independence in 
the exercise of his purchasing loy- 
alty, a way to accumulate capital 
on his own account, and a way to 
improve his standard of living by 
the voluntary organization and di- 
rection of his economic power.” 

The Fight for Life. By Paul De 
Kruif (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. $3.00). In these pages De 
Kruif describes in popular language 
the efforts made by doctors here 
and abroad to combat the dread 
disease of maternal mortality, tu- 
berculosis, infantile paralysis and 
syphilis. The names of the most 
prominent specialists are given, the 
nature of their researches ex- 
plained, and the results tabulated. 
He is at times too optimistic in his 
evaluation of certain laboratory ex- 
periments. He is also rather flip- 
pant at times in speaking of “the 
cruel science of the Bible,” “the sad- 
istic men of God,” and the old silly 
name of sin given to breaches of the 
Sixth Commandment. 
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